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Setving Machine Sales of Hast Pear. 


NEW TRIUMPHS 


THE SINCER! 


The statistics from sworn returns of the Sales of Sewing Machines in 1872 
reported in 1873), show that the Singer Manufacturing Company sold, last 
vear, over FORTY-FLVE THOUSAND MORE MACHINES 
THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY, and over one quarter of all 
machines sold during that year. Nine out of ten of said Singer Machines were 
for FAMILY use——proving the great popularity of the Singer in the house- 


hold. Annexe:l are the sales of the difterent makers : 


The SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY Sold 219,758 Machines. 


Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Company - 174,088 
Howe Machine Company (estimated) 145,000 
Girover & Baker Sewing Machine Company ” 52.010 
Domestic Sewing Machine Company “ 49,554 
Weed Sewing Machine Company me 42.444 
Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Company ae 33,639 
Wilson Sewing Machine Company “ 22 666 
Amer. B, H. O. & Sewing Machine Company : 18,930 
Giold Medal Sewing Machine Company + 18,897 
Florence Sewing Machine Company _ 15,795 
B. P. Howe Sewing Machine Company ag 14,907 
Victor Sewing Machine Company _ 11,901 
Davis Sewing Machine Company - 11.376 
Blees Sewing Machine Company 3,053 
Remington Empire Sewing Machine Company zi 4,982 
J. KE. Braunsdortf & Co. sa $262 
Keystone Sewing Machine Company 2 2,665 
Bartlett Reversible Sewing Machine Company " 1,000 
Bartram & Fanton Manufacturing Company : 1,000 
Secor Sewing Machine Company : 31] 


Principal Office of 


The Singer Manufacturing Company, 
No. 34 UNION SQUARE, New York. 
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The attention of Boards of Education, Superintendents, and Teachers is invited to the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Mitchell’s New Geographies. 


THE STANDARD SERIES OF AMERICA. 
ag Always kept up with the times, 
Retail Price. 
Mitchell’s New First Lessons in 


me) — 
Mitchell’s New Primary Geogr a- 
phy .. 80 
Mitchell’s New intermedi: ate Ge- 
ography . 80 
Mitchell’s New School “Geogra- 
phy and Atlas . 
Mitchell’s New 
raphy ; 
Mitchell’s New ‘Ancient Geog- 
raphy 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps and 
Key.* Small Series. In Port- 
folio or on Rollers, net . ' 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps and 
Keys.* Large Series. On 
Rollers .. 20 
Hand-book of Map- dr: awing . 


* Colored physically and politically, or 
litically only. 
GOODRICH’S SERIES OF 


Pictorial Histories. 
UNIVERSALLY POPULAR. 
Goodrich’s American Child’s 
Pict. Hist. of the United States 
Goodrich’s U.S. Pictorial History 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of 
England . 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of 
Rome... 
Goodrich’s Pictorial ‘History of 
Greece. . . 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of 
France . 


Goodrich’s 


$o 50 


Physical Geog- 


ig % ymmon- 


Parley’s | 
School History of the World . 


Goodrich’s 
History 


Pictorial Natural 


Grammars. 
Smith’s English Grammar . oO 56 
Bingham’s English Grammar . 84 





‘ Retail Price. 
Latin Text-Books. 
Bingham’s Latin Grammar . 
Bingham’s Latin Reader . 
Bingham’s Czesar ‘ 
THE NEW AMERICAN 


Readers and 8 pellers. 

The latest and handsomest Series. The best 
and cheapest Series. 
READERS. By SARGENT AND MAY. 
The New American First Reader 20 

The New American Second 
Reader 30 
The New American Third Reader 50 
The New American Fourth 
Reader. ‘ 
The New American F ifth Reader 
SPELLERS. 
The New American Primary 
MI a Gt -o s 20 
The New American Pronounc- 
ing Speller . . 30 
Although but lately published, these Readers 
and Spellers have already been introduced into 
the public schools of New York City, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Reading, Lancaster, Wilkesbarre, 
Scranton, Camden, Gloucester, Northumber- 
land, and various other places. 
The Board Education of the State of Ver- 


mont has adopted the series for exclusive use in 
all the schools of that State for five years. 


JUST READY: 


The Etymological Reader. 
BY EPES SARGENT AND AMASA MAY. 


480 pages—16 Engravings, with an Index of 
5,000 Words. 


A superb School-book. 
Oxford's Junior 8 peaker. 


Price 75 cents. 
“A live book.”’— Pennsylvania School Fournal. 


Oxford's Senior 8 peaker. 
432 pages—go Illustrations. Price $1 50 
A NEW 


Manualo fe EnglishEtymology 


Price go cents. 
BY EPES SARGENT. 


I 50 
$1 50 


I 50 


60 
go 


Our publications can be obtained upon the most liberal terms for introduction. 
Correspondence and visits of teachers and others interested in school literature 


cordially invited. 


Beas Send for Price-list, Circulars, and Illustrated Catalogue. 
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“A Practical Handy Book of the Constitution.” 





AN EXPOSITION OF THE CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES, 
By HENRY FLANDERS, Esq., 


Author of ‘‘ The Lives of the Chief Justices of the United States,” 
‘¢The Law of Fire Insurance,” etc., etc. 


SECOND EDITION. REVISED. 
geass WITH A FULL AND COMPLETE INDEX, “3a 


One vol., 12mo., 295 pages, cloth. 
PRICE, $1.75. 
*,” For sale by Booksellers generally, or mailed upon re- 
ceipt of the price. 


LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 


By DR. ROBERT H. LABBERTON, Lecturer on History. 


I. AN HISTORICAL ATLAS, containing a chronological series of one hundred 
beautifully colored maps illustrating successive periods from the Dawn of History 
to the present day. Oblong 4to, cloth. $3.50. 


Il. OUTLINES OF HISTORY, with Original] Tables, Chronological, Genealogi- 
cal, and Literary. Oblong 4to, cloth. $2.00. 


Ill. HISTORICAL QUESTIONS, Logically Arranged and Divided. Oblong 
4to, cloth. $1.75. 


*.* Each volume is complete in itself and may be used independently of the rest 
of the series, or in conjunction with any other historical text-book. 


¢@ For Specimen Pages and Terms for Introduetion, address the Publishers, 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
Nos. 624, 626, and 628 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW YORK: F. W. CHRISTERN, 77 University Place. 


For sale by the principal booksellers. 
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MANHATTAN COLLEGE, 


(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS, ) 


NEW YORK CITY. 


This Institution, incorporated and empowered to confer Degrees by the Re- 
gents of the University of the State of New York, offers many advantages to 
further the moral, intellectual, and physical development of students. The sit- 
uation of the College is not surpassed in landscape beauty, or salubrity, by 
that of any similar institution inthecountry. It occupies an elevated position 


on the east bank of the Hudson, about eight miles from the City Hall. 





TERMS : 


Board, Washing, and Tuition, per session of ten months 
Entrance Fee 

Graduation Fee 

Vacation at College 


German, Spanish, Drawing, Music, and use of apparatus in the study of 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, charged extra. School Books at current 
prices. 


No student received for a shorter period than one term of five months. No 
deductions made when withdrawn during the term. The pocket-money of the 
student is deposited with the Treasurer. 





Payment of half-session of five months in advance, 


The sessions commence on the first Monday in September, and end about the 
3d of July. 


A public examination of the students is held at the end of the session, and 


gentlemen are invited to examine them then, and also during the class hours 
of term time. 


ie FOR PARTICULARS SEE CATALOGUE. 


PHYSICIAN’S FEE, - $10. 
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RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


OVERLOOKING THE HUDSON RIVER 


—aAT— 


POUGHKEEPSIE, Ne Ye 


The attention of intelligent persons is called to the advantages furnished at 
Riverview Acapemy for the education of Boys. 


The training in this Academy is claimed to te superior for awakening the 
enthusiasm and dormant energies of such pupils as have failed to find much 
interest in study or school exercises generaliy, while to the studious and 
diligent it furnishes such recreation in its well-organized military exercises, 
as is calculated to insure continuance of bodily health without interfering 
with study. 


While there is no design to magnify the military part unduly, nor to train 
boys to become soldiers, it is, nevertheless, found that as an instrument, as 
it were, of discipline, it is invaluable. Its products are attention, erectness 
of form, graceful carriage, confidence without arrogance—in short, a large 
part of the sum of those graces that make men acceptable in society, and 
useful in the world. 


It is claimed that, in morals and behavior, boys are as well off as they are 
in good homes, and far better than in many. Many parents are not in cir- 
cumstances to give proper and needed attention to their boys. To such this 
Academy offers its careful supervision and training. 


For circulars and other information, address the Proprietor and Principal, 


OTIS BISBEE, 








0 EAP. 
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MOUNT PLEASANT 





emp, 


YS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 





AT 


Sing Sing, on the Hudson. 





++9+ > >+—____ 


This Institution, founded in 1832, has long been widely and favorably 
known. 


The location is unsurpassed in beauty and healthfulness; the grounds 
are ample and attractive; the buildings neat and commodious. 

The corps of teachers embraces six resident teachers, three visiting 
teachers, and three lecturing professors. 

There ure five graded classes in the Regular Course of study, and 
parallel courses in the Latin, Greek, French, and German languages. 
Instruction in Penmanship, English Composition, Elocution, and Vocal 
Music is given to every member of the School. 

It is believed that ample provision is made for every department of 
study, and for the proper moral and physical care and training of the 
young. 


For further particulars, address the PRINCIPAL, 
J. HOWE ALLEN, 


Sing Sing, i z, 





Reference is made to the following well-known gentlemen, whose sons 
have been on the Roll of Cadets, during the present and past years: 
Hon. J. W. Stevenson, U. 8S. Senate, Cov- , OLIVER Perr, Esq., Pres’t 3d Nat'l Bank. 
ington, Ky. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Hon. R. C. Parsons, M. C., Cleveland, Ohio 
| 


Gro, ARMouR, Esq., - - Chicago, Ills. 
Hon. W. Waren PHELps, M.C., Englewood, | wy. McKwiaut, Eaq., - Pittsburg, Pa. 
sma . .,. | Dr.J.W.S. CLEMENTs, - New York City. 
Alderman J. J. Morris, - New York City. | dian a: Decne ae fe rie 
Col. Frank E.Howk, - - “ “ meget Teett + le 
? F. C. HAVEMEYER, Esq., - « = - 
Hon. WILLIAM A. DARLING, Pres’t Murray i ial 
Hill Bank, N. Y. City. L. M. THorn, Esq,, - - 
ADDISON SMITH, Esq., Pres’t Harlem Bank. | H. KNICKERBOCKER, - - “ ~ 


Hon. EDMUND Riczk, - - St. Paul, Minn. Rev. WILSON PHRANER. - Sing Sing, N. Y, 
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COLLEGE 


OF THE 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 1872. 


+ <> +> e > —__— 


This Literary Institution possesses all the advantages of an agreeable and healthy 
location, easy of access, being situated on a rising ground a little to the south-west of the 
Pacific Railroad terminus in the city of St. Louis, Missouri. It was founded in 1851 by the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, incorporated in 1855 by the State Legislature, and 
empowered to confer degrees and academical honors. However favorable the auspices 
under which it commenced its literary career, its progress siuce has surpassed all anticipa- 
tion. Growing equally in public confidence and in the umber of students, it has gone on 
extending its reputation. Repeated additions have been made to the original buildings. 
The number of students received within the last year amounted to more than 600, and 
many applicants were refused admission for want of room. 

Every possible attention is paid to whatever can contribute to the health and happiness 
of its inmates—ventilation, cleanliness, spacious halls, dormitories, refectory, recreation 
halls for cold or damp weather, etc., ete. 

The various arts and sciences usually taught in colleges find here an appropriate places 
in a system of education established by experience, conducted on the most approved plan, 
and with a devotedness commensurite with the greatness of the work engaged in. by 
reason of the great number of classes, a thorough gradation for all capacities and acquire- 
ments has been attained, and the trequeut examinations and promotions beget emulation, 
the soul of advancement, making labor a pleasure and success certainty. 

The course of instruction pursued in the Academy is divided into three departments : 
the primary, the intermediate, and the collegiate. There is, besides, an exclusively com- 
mercial course, offering rare advantages to young gentlemen who intend to make business 
their profession. It is divided into three classes, in which the chief place is given to 
instruction in Book-keeping. Arithmetic, Geography and History, Business Forms and 
Correspondence, Epistolary Composition, Penmanship, ete., with Lectures on Commercial 
Law, Political Economy, etc. Diplomas can be obtained in the Commercial Department 
by such as merit that distinction. 

The session commences on the last Monday in August, and ends about the 3d of July, 
with an annual public examination and distribution of premiums, and the conferring of 
degrees and academica! honors. 

On the completion of the course the degree of A. B. is conferred upon such students as, 
on examination, are found worthy of that distinction. The degree of A. M. can be ob- 
tained by graduates of the first degree after two years devoted to some scientific or literary 
pursuit, their moral character remaining unexceptionable. 

rhe government is a union of mildness and firuiness, energy and kindness, a blending 
of paternal solicitude with fraternal sympathy; the results of which are contentment, 
good order, and happiness. The morals and general deportment of the students are con- 
stantly watched over: Brothers preside at their recreations, and their comfort and per- 
sonal habits receive every attention. 


++ o> 


TERMS. 
Btramee Fee oc 0c cccccessccccces 
Board and Tuition, per session 06-o0 Gone ae cee 
eee pues 20 
Physician’s Fee .......... er . ‘ eee cae 
For Half Boarders... .... Jimkieewensas aaa 
For Day Scholars “ aeoces vee 60 
In the Senior Class eee — 40) 
Vacation at the Institution ° -eee 4000 
Music, Drawing, and the use of apparatus in the study of Chemistry and Natural 
Philosophy form extra charges. 
N.B.—Payments semi-annually and invariably in advance. 
No deduction for absence, except in case of protracted illness or dismissal. 
7 No extra charges for the study of the German, French, and Spanish languages. 
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FORT EDWARD 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


A Boarding Seminary for Both Sexes, 


Situated on the Hudson, and accessible by Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroad. 


Superb Brick Buildings. 


FIFTEEN PROFESSORS AND TEACHERS. 


Furuishing the Ablest Instruction in the Higher Branches, as well as Teaching 
Thoroughly, but at no Extra Cost to the Pupil, 


All the Common Branches. 
ACCOMMODATIONS ADEQUATE AND REALLY COMFORTABLE 


Provided at Honest, Living Rates, so as not to exclude such as having brains 
are yet obliged to economize in order to cultivate them. 


Adult students permitted to select any three studies, or they may pursue a 
GRADUATE’S COURSE, 
Classical, Scientific, College-Preparatory, Commercial, or Eclectic. 
Hundreds have graduated in these Courses. 
GOOD SPEAKING AND WRITING MADE PROMINENT. 
PRIZES EACH TERM. 
FOUR LITERARY SOCIETIES. 
The Institute is thoroughly Christian but non-sectarian. 
Spring term March 19. Twenty-first Academic Year begins August 27, 1874. 


Address for Catalogues, 


JOS. E. KINC, D. D., 


Fort Edward, N. Y. 
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Miiz. ROSTAN’S 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


garding and flav § Schaal, 





FOR 


YOUNG LADIES, 
No. 31 West 52d Street, 


Near Sth Ave. and Central Park, 


Will Re-open Wednesday, September 24. 


A thorough English course, with unsurpassed facilities for acquir- 
ing a practical knowledge of the FRENCH and 
other modern languages. 


HOME COMFORTS AND HOME PRIVILEGES 


Are the distinguishing features of this School. 


JHE MUSICAL DEPARTMENT, 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


Prof. S. B. MILLS, 


And other Instructors of acknowledged talent, 


Offers peculiar advantages to those who desire to make Music a 
special study. 


All Communications to be addressed as above, till September, 
when Mile. RosTAn will be at home to receive applications herself. 
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FEMALE COLLEGE, 


ng 


INCORPORATED WITH COLLEGIATE POWERS AND PRIVILEGES BY THE 
LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE. 


EIGHT DEPARTMENTS. 
TWENTY-SIX PROFESSORS AND TEACHERS. 


This Institution possesses facilities second to none in the land for acquiring all the 
branches of a Solid and Ornamental Education, including English, 
Classics, Modern Languages, Music, Fine Arts, and 
Ornamental Branches. 


DIPLOMAS CONFERRED IN MUSIC AND PAINTING. 


Special attention is directed to the superior advantages offered for obtaining 
a thorough education in the Ornamental braaches. Throughout the entire 
course, a constant effort is made to unite polish and solidity. No one study or 
department is subordinated to another, but the most ample provision is made 
for all. 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 


The facilities in this department are unsurpassed by those of any school in 
the land. Five teachers are constantly employed. Instruction is given on the 
Piano, Pipe Organ, Cabinet Organ, and Guitar. Pupils can devote their entire 
time to music, and receive daily lessons if necessary. 

There are four buildings one hundred and forty-eight feet in length, and one hun- 
dred feet in depth, fitted up in good style, and comfortably furnished. 

Pittsburgh has long been noted for its healthfulness and the beauty of its 
surrounding scenery. It is the grand gateway between the East and West, and 
is easily accessible by river and rail. The College is located on Eighth Street, 
in close proximity to the Alleghany River, and has thus a constant supply of 
pure, fresh air. 


Expenses Less than of any other Institution, possessing the same 
facilities, in the Country. 


For further information, or for Catalogue, address 


Rev. I. C. PERSHINC, D.D., 


President. 
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MLLE. TARDIVEL’S 


AND LATIN 





"Nexis. FRENS 


joarding and 4 Tay § 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 


25 West 46th Street, New York. 


oY 


> — 


The object of this Institution is to give a thorough education to the Young 
Ladies and Children of the First Families. 


The course of instruction is not only full but embraces many subjects not 
usually taught. 


All the modern languages are taught by native Professors of acknowledged 
ability. The study of Latin is optional. 


Unsurpassed facilities for the study of French are offered, insuring to the 
pupil as speedy and thorough an acquisition of the language as can be had in 
Paris. It is the invariable medium of conversation. 


The classes of Rhetoric, of Literature and of Science are entrusted to pro- 
fessors of eminence. 


The classes in Solfége and in Drawing are in the charge of artists of name and 
of position. 


Special Professors and Teachers are engaged for each study. ‘This expense is 
justified by the fact that pupils make better progress when studying under a 
professor who teaches only his specialty. 


The accommodations afforded boarders are unequalled. Mlle. TaRpIveL 
makes her home attractive and comfortable for them, and when with her she 
is sure that they are surrounded by those wholesome restraints which are es- 
sential to their safety and happiness. 


The School Hours are from 9 A.M. to 130 P. M.; but Day Scholars who wish 
to remain throughout the day can be provided with dinner, have the use of the 
Study Room, take the daily walk with the Boarders, and return home at the 
close of the day, free from all Schooi Duties. 


The House is spacious, beautifully furnished, and well supplied. with all the 
modern conveniences. The situation is central and select. 
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jottage Hill 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
0. 0. WEISELL, - - - - Principal and Proprietor. 








Cottage Hill Seminary, pleasantly located in the City of Poughkeepsie, on the 
east bank of the Hudson, midway between Albany and New York, has been long 
and favorably known as one of the best educational institutions in the State. 


This school is designed to afford the very best facilities in the preparation of 
young ladies for Colleges of the highest grade. 
GREAT ATTENTION WILL BE PAID TO 
MUSIC, the FINE ARTS, and ANCIENT and MODERN LANGUAGES. 
In this regard we design to make our School specially prominent. 
Pupils completing the Academic course satisfactorily will receive a diploma. 
Address, Cc. C. WETSELL, 


Principal and Proprietor. 





THE STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, ’ 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO,, 


OFFICKHK, 


Nos.5&7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH OFFICES, 


In NEW YORK, 1142 Broadway, near 26th Street, 
In BROOKLYN, 279 Fulton, cor. Tillary Street, 
In PHILADELPHIA, 47 North Eighth Street, 

In BALTIMORE, 110 West Baltimore Street. 


Dye, Clean and Re-finish all kinds of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dresses, 
Shawls, &c., &c. Ladies’ Dresses cleansed and Gentlemen's Coats, &c., 
Dyed and Cleansed without ripping. Kid Gloves and Feathers cleansed and 
dyed. Muslin Shades and Chintz cleaned and glazed. Goods received and 
returned by express. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 
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Rock Will Wollene, 


© 


MARYLAND, 


Conducted by the Christian Brothers. 


This Institution is situated upon a rising ground, in one of the 
healthiest and most picturesque portions of the State, and within a few 
minutes’ walk of the Ellicott City Railroad Station. 

It affords rare facilities to the student who would pursue a Commer- 
cial, Classical, or Scientific course. 

While proper care is bestowed on every subject taught in the Col- 
lege, our own language receives special attention. The daily exercises 
of the students in Grammar, Composition, and Rhetoric are publicly 
discussed and corrected in the class-room. The English classics are 
read with all the attention bestowed on a Latin or Greek author; words, 
idioms, striking expressions and historical allusions are dwelt upon in 
the spirit of sound criticism and philology. 


For particulars see Catalogue. 





TERMS: 


Board, Washing and Tuition. ... 
Entrance Fee 


Piano, $60; 
Drawing 
Books and Stationery at current prices. 


BRO. BETTELIN, President. 








MLLES, CHARBONNIERS’ 


FRENCH PROTESTANT 


BOARDING 


YOUNG LADIES, 


NO. 36 HAST SSTH STREET, 


(Formerly 42 Avenue du Roule, Neuilly, Paris,) 


RE-OPENED SEPTEMBER 23. 
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Gannett 


BOSTON, MASS 





(FORMERLY CHESTER SQUARE SCHOOL,) 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


lh ° oe 


Twenty-three Professors and Teachers. 
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Rev. GEORGE GANNETT, 
PRINCIPAL, 


69 Chester Square,Boston, Mass. 
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POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE 


OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Market St., West of 17th, PHILADELPHIA. 


The College comprises 
THE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 
Designed for Students who may not prefer a professional course in one of the industrial 
arts, and who yet wish to avail themselves of the privileges of the College instruction and 
discipline, and FIVE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, 
For Professional Students, viz.; 

THE SCHOOL OF MINES; designed to impart a thoroughly scientific and practical edu- 
cation in Mine Engineering, and in the best methods of determining the value of Mineral 
Lands, and of analyzing and manufacturing Mine products. 

THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY: for Class instruction and for special 
Laboratory instruction, and designed to afford facilities for acquiring a thorough knowl- 
edge of Chemistry, which shall equal in appointments, cheapness and thoroughness, those 
of European Laboratories. 

THE SCHOOL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING: in which students pursue Mathematics as 
applied to Engineering, and are taught the most approved principles and methods involved 
in the construction of Roads, Bridges, Buildings, and Public Works. 

THE SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING: in which the class are conducted 
through a full course on Mechanical Philosopby, and the Principles of Machines; on the 
location and construction of Engines, Furnaces, Foundries, etc. 

THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITEUCTORE: affording, by means of Lectures on the history of 
Architecture and the principles of Construction, of studies of the Orders and Styles, and 
of practical lessons in Modelling in clay and plaster, rare facilities for acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the profession. 

Geological and Mineralogical Excursions, and practice in the Smelting and Analysis of 
Ores; in Mechanical, Topographical and Architectural Drawing; in the Modelling of 
Arches, Stairways, etc., in Plaster, and in the use of the Engineering Instruments in the 
field, alternate with and complete the scientific instruction. 

The Annual Announcement of the College, containing full information as to Courses of 
Instruction, Terms, Boarding, etc., may be obtained on application to 


ALFRED L. KENNEDY, M. D., 
President of Faculty, Polytechnic College, Philadelphia. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
suntan toe oa 
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ln looking back on the mighty changes that have been, 
and still are, going forward on the earth’s surface, the philoso- 
phic mind cannot but notice the apparent insignificance 
of the agents by whose instrumentality those changes are 
wrought out. No wise man _ will despise small things, 
and for this reason he will not fail to take precautions 
that may seem unnecessary to others. Neglect, apparently 
the most trivial, may be the cause of the most frightful 
accidents, or may inaugurate a series of wide-spread calamities. 

On the other hand, influences. that may seem to us ridicu- 
lously insignificant have achieved results that mock the 
fruition of the noisiest and most pretentious efforts. The 
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boring of minute insects may at last make a_ breach 
in a levee, and produce an inundation which will destroy 
thousands of lives and millions of property, convert- 
ing dry land into a watery waste. But, meanwhile, other 
animals, equally minute, are laying the broad platforms, not 
of halls or temples, but of islands or even future continents, 
fitted for the habitation and sustenance of man. Neither is 
this the result of active exertion, as is popularly but er- 
roneously supposed. The beautiful language of poetry has 
been, unfortunately, invoked to perpetuate this error, which 
prevailed universally up to within the last forty years. 
Sublime descriptions are given of the stupendous labors 
achieved by those minute animals—of the dwellings they con- 
struct, which afterwards become their tombs. There is, 
indeed, something poetic and fascinating in the idea of those 
tiny organisms—with consistent inaccuracy termed worms or 
insects—building marble palaces dwarfing in number the 
dwellings in the mightiest cities earth ever saw, or even in all 
earths cities combined, whether they have passed away 
or still exist. It is equally pleasing and fanciful to read 
how the proprietors of these mansions held a perpetual fee- 
simple of their residences for purposes of sepulture, and 
founded nations whose individuals were almost literally as 
numerous as the sands of the seashore, and which existed in 
communities longer than the wildest vagaries of Hindoo legend 
claim fortheir mythological records! This conception, beauti- 
ful as it is, is now consigned, like many a cherished illusion, 
to the shadowy regions of fable. Like the growth of the 
lilies of the field, which toil not, neither do they spin, is the 
steady uprearing of those stupendous structures, which shame 
the proudest efforts of labor and skill. As the unconscious in- 


fluence of a noble soul may, by firing the emulation of a great 


and kindred spirit, exert a more potent and permanent in- 
fluence on our race than the achievements of others better 
known and apparently more successful, so the mere process of 
life in the development of these minute organisms achieves 
results in the presence of which the labors of the ant, and the 
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beaver, or the most arduous and protracted efforts of man 
himself are insignificant beyond comparison.* 

Though the facts of coral formation may not be as fanciful 
as the poetic hypothesis, they are even still more amazing. 
Let us suppose for a moment that human beings existed so 
long, and in such vast numbers, on the earth’s surface, that 
its crust, from ten to two hundred miles in depth, consisted of 
successive layers of human skeletons, cemented together by 
other solid substances intermingled with them, the constant 
mortality of cach successive individual adding slowly and 
silently to the vast pile. This will give us a faint idea of the in- 
conceivable numbers of the animals whose skeletons have mainly 
contributed to the formation of coral reefs and islands, and 
also the immense period during which they successively lived 
and ceased to exist. Each individual animal is technically 
termed a polyp, to which species of radiate nearly all the 
coral animals belong. A single cluster, branch or develop- 
ment, with the skeletons joined to a common base, may contain 
numerous polyps, and is termed a zoophyte. 

Mr. Dana estimates the average rate of growthof a coral reef 
at five feet in a thousand years; Ehrenberg thinks it still 
less.f Many existing coral reefs are caleulated to havea thick- 
ness of, at least, two thousand feet, and far greater thicknesses 
may possibly exist. A mass of hemispherical coral, twelve 
feet thick, forming a single zoophyte, is estimated to contain 
5,500,000 living polyps. 

Now, when we reflect that in the Pacific Ocean there are 
continuous coral formations many thousand square miles in 
extent, and that the great Australian reef is over 1,000 miles in 
length,we can searcely conceive the number of skeletons it would 
take to constitute such formations. We only know, that, allow- 
ing for difference of size, a single one of the many separate coral 
tracts of the Pacific would contain more skeletons than the 


* Dana, Darwin, Agassiz 
+ Dana, page 253; Ehrenberg, page 751; see, also, Lyell's Prix. of Geology, 
chapter last. 
¢ Darwin, Dana, Lyel!. 
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whole globe would contain human skeletons under the ex- 
treme supposition above mentioned. At the rate of five feet 
in a thousand years, at least four hundred thousand years 
would be required for the growth of a coral formation two 
thousand feet in thickness. Great as is this period, there are 
circumstances which render it probable that the actual time 


— 


required would be far greater. In the first place, no living 
coral will grow on other living coral; * consequently, when a 
zoophyte ceases to exist, an indefinite period must elapse 
before growth is resumed. For this reason among others the 
coral growth is not uniform on any reef or island, but is dis- 
tributed here and there in patches, sometimes of great extent, 
while other large areas are bare.t In the second place, as 
we shall see presently, it supposes a uniform rate of subsidence 
of the coral, corresponding exactly with its upward rate of 
growth, otherwise a lateral formation will occur, which in any 
event would subsequently delay if it did not altogether cheek 
the outer growth. For these reasons the time required for 
reef of the above thickness would, in all probability, be far 
greater than the above estimate. The greatest depth at which 


living corals have been observed does not exceed twenty-five 


fathoms.{ Ehrenberg gives only six fathoms as the range on 
the Red Sea reets, but Capt. Moresby ¢ and Lieut. Welstead 


found them at a depthof twenty-five fathoms in a place where 


the water was unusually pure and free from sediment. Agassiz 
observed that the reef-building corals of Florida did not 
extend below ten fathoms, but Mr. Pourtales found one or two 
species at a depth of fifteen fathoms. Darwin and Dana 
agree in giving the ordinary limit of coral growth to be twenty 
fathoms. Under these circumstances it may be asked how 


reets of the enormous thickness just mentioned can be formed. 


Ehrenberg. + Dana, supra. 
t Kotzebue’s Voyage, Capt. Moresby, ete. 
§ In observations elsewhere it may be remarked that Capt. Moresby 
never found living coral at a depth greater than twelve or fifteen fathoms. 
See Darwin. 
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It can only be explained on the theory of a gradual subsidence 
of the land, and unless the rate of subsidence exactly corres- 
ponded with the upward elevation of the coral reef, it is ob- 
vious that when the surface of the water was reached, above 
which the zoophytes cannot exist, they can then extend only 
in a lateral direction, till a further subsidence enables them 
to extend upward once more. This gradual subsidence, now 
universally admitted, is of itself a complete solution of all the 
various processes and appearances observed in the different 
stages of coral formation. 

Before illustrating this point, we shall brietly notice the 
old theory that prevailed up to a recent period, but which 
must now be regarded as abandoned. It was observed that 
the form of most coral reefs and islands was cireular or oval, 
inclosing a lagoon or lake of more or less extent and in turn 
surrounded by «a deep ocean. These islands are known by the 
name of ato//s. Their appearance very naturally gave rise 
to the theory that the bed of the ocean immediately below the 
cireular formation wassimply the crest of a submarine volcano, 
of which the enclosed lagoon was the extinet crater. In those 
cases where the lagoon enclosed within the reef contained 
other islands, they were regarded as smaller cones rising from 
the interior of the large crater, as in the great Hawaian 
volcano. This theory the first examinations and researches 
seemed to confirm. In the first place, the coral regions of the 


Pacific Ocean, where the atolls are most numerous, were beyond 


all question originally the seat of voleanic action, and though 


this agency is extinct where the coral regions actually exist, 
its present activity in Hawaii, the New Hebrides, the Ladrones 
and other islands, exhibits to us what was once the common 
condition of the whole region in question. Secondly, in 
some places, as for instance the Gambier Islands, rocks com- 
posed of porous lava rise up in a lagoon bordered by a cirenu- 
lar reef. Thirdly, in islands of undoubted volcanic forma- 
tion, the harbor is often formed by a narrow breach in the 
cone, converting the crater into a circular haven. In like 


manner there is often a single deep pas-age, leading from the 
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sea into the lagoon of a coral island, forming a harbor which 
seems the exact counterpart of that formed by the crater. 
Lastly, the numerous islands in the Galapagos Archipelago 
have their southern sides the lowest and in many cases broken 
down, so that, if submerged and incrusted with coral, they 
would resemble true atolls in shape, the latter having their 
windward sides always the highest.* 

Nothing, then, would seem at first sight more probable 
than the theory of the formation of those islands from the 
craters of extinct volcanoes, and this opinion was, for some 
time, all but universally accepted. Grave objections, it is 
true, were urged by some against the theory; but, like most 
researches atter truth, they were at first deemed impertinent 
cavils. With the progress of investigation, however, the ob- 
jections multiplied, and the able and exhaustive researches of 
Darwin and Dana have finally broken it down altogether. 
The objections to the old theory may be briefly summarized 
as follows: First, the volcanic cones were originally formed 
either above or below the surface of the sea. On the first 
supposition, the crater would sink beneath the waters, and, 
except in rare instances, would be destroyed during the sub- 
sidence. Secondly, on the old theory, craters should exist 
over fifty miles in diameter, while craters over thirty miles in 


diameter were ot common occurrence. No facts give any 


countenance to such an assumption. Thirdly, on the same 
supposition the high islands of the Pacifie Ocean, encircled 
by coral reefs, should abound in craters. On the contrary, 
the three nearest groups to the great coal region, viz., the 
Marquesas, the Gambier, and the Society Islands, contain, so 
far as known, no craters whatever. But what gave the finish- 
ing blow to the theory is the well-established fact, that the ex- 
treme depth at which living zoophytes have been observed does 
not exceed twenty-five fathoms. This would not only necessitate 
the presence of innumerable volcanoes throughout the Pacifie 


Ocean, which were, without exception, almost identical in 


* Lyell’s Prin. of Geology, last chapter. 
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height, or, in other words, equidistant from the sea level; but, 
as before noticed, in view of the thickness of most reefs, in 
any event necessitates the theory of gradual subsidence, 
which of itself is sufficient to explain all coral formations.* 
Some writers have supposed that those islands were formed 
on immense shallow plateaux or submarine banks ; but besides 
the great improbability of this supposition, which we shall 
explain further on, it gives no explanation whatever of the 
lagoon structure. 

We shall now show that the theory of gradual subsidence, 
necessary under any circumstances, is alone adequate to ex- 
plain all the phenomena of coral formation however varied or 
complex. Let us picture to ourselves an archipelago, mainly 
composed of three large islands in the Indian Ocean, existing 
in an era far remote. Suppose them to be situated west of 
Hindostan, and to extend from 14° north to 8° south lati- 
tude. The centre island is about 600 miles in length by 
about 80 in breadth, about equal in size to the New England 
States, or the State of New York. The two other large 
islands are more compact in shape, but less than half the area 
of the centre one. The centre island has two parallel ranges 
of lofty mountains, running longitudinally through its extent. 
The mountains on the other two are not quite as lofty, and 
the southern one contains a number of lofty plateaux or ele- 
vated table lands. They are diversified with forests, moun- 
tain ranges, valleys, rivers, hills, dales, and probably inland 
lakes. In the same clime as Ceylon, they would doubtless be 
as rich and luxuriant as the latter in its rare productions, and 
would be far more extensive. Let us suppose each island of 
the above archipelago to be encircled by a coral barrier reef, 


which, previous to any subsidence, has grown to the sea level. 


Each of these barriers, particularly in the larger islands, is 


interrupted by numerous wide passages, entirely free from 
coral. The reason is two-fold. In the first place, the zoo- 
phytes cannot exist in fresh water, or in water holding much 


* Darwin, Dana; Lyell’s Prin. of Geology. 
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sediment in solution. They are epicures in their own way, 
these polyps, and require for their existence pure sea water, 
uncontaminated by earth or river. Wherever, then, the 
larger rivers of that island flow into the sea, bringing down 
their accompanying sediment, the coral will not be found. 
Opposite beetling cliffs, or precipitous shores, indicating deep 
water, close in shore, coral will also be absent, as it only grows 
in limited depths. These reasons, with long extents of sandy 
beach, may possibly cause interruptions of the coral formation 
for considerable distances along the shores. 

We shall now suppose that a general subsidence of the 
entire Archipelago has set in. Slowly but inevitably these 
large and beautiful islands sink, the sea gradually encroaching 
on the lower portions of the coast, and penetrating in deep, 
arm-like bays into the valleys and dales of the interior. The 


surrounding coral formations participate in this subsidence, 


and here we are in presence of a beautiful and interesting fact. 
Whilethe polyps may exist and multiply at the depth of fifteen 


or twenty fathoms, they prefer to live as near the surface as 
possible ;* consequently, as soon as the reef is submerged, the 
summit will be their favorite location. Hence, as the reef, 
in common with the island, subsides, the coral formation again 
grows constantly to the surface. Thus, while the island is 
steadily sinking, and the sea continually encroaching on its 
shores, the outer wall remains as before, bidding defiance 
alike to the mysterious operations of the earth and the wild 
storms of the sea. It would be very far from the truth, how- 
ever, to assert that storms have not a very important effect 
on the modification and distribution of these formations. 
Sometimes large masses of coral are torn away and hurled 
violently to the shore ; the debris being occasionally piled up 
to an extraordinary height. Hence the windward sides of 
coral islands are invariably higher than the leeward, and the 
passage into their lagoons is invariably in the latter direct‘on. 


= 


Storms also smooth and polish the formation, filling up the 


Dana, page 257. 
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pores of the dead zoophyte—which is but a portion of 
the whole coral—and cementing it with the fine coral sand, 
worn by the action of the waves, and the remains of shells and 
other marine organic products. At this stage, too, nullipores 
wnd other corallines, differing from coral animals in being 
true vegetables, also in their superior solidity, having no vis- 
ible pores or cells, frequently grow on the outer reef, solidity- 


ing the mass still more,and from their hardness far exceeding 


that of the limestone, helping to secure it from the abrading 


action of the waves. These vegetables, however, are by no 
means universally present, nor is their presence necessary.* 
The action of the storms on the coral distribution will be ev- 
ident in the case of the islands under consideration. So tena- 
cious of life is the zoophyte, that, though hurled by the storm 
from its parent stem, it is ready to sprout on any rock where 
the polyps can find quiet long enough to secure a firm attach- 
ment.f As the subsidence progresses, the deep arms of the 
sea, embaying each island, finally meet, converting each re- 
spectively into a group of islands, consisting of the plateaux 
and other higher ground of the former islands. The storms 
now cast fragments of living coral on the rocks adjacent to the 
new islands, or the lateral growth of the coral may reach the 
islands nearest the reef.~ The result is, that the new islands 
in the course of time are encircled, each by a new reef, and, 
although the greater part of the land has now disappeared, 
several of these islands, particularly in the central and south- 
ern groups, are still from 500 to 4,000 square miles in extent. 
The submergence continuing, the plateaux on the secondary 
islands, gradually declining till they become level plains, at 
length sink below the sea level. The former mountains, 
now reduced to moderate elevations, become in turn groups of 
still smaller islands. 

We now have a number of very large reefs, encircling 
spaces of sea many thousands of square miles in extent, and 

Dana. + Ib. 


{ The latter is probably the case in most instances. See Darwin. 
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within these spaces are many other reefs inclosing groups of 
small islands. The subsidence has at this time become so 
great, that the water between the great outer reefs and the 
secondary reefs inclosing the islands is now very deep, and 
the outside ocean, immediately beyond the reef, is still deeper. 
Hence, as the zoophytes must live in deep water, and there is 
no possibility of further lateral extension, the outer reefs grad- 
ually become narrower, and finally disappear altogether.* The 
same phenomenon would occur still more rapidly, if at 
this point the subsidence should become somewhat more rapid 
than the coral growth. Sometimes, it is true, the coral will 
expand from a comparatively narrow stem into a large tabular 
mass, resembling an enormous umbrella. These are called 
chapeiros and mushrooms. In the Abrolhos Islands and in 
certain regions of the Pacific tracts of ocean are covered with 
these, but they only occur within outer reefs, on comparatively 
shallow plateaux, where the tides are moderate and the water 
is comparatively smooth and protected from storms. Other- 
wise, from their very insecure foundation, they would evidently 
be quite unable to withstand the fury of the ocean storms. 
Near Tongataboo the United States exploring vessel Vin- 
cennes ran on one of these plateaux, but instead of being stuck 
fast, the whole plateau broke off from its stem and disappeared, 
leaving clear water for future vessels, where the chart once 
indicated a sunken reef. Not a particle of injury was done to 
the vessel; but, though similar occurrences are not uncommon, 
vessels usually are not so fortunate, and the reef proves more 
firm and refractory. 

The reader will now bear in mind that the great 
reefs encircling the original islands have disappeared, 


and, with the continued progress of the submergence, are 


buried far out of sight. There remain three distinet groups 


of reefs or large atolls, where the secondary islands once stood, 


wnd these generally inclose small islands consisting of the 


* See Dana, page 323; also Lyell, Principles of Geology, chap. 50. 
+ See Prof. Hartt’s Geology and Physical Geography of Brazil. 
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mountains or higher plateaux of the original islands, some of 
which are now down to the water’s edge. In the centre group 
these large atolls are in two parallel ranges for hundreds of 
miles, indicating the presence of the two original mountain 
ranges. In many instances, particularly in the southern group, 
the reefs inclose level spaces, which were originally the high 
plateaux, a feature which, as before observed, prevailed in the 
southern island. These being soon submerged, and probably 
affording in most instances no proper surface for coral growth, 
become huge atolls, inclosing spaces of open water sometimes 
from 2,000 to 4,000 miles in extent. These reefs, conse- 
quently, share the fate of the outer reefs, and are in turn sub- 
merged. Meanwhile, most of the islands inclosed within the 
other large reefs gradually sink to the water’s edge, and are, 
in most cases, surrounded by a separate coral reef, as before. 
These interior atolls are thus inclosed within large atolls, and 
it is noticeable that the interior atolls are in most instances 
near the outer reefs, indicating the lateral extension of the 
coral from the latter. Thus the central space within most of 
those reefs is a large sheet of open water. In a few instances 
islands will be formed on the outer reef line ; while the inner 
atolls will be in many instances a series of islets encircling the 
inclosed lagoons. With continued subsidence, the smallest of 


those inner atolls diminish in size, and the inclosed lagoons 
become finally dried up by the detritus washed into them from 


their respective reefs, or the inner reef itself alone remains, 


rising from the water only in occasional places.* The original 
central island, having the loftiest mountains, and in general 
the highest elevation, would be the last to reach the above 
condition. 

Let us suppose this island, then, to consist now of groups 
of large reefs, inclosing spaces thickly dotted with atolls, 
with small islands of low elevation, and with rocks, while the 
intervening space is dangerous with sunken coral rocks. The 
secondary reefs of the northern group, in consequence of the 


* Dana; also, Agassiz on Florida Reefs. 
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lower elevation of the northern island, or a somewhat more 
rapid subsidence in that quarter, have meanwhile all disap- 
peared, together with most of the inner atolls, a few small 
coral islands alone being left ; while the south group contains 
a few coral islands of somewhat larger dimensions than the 
other groups, with a number of submerged banks, some of 
which are of great extent, but all of which are submerged 
itolls.* The spaces between each outer reef are deep water, 
never less than from 150 to 250 fathoms, often far greater, 
while the surrounding ocean is still deeper. The subsidence 
has now ceased, or is so small as to be unnoticeable, while 
three distinct clusters, as above described, cover the ocean for 
au space of over 1,500 miles in length. 

The above is no imaginary sketch, but an accurate descrip- 
tion of the effects that would follow from the subsidence of the 
supposed island. It not only explains in a most beautiful man- 
ner all the successive phenomena attending the formation ot 
coral islands during subsidence, but is acomplete elucidation of 
a process which would exactly produce the present condition 


of the Laceadives, the Maldives, and the Chagos group in the 


Indian Ocean; and we give this particular example as the 
most perfect illustration we know of all the successive steps in 
the process of coral formation. The two parallel clusters of 
huge atolls in the Maldives still exist, inclosing within their 
limits other smaller atolls, besides islands, rocks, and inter- 
vening coral reefs. In the Laccatives’the outer atolls have dis- 
wppeared, indicating a still greater subsidence, and a few 
small islands alone are left, over which the storms of 
ocean Occasionally sweep. Such a catastrophe occurred in 
1847 on the two largest of these small islands; a terrific 
hurricane sweeping over them, uprooting the cocoa-nut and 
other trees, filling the wells with salt water, destroying the 
houses, and causing a loss of 1,500 lives, nearly all the in- 
habitants on the islands. The Chagos group contains some 
islands of moderate size, with a number of sunken banks, 


* Lyell, as before, chap. 50; Dana. Capt. Moresby. 
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which all authorities pronounce as submerged atolls. The 
great Chagos bank, oval or nearly circular in shape, is an ex- 


ample of one of these, being 80 miles long, and consisting of 
a fringe 4 to 10 fathoms deep all round the rim, thence de- 
scending rapidly to a depth of 40 or 50 fathoms throughout 
its interior.* 

As before observed, the larger a coral island is the more 
numerous will probably be the entrances into its lagoon. 
They are always on the leeward side, which renders the 
harbor more secure and easy of access, and is of singular ad- 
vantage to navigators. Sometimes green islets dot the lagoon 
all around, interrupted by bare reef rock or the various 
passages into the lagoon. It is a beautiful sight to observe 
from shipboard a succession like this of verdure-clad isles, 
which, like emeralds surrounding a ring, gem the line of the 
reef, inclosing within the bosom of the atoll an expanse of 
comparatively smooth water. Since the formation of the 
coral corresponds with the slope of the shore, as subsidence 
progresses the atoll diminishes in size, except when it rests on 
a level plateau. At length the lagoon is obliterated trom the 


lateral growth of the coral over its surface, and the detritus 


accumulated from the wearing of the reef. Thus the very 


small islands have no lagoon, but usually a slight depression 
in the centre. Occasionally in larger islands the lagoon is 
obliterated by the growth of the barrier reef all around, 
gradually cutting off communication with the sea. This 
causes its disappearance from evaporation. A slight upheaval, 
subsequent to the era of subsidence, produces, of course, the 
same result. 

Perhaps some of our readers may suppose that, apart from 
the thickness of coral reefs, the theory of subsidence is quite 
gratuitous and unsupported by other evidence. Though this 
evidence is in itself sufficient, and the theory itself explains 
every phase of the formation, to regard it as the sole or even 
the chief evidence of such subsidence would be quite erroneous. 


* See Dana’s Map, page 192 
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The gradual subsidence of large tracts of land rests on well- 
established evidence, quite independent of that derived from 
coral growth. The island of Heligoland, in the North Sea, 
was, 1,400 or 1,500 years ago, a large island, the home of a 
considerable portion of that Anglo-Saxon race who afterwards 
conquered and oceupied England. For a long period it has 
been gradually sinking into the ocean, and it is less than half 
the size it was in 1807, when seized by England. Some years 
ago it was less than a mile in diameter, and still decreasing. 
At no distant day it will probably disappear altogether. The 
northern part of Jutland, once a peninsula, has been within 
the last thirty years converted into an island by the Lym- 
fiord. The encroachments of the sea on the eastern coasts ot 
Engiand and Scotland are well known, some towns and vil- 
lages having disappeared and others been removed further in- 
land.* For at least four centuries the western coast of Green- 
land has been subsiding for a distance of 600 miles. Ancient 
buildings on low, rocky islands and on level ground near the 
mainshore have been submerged, and the Greenlander, for 
this reason, never builds his hut near the water’s edge. In 
one instance, Moravian settlers had to renew more than once 
the poles on which their large boats were set, and the old poles 
still remain beneath the water, measures and silent witnesses 
of the change.t But, perhaps, the most singular instance of 
present action is afforded by the peninsula of Scandinavia, 
where a tilting motion of the whole region is observable. The 
result of this singular movement is an upheaval of the whole, 
from the North Cape to Stockholm, a distance of over 700 
miles, varying from more than three feet to a couple of inches 
inacentury. South of Stockholm the upheaval ceases, and 
coming to southern Scandinavia a very perceptible subsidence 


has been proved. A stone at the water’s edge, measured by 


Linnieus, was, a century later, 100 feet distant. Assuming 


the slope of the shore to be one foot in 200 feet, this rate 





* See Lyell. Prin. of Geology, chap. xix. 


+ Proceedings of Geol. Soc., No. 42 ; Lyell, chap. xxx. 
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would suffice for the formation of coral reefs. One cireum- 
stance is noticeable in the history of this subsidence. Sir 
Charles Lyell declares, after minute investigation, that there 
are clear evidentes of alternate subsidence and upheaval. One 


of these he describes as follows: 


‘*TIn digging a canal in 1819 at Soderstelje, about sixteen miles to 
the south of Stockholm, to unite Lake Maeler to the Baltic, marine 
strata containing fossil shells of Baltic species were passed through. 
At adepth of about sixty feet they came down upon what seems to 
have been a buried fishing-hut contructed of wood in a state of decom- 
position, which soon crumbled away onexposure to the air. The lowest 
part, however, which had stood on a level with the sea, was in a more 
perfect state of preservation. On the floor of the hut was a rude fire- 
place, consisting of a ring of stones, and within this were cinders and 
charred wood. On the outside lay boughs of the fir, cut as with an 
axe, with the leaves or needles still attached. It seems very difficult to 
explain the position of this buried hut without imagining, as in the case 
of the temple of Serapis, first a subsidence to the depth of more than 
sixty feet, then a re-elevation. During the period of submergence the 
hut must have become covered over with gravel and shelly marl, under 
which not only the hut but several vessels also were found of very 
antique form, and having their timbers fastened together with wooden 
pegs instead of nails.”’ * 


Hitherto we have supposed the gradual subsidence in the 
Indian Ocean to be uniform. Assuming a temporary inter- 
ruption of this movement, succeeded by a period of gradual 
upheaval again followed by a subsidence, the explanation of 
the phenomena becomes even simpler. Imagine the subsi- 
dence to cease while the secondary reefs are forming, and a 
gradual upheaval to take place. The water between the 
outer and secondary reefs is already too deep for any more 
lateral coral formation, as is also the outer ocean. As the 
upheaval progresses, the whole coral reef is bared to view, 
and the zoophytes cease to exist. A subsidence now recom- 
mencing ‘will inevitably bury the reef out of sight. The 


z 


same thing would happen to the submerged subsequent reefs, 


by the same phenomenon occurring at subsequent periods. 


* Prin. of Geol., chap. xxx. 
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Though this alternation probably did oceur, its supposition is 
not necessary, for even with a uniform subsidence the same 


phenomenon would occur, though it would take a longer pe- 


riod for the disappearance of the reefs. Tat alternations 
lave occurred elsewhere is beyond dispute. Honden Island, 
one of the Paumotus, contains many deserted shells of the 
huge Tridacna, lying in clefts of the coral rock above the level 
of high tide in the lagoon. There are three entrances to 
this lagoon, two of which are now dry even at low water, 
while the third is dry at high water. All the indications on 
this island show an upheaval of two feet. Clermont Ton- 
nerre in the same group indicates the same elevation, while 
Dean Island shows an upheaval of six feet. Elizabeth Island 
has perpendicular coral cliits, over 50 feet in height; its re- 
elevation is caleulated at 80 feet. Aurora Island, composed 
of coral limestone, has experienced an elevation of 250 feet. 
[ts cliffs resemble the pulisades of the Hudson, and are worn 
in some places into deep caverns. Its western side is the 
highest, whence it slopes gradually to the sea. The Tonga 
islands all exhibit proofs of elevation, varying, so far as ascer- 
tained, from 20 to 100 feet. In one islam !, Eua, coral is said 
to exist at a height of 300 feet. Through the Pacitie in ven 
eral these elevations occur. In the Ladrone Islands the 
greatest elevations have been observed ; coral rock being 
found in two islands at a height of 600 feet.* These facts in 
dicate that throughout the greater part of the Pacitic Ocean 
the subsidence has for a considerable period ceased, and been 
succeeded by an upheaval, varying from an insignificant 
umount to 600 feet, and averaging, we should judge from the 
observations, some eight or ten feet. These upheavals, though 
very extensive, do not seem to be general or synchronous 
through the whole Pacific region. Sometimes they wre Ccon- 
fined to a very limited area, and vary considerably within 
that space; at other places they extend over entire island 


groups. With a few possible exceptions, the rise in all ap- 


See Dana, Lyel!, Beecher, and others. 
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pears to have been gradual.* In a limited part of the Pacific 
region subsidence is still in progress. In the islands of Ua- 
lau and Ponape, of the Carolina group, certain sacred struc- 
tures were built on small islets, which are now beneath the 
level of the water. What once were paths are now passages 
for canoes, and breaking down the stone walls allows the water 
to enter the inclosure.t There is reason to suspect a similar 
state of things in some of the neighboring islands. In the 
great coral region of the Pagific, stretching from the south- 
west to the north-east, a distance of 6,000 miles in 
length by 2,000 in breadth, the extreme southern and south- 
western portions exhibit high land, sometimes containing 
lofty mountains, fringed or surrounded with coral reefs. 
Proceeding northward, these are succeeded by coral islands 
with their accompanying lagoons. Approaching the equator, 
these diminish in size, till the lagoons disappear and they be- 
come small islets, which in turn disappear, and an unbroken 
expanse of water succeeds till we reach the Sandwich Islands. 
This proves that, beginning at the southern and south-western 
portion of this region, the subsidence steadily increases till 
the equator is reached, when finally the islets disappear alto- 
gether. Now, it is precisely near the line of greatest 
depression, where, if at all, the action should be longest con- 
tinued, that the subsidence is still in progress, though it has 
ceased in every other portion. Beyond where the ast isles 
disappear a wide waste of waters is seen for the space of 1,500 
miles each way, reminding the observer of the blank, starless 
space in the heavens. Beyond this space mountainous islands 
again appear, showing that the subsidence has extended no 
further, or has had but a limited effect.t 

Thus, while the high and mountainous islands of the 
southern portion show that the subsidence has not wholly en- 


gulfed the original land, its total disappearance, succeeded by 


coral islands further north, proves the subsidence to have been 





* Dana, ete. + Hall, Wilkes’ Expedition. 
t Dana; Darwin above cited ; also Lyell, as before. 
“OL. XXVIII.—NO. LVI. 
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greater, while the common disappearance of all land, with the 
succeeding coral formations, if any such existed, between the 
equator and the Hawaian Islands, indicates when the subsidence 
was greatest. The reappearance of the Hawaian group, with 
the islands due west, indicates that the subsidence has again 
diminished or has terminated at these places. Assuming, then, 
with all the latest authorities, that the Pacific Ocean once con- 
tained a great continent, or archipelago of large islands, where 
the above coral region now exists, and looking at coral for- 
mations in other parts of the world, it becomes an interesting 
question whether a// coral formations were not originally bar- 
riers or fringing reefs to continents or very large islands, such 
as we have already assumed. The more we look at the facts, 
the more they favor this supposition. In the latest authori 
ties all agree that the thickness of the reef, consequently the 
antiquity of the formation, depends very much on the distance 
of the reef from the shore.* For instance, the great Austra- 
lian barrier reef is an example of one of the oldest existing 
formations. The exact thickness has not been ascertained, 
but from the depth of the water just beyond the reef it must 


be over 2,000 feet, and may be far greater. The outer depth 


is unknown. This result is naturally to be expected in conse- 
quence of its distance from the shore. This distance varies from 
twenty to seventy miles, and forms a natural harbor fora dis- 
tance equalling that from Florida to Newfoundland.t The depth 
varies from ten to sixty fathoms.t Wherever the torrid or semi- 
torrid shores of large continents are engirdled by shallow seas 
with rocky bottom, and unaffected by recent volcanic action, 
cold currents, or the presence of large sedimentary rivers, 
there the coral formation is sure to be present. The southern 
coasts of France and Italy, the northern and south-eastern 
coasts of Africa, the shores of the Red Sea, with portions of 
the Brazil, California and Florida shores, show the invariable 
presence of coral under these conditions. In the Florida 





* See Dana, pages 157-259; Darwin, page 256; Lyell’s Principles Geo- 
logy, page 791. 
+ A distance of over 1,200 miles. ¢ Jukes’ Voyage ; Dana. 
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reefs the subsidence is plainly indicated, and here we see a 
barrier reef with coral islands forming within and in some 
cases on it.* In case of a further subsidence of the Australian 
barrier it would disappear, and, if continued, the continent 
would share the same fate, leaving, as in the blank Pacific 
space above noticed, no indication whatever. Admitting the 
existence of a continent or group of large islands in this 
latter region, it is more than likely that, for a very large por- 
tion of its circumference, it has been fringed or surrounded 
with reefs that have now disappeared. The Bahamas and 
Bermudas afford present examples of such barrier reefs. The 
great Australian reef itself may once have been a contin- 
uation of the great Pacific reef system. The coral reef on the 
west of New Caledonia extends 150 miles beyond the island to 
the north, and sixty miles to the south, making a continuous 
coral barrier over 400 miles in length. The northern portion 
may once have been connected with the extensive reefs of the 
Louisiade group and those to the north of New Guinea, while 
the southern prolongation may have been continued west to 
the great Australian reef, which terminates exactly at the same 
latitude. Thus there would be an immense coral reef border- 
ing the north-east of Australia and the entire western 
extremity of the great coral region of the Pacific. We 
may observe here, that the thickness of the Louisiade and New 
Caledonia reefs is enormous, being regarded as equal to those 
of Australia. The similar thickness of the Gambier reefs at 
the south-eastern extremity of this region may possibly indi- 
cate it to be a remnant of the same formation. <As further 


evidence on this subject we quote Mr. Dana, who, we may 
remark, does not seem to favor the above theory. He says: 


‘¢In the East Indies the most extensive reefs are found in the open 
seas between the large islands, these islands at the same time often being 
without proper reefs, or with mere traces of coral. This is the case 
between Borneo and the range of large islands south ; the China 
Sea is another instance of it; north of New Guinea a few degrees is 
another.” 


% See Agassiz, above cited. 
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Mr. Dana attempts to explain the formation of these reefs 
as follows : 

‘¢ A sinking island becomes a more and more favorable spot for the 
growth of coral as it descends; for as its extent diminishes, its streams 
of fresh water and detritus also decrease. It might therefore be expected, 
on this account alone, that such isolated spots of land, away from all im- 
pure waters in the open ocean, should become the bases of large reefs.” 


In this explanation the distinguished author seems to have 
overlooked a very grave objection. With the subsidence of 
the island, the bed of the adjacent sea would also sink in 
nearly every instance, thus rendering it impossible for the 
coral formation to extend to any great distance from the 
island in question. Therefore, unless the island was small, 


( 
< 


and rested on a long, rocky plateau, or series of plateaux, 
covered with comparatively shallow water, or unless a chain 
of small islands should extend for long distances in such water, 
long barrier reefs could not be formed. There is no known 
instance of the existence of any such long, narrow plateaux, 
or series of islands extending over such plateaux, while, 
according to the above theory, they should be exceedingly 
numerous. The proverb, “ Bonus Homerus dormit,” seems 
applicable here, and we shall hence appeal from Philip asleep 
to Philip awake. Speaking of the formation of coral islands 
on such plateaux, Mr. Dana observes, page 256: “ Shall we 
suppose, with some writers, that these islands were planted 
on submarine banks, within one hundred and fifty feet of the 
suriace of the sea? As has been said, there is no authority for 
the supposition. Wenowhere find regions over our continents 
with elevations so uniform in height ; and submerged banks of 


this kind are of extremely rare occurrence.” Such being the 
case, and coral growing only at limited depths, it seems im- 
possible to account on Mr. Dana’s hypothesis for the numer- 
ous and long barrier reefs now existing. It is far more likely and 


accordant with reason to suppose that, previous to a general 
subsidence, these mighty reets had their origin in rocky, gently 
shelving shores, adjacent to large tracks of land, where the 
conditions of their development were otherwise favorable; 
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and Mr. Dana unconsciously admits this a little further on, 
where he says: “It is thus seen that the earth is belted by a 
coral zone, corresponding nearly to the tropics in extent, and 
that the oceans throughout it abound in reefs, wherever con- 
genial sites are afforded for their growth.” The barrier reefs 
of the Bermudas and Bahamas afford further examples of 
the antecedence of the reef to the atoll formation. Indeed, 
Mr. Dana thinks that Florida, Cuba and the Bahamas may 
together once have been the south-eastern prolongation of our 
continent. But however this may be, we have given sufficient 
examples to indicate the great probability that, all original 
coral formations were in the shape of fringing or barrier 
reefs, encircling large islands or continents ; and, indeed, this 
conclusion would almost seem to be a natural and inevitable 
corollary from the very theory of subsidence. From the facts 
we have given on this subject, the reader will now be pre- 
pared to draw the following conclusions: 

First—The theory of gradual subsidence, with its correla- 
tive theory of upheaval, is of itself sufficient to explain not 
only all the various and complex phases of coral formation, 
but its presence anywhere on the earth’s surface. Secondly 
—The thickness of most coral reefs is of itself sufficient to 
prove such subsidence, so far as they are concerned. Thirdly 
—The actual proof, even the very progress, at the present 
time, of such subsidence and upheaval, is established by un- 
doubted and independent evidence. Fourthly—Apart from 
such subsidence all rational explanation of many phenomena 
would seem impossible. While demonstrating the fallacy of 
the theory that all coral islands originate from the craters of 
extinct volcanoes, Mr. Dana positively asserts that all the Paci- 
fic coral formations have their bases on rocks of volcanic origin, 
tacitly leaving the same to be inferred in regard to all other 
formations. Yet there is no proof of this, and the facts given 
in his work, the fruits of his personal observation, render it 
very doubtful. . Coral formations are constantly occurring on 


dead coral of a former period, and there seems no reason why 
they should not form on kindred limestone rocks, or, for that 
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matter, on other rocky bottoms. That most coral rocks are 
immediately situated on rocks of volcanic, or rather plutonic, 
formation, is probably true, but this merely proves at what an 
early stage in the world’s history the polyps came into being. 
That the original base of all coral rocks is plutonic is doubt- 
less true, but then the statement would have no meaning, as 
the same is true universally of all rocks; that they are i- 
mediately based on such rocks is an unwarranted generaliza- 
tion. But we are not left to mere conjecture on this point, 
as there are existing facts in contradiction. Mr. Dana 
himself partly attributes the luxuriant development of the 
immense reefs of New Caledonia to the fact that the coral 
formations occur on metamorphic rocks. His language is: 
“This surprising extent is partly explained by the fact that 
New Caledonia is not a land of volcanoes, but, on the con- 
trary, consists of older metamorphic rocks” (page 208). 
And yet two pages further on he says: “ At whatever time 
the existing reefs in the Pacific commenced their growth, 
they began about those of the igneous islands, whose fires had become 
extinct. * * * Those lands whose volcanoes still burn are 
yet without corals, or there are only limited patches on some 
favored spots. Zoophytes and volcanoes are the land-making 
agents of the Pacific. The latter prepare the way by pouring 
forth the liquid rock, and building up the lofty summit. 
Quiet succeeds, and then commences the work of the zoophyte 
beneath the sea.” 


It is curious how one error produces another. To explain 


the formation of the immense barrier reefs of the Pacitic, on 
the theory that they originated in volcanic islands, he is forced 
tou make a generalization, which, two pages previous he has 
proved to be erroneous in the case of one of the largest barrier 
reefs in the world. There is some reason to believe that many 
of our secondary and chalk limestones are to a great extent 
of coral origin.* The fine coral weed washed from the Ber- 
mudas cannot be distinguished from English chalk ; and in the 











* See Lyell; also, Darwin and Dana. 
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Sandwich Islands is used on the blackboard in schools.* The 
limestones of the Alps and the Pyrenees, three or four thou- 


> . 7° > . 
sand feet thick, are to a great extent made up of coralline and 


shelly matter.t Inthe Missouri valley as perfect specimens 
of coral are found as can be obtained in the Pacific. The in- 
terior of New Jersey and North Carolina, fifty miles inland, 
also exhibit remains of coral formation. These facts show 
that, when the average temperature of the globe was higher, 
coral formations were even more extensive than at present, 
and they are at this early period seen to be adjacent to large 
bodies of land. The coral animals will not exist in water 
whose average temperature is under 68°; hence they are gen- 
erally found within the tropics. Their presence as far north 
as the Bermudas is probably due to the influence of the Gulf 
stream. On the western side of the Pacific the range of lati- 
tude seems to be still higher, extending to the southern extrem- 
ities of Japan and Corea, doubtless from the influence of the 
Kubo Sama or great Pacific warm current.t{ In the warm 
waters of the Mediterranean, heated by African winds, coral 
is found abundantly. On the other hand, coral formations are 
comparatively rare on the eastern sides of the Atlantic and 
Pacitic. This is due to various causes. First, the recent or 
actual presence of violent plutonic action in Western Africa 
and South America. In the latter, eruptions and earthquakes 
are still common, nor have they by any means ceased in West- 
ern Africa. In active volcanic regions zoophytes do not exist. 
Thus they are not found in Hawaii, though abundant in the 
western Sandwich Islands. In the Navigator Islands coral 
abounds everywhere except in Savaii, which abounds in extinct 
craters, and gives every proof of being the last seat of volcanic 
action. The volcanic fires must slumber for ages before the 
unerring instinct of these little animals will allow them to con- 
gregate in such vicinity. The reason is, that submarine erup- 
tions are frequent as long as a volcano near the sea is in action, 

* Lieut. Nelson; see Dana, page 358. + Lyell, page 795. 


t Isothermal Charts of Ocean; Dana and Darwin. 
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and these heat the water, destroying all life in their vicinity. 
After such eruptions,it is common to see dead fish thrown in 
great numbers on the beach. Such an occurrence took place 
recently in a volcanic eruption of Mount Kilauea, in Hawaii, 
which, indeed, is only a repetition of what has been noticed in 
all the observed eruptions of this great volcano. 

Another reason for the scarcity of corals in those places is 
the presence of the cold polar southern currents on the 
eastern extremities of the Atlantic and Pacific. These ex- 
tend to within a few degrees of the equator. Westward 
currents in both oceans also have their effect. On the eastern 
Pacific shore the coral range hardly extends to the south of 
the equator, the southern limit being the southern coast of 
Ecuador. The violent earthquakes and eruptions character- 


istic of this region sufficiently explain the above, but the 
cold water current from the south also has an effect. This 
is evident from the fact that a little further west the limit 
does not even extend to the equator. Thus the Galapagos 


Islands contain no coral, and actual experiment proyes a com- 
paratively low temperature of the surface water in that 
vicinity.* Its northern limit is the southern extremity of 
Lower California. In the eastern Atlantic the southern limit 
is 5° south, the polar current not allowing it to extend 
any further, while the northern limit extends no higher than 
10° north. This is caused by the large rivers and rocky 
shores of Senegambia, and further north by the drifting 
sands from the great African desert. These are the chief 
causes of the limit in this direction, Thus at this period the 
coral growth is confined to the torrid and warm temperate 
regions of the earth, and even within these limits it is modi- 
fied by plutonic action, cold currents, mighty rivers, and 
sandy or deeply shelving shores. The latter causes account for 
the scarcity of coral in the north-eastern shores of South 
America, and the Asiatic coasts of the Indian Ocean. The 
zoophytes would seem to have a natural preference for ex- 


* Captain Fitzroy, R. N.; see Dana, page 300. 
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tinct voleanic rocks, perhaps because these formations usually 
contain springs impregnated with carbonate of lime.* The 
ocean contains every substance found in the composition of 
coral. The lime exists in the form of sulphate, which the 
digestive power of the polyp assimilates, converting it into a 
carbonate. The carbonic acid for this purpose exists through- 
out the ocean in solution, and performs another part in the 
formation by cementing the fine coral sand and other detritus, 
which fill up the pores of the original zoophytes. It acts on 
this sediment precisely as the carbonic acid of the atmosphere 
acts on the cement and mortar used for building purposes, 
and the same hardening is the result, aided still more by the 
compressing action of the waves. Perhaps the sulphate of 
lime or gypsum may contribute to this solidifying process. 
The carbonic acid in the ocean is mainly derived from three 
sourees. First, that which is deposited from the atmosphere 
by rains. Secondly, that which is derived from the respira- 
tion of all animal organism, however minute. Thirdly, the 
result of the decomposition of all vegetable or animal debris, 
whether existing in the ocean or obtained from the land 
through rivers or showers of rain.f Coral is composed 
almost wholly of carbonate of lime; in some specimens there 
is a small percentage of carbonate of magnesia. In nearly 
every instance there is a very small proportion of phosphate 
of lime, and sometimes traces of silica and fluorine. The 
cause of the delicate tint of the rare and costly rose-colored 
variety is said to be due to the presence of iron; an analysis 
leaving a ferruginous sediment, particles of which are 
readily attracted by a magnet. For many hundred years the 
precious coral has been gathered from the rocky bottom of 
the Mediterranean and its islands. The grounds from which 
it is obtained are systematically divided, so that a given spot 
is visited but once in ten years. The instrument usually em- 





* So Lyell, from whom Dana differs ; first, because facts do not require 
it; second, because Hawaii and other Pacific regions in action have no 
carbonic acid. 


+ See Dana, pages 354, 355. 
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ployed consists of two large cross beams attached at the 
centre, where it is rendered heavy by large stones or leaden 
weights. Passing all around the extremities are pieces of 
fine but strong netting, suspended from the under side. 
Sometimes the spaces between the upper extremities are oc- 
cupied by pieces of partially twisted hemp, so as still further 
to entangle the coral. This instrument is now let down and 
dragged or dredged along the bottom. The pieces of coral 
broken off by the beams fall into the netting. Sometimes 
divers descend and arrange the apparatus in declivities and 
cayerns, so as to makethe haul more advantageous. When sutti- 
ciently heavy the instrument is hauled up. This occupation 
is laborious and dangerous, and often occupies the attention 
of six or even more boats. Should the rope break from the 
tension given to it by the great weight attached, the men are 
in great danger of being lost. The value of the catch varies 
considerably, ranging from sixty dollars per ounce to twenty- 
five cents per pound. The greater part is comparatively 
worthless, only a very small portion bringing the former 
figure. 

Besides the Mediterranean Sea, the Persian Gulf is also 
noted for its coral fisheries, which supply most of the precious 
coral to Llindostan. It is found, too, off the coast of 
Sumatra.* In China precious coral is valued highly, both 


the red and white varieties being worn as insignia in the shape 


of balls in the caps of high official dignitaries. 

The three principal colors found in corals are red, white 
and black, but there are innumerable intermediate tints. The 
tesselated pavement of some of those lagoons and grottoes, in 
the distant Southern seas, are said by travellers and voyagers 
to be gorgeous beyond description. The watery bed is laid 
with coral mosaics, black, white, red, orange, yellow, blue, in 
fact every conceivable color, and all of the brightest hue; while 
along the glittering floor, fishes of hue equally bright flash 
slong in the sunshine. Occasionally, in the depths, grottoes of 





% Homan’s Dictionary of Commerce. 
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more than imperial splendor may be seen through the trans- 
parent waters. They seem like palaces built of the costliest 
gems, the dwellings of the Naiads, and when the sunlight 
glances on them, kindling their varied hues amid the play of 
the bright waters, the effect beggars description, and more 
than realizes the conceptions of the fabled palaces of the 
genii. Thus these apparently insignificant little creatures not 
only achieve results which men cannot dream of attaining, 
but create a beauty which the most refined human taste can 
scarcely conceive and utterly fails to imitate. 

Nor is this fairy scene of enchantment dedicated to the 
enjoyment of the rich, the cultivated, or the proud, but is 
freely laid before the rnde savage, whom we in our pride de- 
spise. Though the savage may not appreciate it, still it is 
there, and by a law of compensation he may receive this as 
we receive many blessings of which we are equally unappre- 
ciative. In our arrogance and insolence we may argue, that 
the rude islander has no right to this unprized blessing ; that 
on him it is merely thrown away like pearls before swine. 
But perhaps it is one of the greatest of our boons, that, while 
the narrow-minded selfishness of humanity tends naturally to 
monopoly, the Architect of the universe thinks otherwise. One 
or two other reflections are in place here. Though these animals 
wre among the very lowest in the scale of creation, they have, 
without any consciousness on their part, effected the most stu- 
pendous changes on the surface of our globe; nor has their 
ugency yet ended. Perhaps, like them, we ourselves, at this 
moment, may be effecting great changes, in regions unknown 
to us and among other higher organisms of which we have no 
conception ; but, in any event, it is our duty to act our part 
as we best know how. Again, the changes effected by 


these minute organisms, for good or evil, are utterly beyond 


our control; nor can we modify their action any more than we 
can save one microscopic creature from destruction by another. 
This should teach us how utterly futile our greatest efforts 
must be to modify, in the slightest degree, the purpose of that 
Being, who, amid His innumerable and boundless fields of 
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operation, never neglects for a moment any detail; who regu- 
lates alike the motions of the innumerable suns twinkling in 
space, and the pulsations of the tiniest animaleule; who never 
pauses in his work, and whose work never ends. 


Arr. IL.—1. Works of Joun Sruarr Mutt. London. 1873. 


2. Works of Louis Acassiz. Boston. 1856-1873. 


3. Lifeand Works of Joun Srvuarr Mitzi (Memorial Volume). 
London. 1873. 


Comparative biography presents no more interesting and 
profitable study than that which is found in the lives of John 
Stuart Mill and Louis Agassiz—lives that were passed in the 
philosophic and scientific activity of the nineteenth century. 
In modern times men of great attainments, powers, purposes, 
endeavors, and successes meet the view of the observer on all 
sides. Genius, too, is not unknown, for the firmament of the 
present age glistens with bright names. The difticulty is in 
deciding who is great and who is not. But there are few, if 
any, to dispute the statement that Mill and Agassiz were 
great men—in themselves, in their works, and in the re- 
lation which they sustained to their own and subsequent 
periods. And it is as refreshing and ennobling to examine 
and compare the lives of the dead great, as it is sad and re- 
gretful to contemplate their loss to the world by death. 

Mill and Agassiz were alike, then, in that they were both 
great; they possessed that abundance and multiplicity of 
personal power and resources which characterize greatness, 
and which place him who is great in the attitude of 
ruler or teacher of mankind. The greatness of Agassiz 
was of the sympathetic kind ; his influence was present and 
personal; virtue went out of him at every point of contact. 
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Those who knew him, personally, were his most devoted fol- 
lowers and persistent defenders. The warm, indefinable in- 
fluence which acts principally upon the emotions, Agassiz 
possessed in a high degree. His readers felt his greatness 
less than his hearers, and his power was great in proportion, 
as it were, to the proximity of his person. Mill’s greatness, 
on the other hand, was not of the immediate sympathetic 
character which requires the presence of the great man to 
make it felt by the admirer. The readers of Mill are fuller 
of admiration for him than his acquaintances and hearers. 
He could not be brought out by the ordinary circumstances 
of life, but reserved the exercise of his enormous powers for 
his meditative and strictly private moments. The greatness 
of Mill reached the world, not by contact, but through the 
medium of literature and reflection. The admirer of Agas- 
siz felt his greatness, and the effect was instantaneous. The 
admirer of Mill came to a knowledge of his greatness by a 
reflective process. The effect of Agassiz’s greatness was 
magnetic and emotional; that of Mill’s was gradual and in- 
tellectual. Hence Agassiz was popular, Mill profound ; the 
former was a general favorite, the latter a friend of the few; 
the former was appreciated at first, the latter only after being 
studied. 

The difference between these two types of greatness de- 
pends upon various causes, which will appear as the discussion 
of the character and works of these remarkable men proceeds. 
An examination of the mental composition of Mill reveals 
the fact that he was pre-eminently of the intellectual temper- 
ament. Being trained from infancy in the study of the 
classics, mathematics, and metaphysics, under the guidance of 
a supremely logical teacher, his father, his naturally intellec- 
tual temperament was developed, and the emotional nature, 
being without stimulus or exercise, was left to languish. 
Mill tells us, in his autobiography, that his father was particu- 
larly averse to all exhibitions of what is called “ feeling.” 
The education of the child was, therefore, in accordance with 
the intellectual method, and with the idea that man is an in- 
tellectual being. 
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When he was able to direct his own studies and progress 
he seems to have inaugurated no change in this method, but 
found it in complete accord with his maturer wishes and ten- 
dencies. In consequence of the severe and varied intellectual 
discipline to which he subjected himself, he came to be, and 
to be regarded, the most “elaborated intellect of his time.” 
Every faculty involved directly or indirectly in the reasoning 
processes was cultivated to the highest point. He became 
perfectly familiar with the principal works of philosophy, 
history, the classics, criticism, jurisprudence, polities, and 
studied art, poetry, and religious systems for intellectual effect, 
Mill thus became strictly a thinker. He was, it is true, a 
person of vesthetic and ethical potentialities, but they were 
always subordinated to intellectual purposes. The judgment 
was the determining factor in all his mental products. 

Not that Mill was not humanitarian or philanthropic—his 
works on “ Political Economy,” and “ The Subjection of 
Women,” and his literary and parliamentary efforts for the 
education and elevation of the people, show him to have been 
both an admirer and a lover, in some degree, of mankind. But 
his philanthropy was of the cool, calculating, unfeeling sort 
that excites no enthusiasm and incites no fanaticism, or sacri- 
fice, or martyrdom. Such an intellect commits or allows no 


excesses in action, it hastens no crisis, counsels or causes no 


sudden revolutions. But notwithstanding the constant sup- 


pression of the feelings in the culture and life of Mill, the 
emotional element in his nature seemed to gather in a single 
spot and break forth in a devotion simply romantic for the 
woman who became his wife. In this exceptional respect the 
philosophic Mill vies with the poetic Plutarch and Horace. 
But the characteristic qualities of Mill’s mind were clearness, 
directness, strength, persistency, breadth, and profundity, 
forming an absolutely complete organ of intellectual power. 

In many respects the psychological character of Agassiz 
was the reverse of that of Mill. Born of an emotional an 
cestry, on the continent of Europe, nurtured and educated 
under a mother’s tender care, Agassiz was, by nature and 
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early education, an emotional person. THis life was normally 
an outward instead of an inward life. Having a tendency 
toward the natural sciences, he early embraced their pursuit, 
and during all his subsequent career he pursued them with 
ardor. The intellectual faculties, which were in him and 
which this kind of life developed, were memory, perception, 
and a primary power of generalization, the three faculties 
essential to the scientist. But he pursued truth for the love 
of it, and not for the purposes of mental culture. A self-dis- 
ciplinarian he was not; and he was particularly deficient in 
what is ordinarily called “ method.” He had friends without 
number, and his emotional nature unfolded itself constantly 
in society and among his scientific companions. The great 
sources and activities of his life were in the region of the 
feelings. But Mill used his advantages asa means of self- 
culture, while Agassiz studied natural science from a noble 
curiosity and a love for his work. Mill was reflective, Agas- 


siz was perceptive; the former desired facts as a supply of 


mental food, the latter sought facts for the sake of having 
them ; the former esteemed the yo, the latter was occupied 
with the non-yo; the former rolled the universe in upon him- 
self, the latter opened himself outward upon the universe. 
Mill was a thinker, Agassiz a discoverer; the former ab- 
sorbed his work, the latter was absorbed in his work. 
Perhaps there is no respect in which these great men 
differ more widely than in the spirit in which they conducted 
their life-work. Mill’s supreme endeavor was to develop him- 
self, to evolve the Hyo according to the proper law of devel- 
opment. For this purpose he seemed to accomplish those 
magnificent achievements in philosophy and criticism which 
filled the thinking world with his fame; for this purpose it 
would also seem that he turned his attention to social science 
and elaborated those schemes for the benefit of his fellow- 
men which have gained the profound regard of statesmen 
and publicists in all enlightened lands. It was the constant 
consciousness of self in his work, combined with an equally 
constant consciousness of the character and relations of his 
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work, that made it of such infinite value to himself, and dis- 
tinguished it, in an important respect, from that of the great 
naturalist. 

Self-forgetfulness, simplicity, and impulsiveness were the 
characteristics of the work of Agassiz. He studied embry- 
ology because it was congenial; he made geological and zoo- 
logical excursions because he felt so impelled. No ulterior 
end seemed to present itself, in view of which he shouid 
make those immense acquirements of scientific truth which 
are the admiration of the world. He seemed to be the em- 


bodiment of an unconscious, impersonal foree—a force seeking 


expression through the organism of him, and rendering him 
the fortunate instrument of discovering new and important 
fields in the domain of a grand science. He lacked that 
poise and self-consciousness which characterized the great 
philosopher. Mill was the more personal, Agassiz the more 
impersonal, in thought and life. And yet the personality of 
Mill was of such a character that it comprehended the imper- 
sonal. The type of mind which Mill possessed was of a 
later development than that of Agassiz. An habitual self- 
consciousness is, as every psychologist has observed, the latest 
product of psychical evolution. 

It is not for us to decide whether an habitual self-con- 
sciousness is the highest product in mental development, but it 
is certainly the last in the order of the development of our men- 
tal states. Men of genius, men of one idea, enthusiasts, never 
possess it; and, indeed, few great men of any type or age 
possess it. But this habitual self-consciousness was in Mill 
the concomitant of a strong self-hood—the concomitant of an 
habitual self-reliance—and this was revealed most remarkably 
in his attitude toward nature; he early learned to reject the 
common notions of the perfection of things and the constant 
regulation of nature and humanity by an overruling and 
supreme intelligence; he seemed to believe with the German 
optician, who declared that it would be a poor optician who 
could not make a better eye than nature had made, with like 
materials and advantages. In his Autobiography, p. 39, he 
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tells us that his father “found it impossible to believe that a 
world so full of evil was the work of an Author combining infi- 
nite power with perfect goodness and righteousness.” And 
he states this belief with apparent approval. Again, in the 
same work, p. 186, in speaking of his subsequent wife, he says: 

‘*In her complete emancipation from every kind of superstition (in- 
cluding that which attributes a pretended perfection to the order of 
nature and the universe) * a * resulted not from the hard 
intellect, but from strength of noble and elevated feeling * * - 

In all such respects Mill was in complete accord with his 
father and his wife. Mind and matter were subject to law, 
but a supplement to those laws could be made, and it was the 
province of man to work out the improvement. This self- 
reliance is exhibited in all the life and teachings of Mill. He 
stood in the midst of the teeming, throbbing, immense 
universe, unawed, confident, bold, master of the situation, and 
author of his own advancement and salvation. He sought to 
inspire his fellows with equal independence and courage. 
He inculcated the utmost freedom in thought and life, but he 
still believed in a freedom allied with order and governed by 
law—law inaugurated and devised by the best intellect in the 
state.* But Mill was never afraid in the dark ; he always ear- 
ried jus lantern, reason, and never imagined hobgoblins or dan- 
gers. Obscurity never terrified him either in fact or in 


philosophy, for he possessed a firm hold upon the known, the 


* It is a remarkable fact—but pot unusual with men of transcendant 
ability—-that with all his faith in himself, Mill had not much faith in man- 
kind. In his work “On Liberty,” he regards individuality as one of the 
elements of well-being. “In this age the mere example of non-conformity, 
the mere refusal to bend the knee to custom, is itself a service. Precisely 
because the tyranny of opinion is such as to make eccentricity a reproach 
it is desirable, in order to break through that tyranny, that people should 
be eccentric. Eccentricity has always abounded when and where strength 
of character has abounded.”—Id. p. 129. But ‘the general average of 
mankind are not only moderate in intellect but also moderate ininclina- 
tions ; they have no tastes or wishes strong enough to incline them to do 
anything unusual,and they consequently do not understand those who have, 
and class all sueh with the wild and intemperate whom they are accustomed 
to look down upon.”—Id. p. 133. 
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positive, and the definite. For the indefinite, the infinite, the 
unknowable he had little or no interest and no fear, believ- 
ing that whatever could be could not be contrary to experience. 
This self-reliance and individuality, combined with his extraor- 
dinary attainments and analytical power, made him the greatest 
critic of his time, for criticism involves both self-contidence 
and knowledge. 

But Agassiz was not self reliant or independent in the sense 
in which Mill was. Agassiz was both self-reliant and indepen- 
dent in the sense of being able and willing to do what he 
attempted without assistance, but not in the broader and 
more complex sense ot being a perfect conscious master of 
his internal as well as external activities—not in the sense of 
not needing sympathy and emotional support. Agassiz 
looked for sympathy and support everywhere, in humanity 
and in nature. He found this in humanity; he thought he 
found it in nature. In his first great work on Fossil Fishes 
he says: 

‘¢ An invisible thread in all ages runs through this immense diver- 
sity, exhibiting, as a general result, the fact that there is a continual 
progress indevelopment ending in man, the four classes of vertebrates 
presenting the intermediate step, and the invertebrates the constant 
accessory accompaniment. Have we not here the manifestation of a 
mind as powerful as prolific ? the acts of an intelligence as sublime as 
provident ? the works of goodness as infinite as wise ? the most palpa- 
ble demonstration of the existence of a personal God, author of all 
things, ruler of the universe, and dispenser of all good? This, at least, 
is what I read in the works of creation.” 

Unlike Mill, he found perfection, supreme intelligence, 
harmony, everywhere. He said, if this is not beauty and 
truth and wisdom, where can it be found? He seemed not to 
think of his own mind as a well-spring of inspiration, or 
guiding intelligence, or sublime wisdom. Ile leaned upon the 
von-Lyo, and drank in joy and knowledge from the universe. 
The attitude of Agassiz toward nature was therefore essen- 
tially different from that of Mill. The inquiring naturalist 


sought not only scientific truth but being and personality, 


and he clothe] nature with even a poetic garb. He believed 
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in the presence of a conscious mind ever at work in nature, 
and with this mind he seems to have held converse—upon it 
he seemed to rely. He wanted to be taught by nature, not 
to control it; he wanted to find out the ways of nature, not 
to improve upon them. 

How much these two men were influenced by their dis- 
position in respect to self-reliance is illustrated in their reli- 
gious attitude. Religion, being subjective, depends upon the 
temperament and education of the subject. Mill, finding suf- 
ficient in himself and in the attainable, was both by education 
and by nature prepared to reject all forms of religion, and not 
to trouble himself with the great unverifiable cause or support 
of the universe. He, therefore, had no deep religious senti- 
ments, was not religiously inclined, and did not encumber 
himself, as he would express it, with either an uncertain 
theology or a useless religious creed. His position was rather 
a negative one, and not that of dogmatic atheism. On the 
contrary, Agassiz, with less self-reliance and with a religious 
parentage, was naturally religious. He was constantly and 
unconsciously seeking for something in the environment to rely 
upon. Being sympathetic, he was ever automatically peopling 
the external world with beings with which he could be in 
sympathy, and nature was not simply a succession of pheno- 
mena, but real and substantial, and personal and intelligent, 
and even conscious. Agassiz was naturally a great preacher ; 
he infused so much of the religions and poetic sentiment into 
everything he did that it became apparent to all. As when 
he inaugurated the school at Penikese, it is reported that, 
at a point inthe exercises, he said, ‘ We have need of help 
here; let us pray,” and they all engaged in silent prayer. It 
was the religious sentiment that was manifested in all of 
Agassiz’s attacks upon the Evolution theory, because it seemed 
to him to divest nature of personality, mind, and consciousness, 
and place it in the light of an automaton, an unconscious im- 
personal foree.* 

* That the Evolution theory és no/ atheistic we have the testimony of the 
greatest exponent of the theory, Herbert Spencer, who states that Mind 
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But as Mill was irreligions and Agassiz religious by tem- 
perament and education, so the former was an experientialist, 
and the latter a transcendentalist, by temperament and 
education. Mill said, when we see matter and organism we 
see all that we care to know. But Agassiz said, when we see 
matter, and nature, and organism, we are impressed that thereis, 
within, a spirit which originates, guides, and sustains all—a 
spirit which we can know, and feel, and possess. 

And this brings us to the consideration of the speculative 
tendencies of these two great minds. Notwithstanding the 


? 


fact that Mill was largely occupied in the domain of specula- 


tive philosophy, he was not naturally speculative. Of course, 
he became familiar with all theories of any account, but he 
and Matter adhere in an Ultimate Reality which is God, implying a God 
which is the sum of all personalities and impersonalities, oad greater than 
either the conscious or the unconscious. Ina collection of his Essays entitled 
* Recent Discussions in Science, &c.,” he says: “I conceive, on the other 
hand, that the object of religious sentiment will ever continue to be that 
which it has ever been—the unknown source of things. 

Ilaving, in the course of evolution, come to have for its object of contem- 
plation the Infinite Unknowable, the religious sentiment can never again 
(unless by retrogression) take a finite knowable, like humanity, for its 
object of contemplation.” ‘* Reasons for dissenting from Comte,” id. p. 129- 
In commenting upon ‘* Mr. Martineau on Evolution,” he says: ‘‘ Mr. Mar- 
tineau tacitly represents them” (the Evolutionists) “as believing that 
when everything has been interpreted, in terms of matter and motion, 
nothing remains to be explained. This, however, is by no means the fact 
The doctrine of Evolution, under its purely scientific form, does not 
involve oe ot though its opponents persistently represent it as doing 
so.” Id. p. 347. “I fail to perceive humility in the belief that the human 
mind is able to comprehend that which is behind appearances; and I do 
not see how piety is especially exemplified in the assertion that the uni- 
verse contains no mode of existence higher in nature than that which is 
present to us in consciousness. * * the religious seniiment may find its 
highest sphere in the belief that the Ultimate Power is no more represent- 
able in terms of human consciousness tban human consciousness is repre- 
sentable in terms of a plant’s functions.” Id.p.349. Many of the eminent 
opponents of the doctrine of Evolution admit that it is not atheistic. The 
Duke of Argyle says: **It is not in itself inconsistent with the Theistic 
argument, or with belief in the ultimate agency and directing power of a 
creative mind.” “ Primeval Man,” p. 42. ‘ So far, therefore, as belief in a 
Personal Creator is concerned, the difficulties in the way of accepting this 
hypothesis are not theological.” Id. p. 44. 
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acquired them as an addition to his knowledge or for the pur- 
poses of criticism. His ‘System of Logic” is mainly a discus- 
sion of the laws of thought and the foundations of philosophy; 
while his other philosophic works take the form of criticisms 
on systems from which he dissents. He was not an inventor, 
but an expounder and critic, of hypotheses. And yet such 
was his regard for speculative thought in any well-presented 
form, that he at one time offered to render pecuniary aid to an 


illustrious contemporary (with whom he disagreed on many 


points) to bring out a new system of philosophy. Agassiz 
was, however, naturally speculative, imaginative, and uncon- 
sciously traced effect to cause. His position as a discoverer was 
kindred to that of the speculator; and his ‘‘ Glacial Theory,” 
his “ Method of Creation,” and his paper on “ Evolution and 
Permanence of Type,” indicate the speculative tendency of 
his mind. But the psychological or speculative element in 
science is not unimportant or unusual. A kind and degree of 
speculation is as necessary to science as it is to philosophy. 
Science is that in which discovery leads and speculation fol- 
lows. The greatest scientists have supplemented their sci- 
entific discoveries by speculative treatises, setting forth or 
combatting theories; and such is the universal respect for 
speculation, that even those whose scientific attainments are 
the most extensive and profound look upon their speculative 
efforts with pre-eminent admiration—considering their theo- 
ries the greatest works of their lives, and their choicest treas- 
ures. Speculation is to science and thought what poetry is to 
literature and life—the very fountain and inspiration, bloom 
and fruitage. But the purely scientific or scientifico emotional 
mind is not well adapted to speculation. There is not suffi- 
cient comprehensiveness or complexity in a mind of this 
caste to make its philosophic reasonings of much value. 
Tried by the highest and severest tests, Agassiz’s mind was 
not adapted to speculation. And we say this after due con- 
sideration of the popular estimate of Agassiz, an estimate 
which accords him equal ability as a scientist and a thinker. 
But the popular estimate of the great naturalist is founded 
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upon the proposition that an individual who is great in one 
respect is great in all, a proposition which is as injurious as 
it is untrue. The estimation in which Agassiz was held by 
the speculative scientists of his time—an estimate, in one re- 
spect, quite the reverse of the popular estimate—is not to be 
taken as the true one without further examination. Specula- 
tive scientists decried Agassiz because he did not accept the 
theory of Evolution in its fullness. But an individual’s ability 
is not to be judged by his acceptance or rejection of any par- 
ticular theory. Newton advocated the Corpuscular Theory of 
light, and strenuously opposed the Undulatory Theory. But 
now the wave-theory is universally admitted, and the emis- 
sion-theory has few or no adherents. So it may happen that 
in the coming time the theory of Agassiz and Von Baer, as to 
the origin of species, may have few or no adherents, while 
the theories of Haeckel and Darwin will be universally ad- 
mitted; but Agassiz and Von Baer will not, on that account, 
be regarded as lacking in speculative ability. It is not the 
fact of the acceptance or rejection of a particular hypothesis 
which determines the ability of the individual; it is the manner 
of the acceptance or rejection. Agassiz did not possess the 
faculty of complex generalization. He was, of course, an 
adept at simple generalization and classification within his 
particular science. But outside of natural science he was in- 
competent, being unable to justly compare his own with other 
sciences, and to distinguish the true difference between 
physical and psychical tacts. He constructed an admirable 
glacial theory, which required only the generalization of 
physical facts of the same or like orders. But when he came 
to reason about the evolution theory (in opposition to which 
he gave much of his later energies), which required a com- 
parison and generalization of facts of extensive and varied 
orders, he failed to exhibit much logical ability. His main 
argument was sound enough—the argument of “ not proven” 
—the argument which is ordinarily used, that species had not 


varied essentially within our geologic or historic knowledge, 
and that, therefore, we had no right to infer that they ever 
had varied. 
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In one of his lectures on the “ Method of Creation,” he 
expresses his belief, ‘“ that all these correspondences between 
the different aspects of animal life are the manifestations of 
inind acting consciously with intention toward one object from 
beginning to end. This view” (he says) “is in accordance 
with the working of our minds; it is an instinctive recogni- 
tion of a mental power with which our own is akin, manifest- 
ing itself in nature. For this reason more than any other, 
perhaps, do I hold that this world of ours is not the result of 
the action of unconscious organic forces, but the work of an 
Again, in his paper on “ Evo- 


Ph) 
. 


intelligent, conscious power 
lution and Permanence of Type,” he says : 


‘* The most advanced Darwinians seem reluctant to acknowledge the 
intervention of an intellectual power in the diversity which obtains in 
nature, under the plea that such an admission implies distinct creative 
acts for every species, What of it, if it were true? Have those who 
object to repeated acts of creation ever considered that no progress 
can be made in knowledge without repeated acts of thinking? And 
what are thoughts but specific acts of the mind? Why should it then 
be unscientific to infer that the facts of nature are the result of a similar 
process, since there is no evidence of any other cause ?” 


This argument expressed in brief is that, as the human 
mind thinks in special acts of thought, so the all-powerful 
mind in nature thinks in special acts of creation. A very 
illogical conclusion, unless we admit the similarity between a 
thought of the human mind and an act of creation, or that an 
act of the thing created is co-ordinate with an act of the Cre- 
ator. The inability of Agassiz to carry on critical or specu- 
lative processes with anything more than mediocre success 
was combined with another fault or misfortune—that he 
never seemed to know what his critics said of him. It is not 
within the province of this article to discuss at length the 
speculative ability of Agassiz, but it is believed sufticient has 
been said to show the demonstrability of the proposition that, 
however highly the researches of Agassiz are to be esteemed, 
his argumentation and speculation are not of great value. 
But his philosophic contemporary, Mill, was truly in his ele- 
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ment when engaged in discursive thought. This was uni- 
versally recognized. So eminent and extraordinary was his 
discursive ability that many of his contemporaries regretted 
that he did not elaborate a complete and continuous system 
of philosophy, instead of spending so much time in the criti- 
cal analysis of systems not his own. The secret of his course 
in this regard was doubtless what has been before stated, that 
he was not naturally speculatively inclined, although abun- 
dantly competent to construct an entire system of speculative 
philosophy. 

Having considered the psychological characters of Mill and 
Agassiz, we pass to a comparative review of their works and 
the relation which they sustained to the world. And it may 
be well to observe here, that both of these illustrious men 
were exceedingly industrious. They were correspondingly 
prolific in their works. Men of genius are commonly said to 
be indolent ; but if they ever become great they work. Great 
men, whether men of genius or not, are always busy men. 

From Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, to Comte, Mill, and 
Spencer; from Homer, Virgil, and Tacitus, to Milton, Shake- 
speare, and Scott; from Michael Angelo to Dr. Lesseps; 
from Pythagoras to Emerson and Carlyle ; from Newton and 
Copernicus to Tyndall and Agassiz; from Solon and Lycur- 
gus to Grotius, Mansfield, and Austin; from Handel and 
Mozart to Rubinstein and Liszt, great men have been great 
workers. It is the natural and only way to realize great pos- 
sibilities. And it is interesting to contemplate the long, in- 
visible, unconscious succession of great thoughts and deeds in 
humanity which culminated in bringing to life, consciousness, 
and personality in the same period two such individuals as 
Mill and Agassiz. Far different forces were at work—tforces 
which demonstrate the magnificent evolving power and diver- 
sity of possibilities that are in humanity—torces which pro- 
duce results that make the world proud of itself, and grandly 
expectant for the future. 


Mill and Agassiz were unlike in respect to the depart- 


ments in which they labored. The former was occupied with 
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the observation of the phenomena of mind and society ; the 
latter with the phenomena of nature. They delved on oppo- 
site sides of the realm of investigation ; they were at opposite 
poles of the globe of thought. Mill was a metaphysician, 
Agassiz a naturalist; the former was concerned in the psy- 
chical condition of the world, the latter in the physical con- 
dition. An examination of the comparative intrinsic merits 
of their works* reveals the fact that Mill’s works were pro- 
found, logical, highly reasoned, elegant, and strong. Agas 
siz’s works were descriptive, fresh, warm, sometimes even 
romantic; but the field in which Agassiz was so enthusiastic 
an investigator was comparatively new, and the discoveries 
which he made and assisted in making were so novel and 
striking that the description of them seemed like a romance, 
even without any embellishment. The fossils, the rocks, the 
bones which came to light at the touch of his magic wand 
made him appear in the light of the discoverer of a new natu- 
ral world. 


In Agassiz’s department all appeals to the eye, to the 























* The published works of Millare as follows: “ A System of Logic,’’ 
“Political Economy,” “ Considerations on Representative Government,” 
‘¢On Liberty ;” ‘* The Sabjection of Women,” ‘‘Comte’s Positive Philoso- 
phy,” “ Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy,” the 
‘¢ Autobiography,” and four volumes of Dissertations and Discussions 
on widely diverse subjects, viz.: “The Contest in America,” “The 
tight and Wrong of State Interference with Corporation and Church Prop- 
erty.” ‘*The Currency Juggle,” ‘*A Few Observations of the French 
Revolution,” ‘*‘Thoughts on Poetry and its Varieties,” ‘ Professor Sedg- 
wick’s Discourse on the Studies of the University of Cambridge,” “ Civil- 
ization,’ “ Aphorisms: A Fragment,” ‘* Armand Carrel,” “ Writings of 
Alfred De Vigny,” ‘* Bentham,” ‘‘ Coleridge,’ “ M. De Tocqueville on 


Labor,” ‘* Early Grecian History and Legend,’ “ Dr. Whewell on Moral 
Philosophy,” “The Slave “Power,” “ Utilitarianism,” “Thoughts on Par- 
liamentary Reform,” “ Bain’s Psychology,” “ Austin on Jurisprudence,” 
*¢ Plato.” “ Inaugural Address,” at University, &c. 


the following: ‘‘ Fossil Fishes,” “‘ Nomenclator Zoologicus,” ‘ Bibliotheca 
Zoologiz et Geologie,” ‘“ Etudes sur les Glaciers,” “ Systeme Glaciere,” 


Type,” Essays; * A Journey in Brazil.” &ce. 


Democracy in America,” “ Michelet’s History of France,” “The Claims of 


The published works of Agassiz are not so numerous; they consist of 


“The Method of Creation,” ,vectures: ‘* Evolution and Permanence of 
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curiosity, to the imagination. The utility of the discovery is 
of secondary importance. <A fascination seizes the beholder 
us well as the worker, and both mind and body are conducted 
with delight through the labyrinth of nature. And Agassiz 
possessed a marvellous power in making his way through the 
geological and zoological mazes which met him at every step. 
He possessed great penetration, memory, clearness, and quick- 
ness, and had a rare combination of ingenuity and persistency. 
These qualities, combined with his love for natural science, 
were the foundation of his magnificent success. But while 
newness and freshness characterized the domain in which 
Agassiz labored, there was a lack of these in Mill’s domain. 
Not that the human mind and society are not constantly new 
insome degree. But all that was fundamental and elementary 
had been discussed and investigated long before Mill came to 
the study of psychology and sociology. All that he could 
hope to do was to carry the investigation a little further—at 
least, if the study of these philosophic sciences were to be con- 
ducted upon the old principles. Mill did not contribute 
much that was new to mental or social science. He became 
conversant with all that went before him, and then expressed 
his own critical views of its value with some suggestions and 
modifications. Mill is not to be esteemed according to the 
originality of his work ; while Agassiz may be so esteemed 
without injustice. Mill is to be estimated rather according to 
the position which he occupied in the life and thought of the 
world, as his real work was not visible, but invisible. The 
kingdom in which Agassiz reigned was the visible world, and 
the results of his administration are patent to the senses. No 
recondite mental process is required to appreciate the work of 
the naturalist; Agassiz is, therefore, to be estimated fairly by 
the visible effects of his life-work. The museum of Com- 
parative Anatomy, at Cambridge, Massachusetts, is one of his 
greatest monuments, for it is a fitting representative of his 
labor. 


But open a book written by Mill, and if you judge by 


what you see with the natural eye (and we make the sugges- 
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tion simply for the purposes of comparison), you find nothing 
to indicate superiority or power. But transfer the printed 
words to the mind, and, on reflection, you discover the great 
psychical influences which flow from the mind of the great 
thinker upon the human race. 

The relations which Mill and Agassiz sustained to the 
common consciousness of their time were quite different. It 
will be observed that the common consciousness of the nine- 
teenth century has not been so largely occupied with the in- 
vestigation of psychical truth as of physical truth. There are 
fewer metaphysicians than scientists. During the lives of 
Mill and Agassiz the scientific period of the world had fully 
begun ; not only had professional scientists begun to be numer- 
ous, but there had been aroused and rendered active a universal 
spirit of scientific inquiry; while philosophy, especially as 
conducted according to the old methods, was quiescent. Never- 
theless Mill exercised a vast contemporary influence. Humanity 
is not satisfied at any time with the simple possession of facts. 
The human mind is so constituted that it must philosophize 
upon the facts which come to its knowledge. The position of 


a philosopher or a critic is always assured as among the very 


highest. The existence of criticism and philosophy in humanity 
is as essential and inevitable as the existence of observation 
and science. The former supplement the latter. Mill was 
the representative of all that element in the human mind which 
had begun to be dissatisfied with the prevailing systems of 
philosophy and education, and with a servile obedience to 
“authority.” Ie voiced a large common consciousness when he 
inveighed against the extravagances of philosophy and called 
it back to the real and experimental. The hard, every-day 
facts of life were those upon which he based his views, and he 
thus commended himself to the judgment of a large portion of 
the thinking community. He was the head and front of all 
that large and increasing class of individuals who do not accept 
all they are told without limitation, and who wait for extended’ 
information before pronouncing judgment. His political and 
educational philosophy were usually conservative, and com- 
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manded respect among scholars and statesmen. 3ut the 
place of Mill in the thought of his time was rivalled by that 
of Agassiz in the science of his time. With the exception of 
Darwin no scientist was better known or more discussed than 
Agassiz. He met a large part of that common consciousness 
which was awaiting the discovery of natural truth. He was 
in complete harmony with the most prominent aspirations of 
the age. He had assistance, sympathy, appreciation every- 
where. No difficulties were cast in his path. Unlike the 
great pioneers of science who endured martyrdom for its sake, 
Agassiz found a humanity fond of science and scientific men, 
so that the flowers of sympathy strewed his pathway, and 
everything which he asked for was furnished with unparalleled 
alacrity. Other men have been the favored of kings and 
princes, but he was the favored of the people. The heartiness 
and adequateness of the support which Agassiz received can not 
be attributed altogether to his personal power. He certainly 
occupied a favorable position in the common consciousness of 
his time. And this is why few men have ever been so thor- 
oughly appreciated in their own time as Agassiz. He was a 
man absolutely in keeping with his time. 

The difference between Mill and Agassiz in respect to 
their relation to their time may be thus expressed: Mill was 
in keeping with the special consciousness; Agassiz with 
the common consciousness; the former was the outcome 
and organ of the philosophic criticism, the latter of the 
scientific spirit, of the age. With respect to the past and 
future, Mill and Agassiz occupy widely different stand-points. 
Mill marked an epoch in philosophic thought, and so did 


Agassiz mark an epoch in scientific investigation, but here the 


similarity ends. Mill closed a long period of philosophic 


thought, a period which beheld Orientalism, transcendentalism, 
idealism, Plato, the Mysties, Fichte, Kant and Hamilton on 
the one side of a great philosophic question, and materialism, 
experientialism, positivism, Aristotle, the schoolmen, Des Cartes 
und Comte on the other side. Mill was, in fact, an experiential- 


ist; but philosophy on the basis of « pure examination of the 
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human mind, philosophy either inductive or deductive, alone, 
had reached its culmination ; and there has dawned a new 
era in philosophy—the era of synthetic or scientific philosophy. 
Mill found fault with transcendentalism because it affirmed 
too much, with positivism because it denied too much. He 
said, Your system is not true: it is only the product of your 
mind, the development of your own idea; wait for more facts, 
do not pronounce too quickly; the wise man does not decide 
nor conjecture unless he is ¢ompelled—he simply discusses. 
Thus was Mill the balance-wheel of the philosophic thought 
of the age. 

Agassiz marks the beginning of an epoch—the epoch of 
natural science. He was not, strictly speaking, the first, but 
among the first. What Von Baer, Cuvier and Humboldt had 
suggested he fully inaugurated. He stood among the pioneers 
of zoological researches, the author of Icthyology and the foun- 
der of the Glacial system. He belongs, therefore, to the class 
of discoverers, founders, prophets. Thus he represents not 
only the advancing spirit of the present, but much of the 
future. Mill, on the contrary, belongs neither to the class of 
prophets nor redeemers, discoverers nor pioneers. He gathered 
up in himself the possessions of those who went before him, ac- 
quired the results of all science and all thought, and in so far 
represented the past. He belonged to the harvest-time of a 
vast period of philosophic thought. He garnered in the 
fruitage, and became the storehouse of an immense amount 
of learning, so when he discussed the relative merits of the 
classics and the sciences in education, in his inaugural address 
at St. Andrew’s, he advocated the study of—not one, but both. 


He was one of the most learned men of his time and country; 


the sage of the period, the embodiment of the knowledge and 
culture of the ages. 

From the brief comparative review of the character and 
position of Mill and Agassiz it will appear that, in the death 
of these men, the world has lost two of its chief representa- 
tives, and when we cast about we find none to fill their place. 
It must be that their particular work is accomplished—the 
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work of harvesting the thought of the past and sowing the 
science of the future. Others will doubtless do as well in 
the new work and new era. But the nineteenth century has 
no greater merit than that of producing Mill, the Thinker, and 
Agassiz, the Naturalist. 


Art. IIL—1. Posthumous Fame—Oxford Prize Essays. Marsn, 
Oxford. 


2. Philosophy, Universal History. Bunsen. 
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3. Geschicte der Philosophice (History of Philosophy.) Rrrrer, 
Berlin. 
4. Lives and Maxims of the Illustrious Philosophers, (ITepi Biwv 
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sy immortality, we mean, in this article, not the future 
condition of man, but the name for good or evil, which he 
transmits to future ages. We shall try to show what an acci- 
dental bubble such reputation too often is. The vanity and 
emptiness of human greatness, as a final test of real worth, 
has been a favorite theme with philosophers of old. In the 
ages in which they lived, so uniform and so universally ac- 
cepted were their conclusions on this subject, that its modern 
demonstration might seem useless, were it not for the wide 
spread and increasing prevalence of the opposite opinion. This 
opinion, so truly characteristic of our selfish and materialistic 
age, is, that genius is irrepressible, and that greatness and 
ability, under any disadvantages, are certain in the end to make 
their mark. This opinion is also characteristic of our age, in its 
urrogant assumption, that all the genius and ability we see is 


all that exists, and that if there were any more it would surely 


be brought to light. We are, in short, accustomed to overrate 
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our knowledge, by complacently ignoring all that is unknown, 
as though it had no existence, and this is the greatest obsta- 
cle a new truth or a newly discovered fact encounters at the 
present day. 

It may be assumed as an axiom that error of every 
description is prejudicial to the best interests of our race. 
Later on we propose to show the baneful influence of 
the above opinion on our social life; an influence which, if 
not arrested in season, may yet prove fatal to those very in- 
terests from which the error was originally derived. We may 
here remark that every age has advantages and errors charac- 
teristic of and peculiar to itself. For example, while the 
ideal and poetic age of Grecian philosophy intuitively leaped 
to the conception of vital truths, the wonder and admiration 
of future ages, it was replete with error in the conception 
and understanding of physical phenomena. In our time, while 
we have reached an exactness never before known in our 
knowledge of the material world, and are still progressing in 
that direction, we seem to be retrograding in a corresponding 
degree in our knowledge of mental and moral phenomena. 

As a rule, men are now absorbed in their own special inter- 
ests to the exclusion or sacrifice of the common weal, and, in 
the short-sighted grasping of the individual present, are wholly 
indifferent to the collective future. ‘ Dulce et decorum est 
pro patria mori” was not a mere idle sentimentality of thean- 
cients, as the mighty shades of Codrus, Leonidas, Themistocles, 
Decius, Emilius Paulus, with the unknown dead of Thermo- 
pyle and the self-devoted Roman senators massacred by the 
Gauls, abundantly attest. “Swearing to one’s own hurt and 


changing not,” was no idle abstraction, but a stern reality 
with Lycurgus, Aristides, Socrates, Brutus, Regulus, and hosts 
of others. It must be remembered, too, that these men had no 


supernatural revelation to guide them in the comprehension 
and practice of these grand ethics, yet their great spirits 
grasped the truth with the force of a thorongh conviction, 
so clear was their perception that nobility of soul surpassed 
in value every earthly boon, and that stainless honor was a 
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greater blessing than a tarnished life. Still men such as 
these, untainted with modern selfishness, clearly realized the 
truth, that an honored immortality of their names was in their 
case a mere accident, and that qualities equal to the finest 
they illustrated had either not been developed for lack of 
opportunity, or had, after performance, been swept away in 
the Lethean flood of oblivion. 

Nature is affluent in her provision for all emergencies. 
Though the greater part of the pollen of flowers be swept 
away by the winds of heaven, enough remains to fulfil the 
purposes of their creation and reproduction. Though many a 
flower fades unseen, and many a fruit runs to seed unused, 
enough remains for the delight and sustenance of man. 
Though many a giant tree spreads its magnificent branches un- 
seen in the pathless forest, we must not hence conclude that it 
is created in vain. When such are the facts in regard to pro- 
ductions, needing no development but what is common to all, 
namely, light, air, water, etc., who shall assert the contrary in 


the case of mental growth or development, where extraordinary 


conjunctures of circumstances in extraordinary times, stimu- 
late and develop with more than hot house growth alike the 
grandest and basest passions of our nature. We may here 
observe that there are various kinds of immortality among 
men. There may be an immortality of glory, an immortality 
of shame ; there may even be an immortality of insignificance 
or folly. Some three thousand years ago or more, a ravenous 
eagle swooped down from the Idean mountains in Asia Minor, 
caught in its cruel talons a lovely boy, the royal heir of a 
petty kingdom in that region, and disappeared with its prey. 
The afflicted monarch was assured by his priests and courtiers 
that his beautiful babe was borne upward to Jupiter, the king 
of the gods, who, being fascinated by his beauty, sent his 
messenger to convey him to the skies, that he might dwell 
there forever as the cup-bearer of the immortals, and this in- 


fant’s name lives in history forever.* 


* Virg., lib. i; Homer, Hesiod, et alii. 
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An ancient queen, with tresses of unusual beauty, dedi- 
cated them to her god in case her husband returned safe from 
an expedition, and duly performed her vow. Soon after, they 
were, through the carelessness of the priests, either lost or 
stolen. To appease the wrath of the king, the astronomers 
declared that the messenger of the gods stole them from the ( 
temple and bore them to the skies, and from this incident the 












name of that queen has become embalined in a starry con- q 
stellation forever.* § 
A Roman embassy, sent to the city of Tarentum in Magna i 
Grecia, was grossly insulted by the rabble, and a wretched, 
drunken buffoon smeared the toga of one of the ambassadors 
with filth. Amid the jeers of the mob, the Roman noble, ex ; 
tending his toga and shaking it at them, declared that the vile 
insult should be washed out in their blood. The beastly ac- + 
tion of this miserable man, whose name, we believe, by one of ‘ 
the mere chances of history is not preserved, led to some of { 
the most momentous consequences in the history of the human 
race, including three protracted wars between the two great- q 
est powers of antiquity ; and the blood that washed that toga 
flowed for over 130 years in a prodigal and almost continuous 
current.t i 
The incendiary who destroyed the temple at Ephesus for q 
the sole purpose of engraving his name on the tablets of time 7 
succeeded in his design. The presumptuous philosopher who 5 
flung himself into the crater of Etna, hoping to be regarded y 
by his deluded followers as a god who disappeared from the ' 
eyes of men, though he failed in his real purpose, has yet se- i 
, cured an immortality of folly and fraud. Even the caprice of i 
a tyrant for a brief hour at a banquet has immortalized a man | 
whose name would otherwise have been consigned forever to i 
oblivion.t 
If necessary, we might multiply incidents of this kind, ) 
more than enough to transcend the bounds of this article, or f 
Rollin, Plutarch. + Liv., b. xii: Synop. Keightlev’s Rome i 


¢ Life of Dionysius, Plut. et alii. 
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even of a bulky volume, but the above are quite sufficient. 
Tyrants like Nero or Domitian, imbeciles like Sardanapalus, 


besides hosts of others who have been immortalized by the 
mere eminence of station, without any merit of their own, 
illustrate, even to a very moderate intelligence, the emptiness 
of human greatness, so far as they are concerned. In many 
cases their very unfitness has signalized their immortality 
by the terrible disasters to themselves or others, occasioned by 
their weakness or wickedness. It is a fearful consideration 
that persons such as these should have power, by virtue of 
their station, to play their fantastic tricks. It is mysterious 
and melancholy to reflect that, while the weakest of us have an 
almost boundless capacity for mischief and evil, so few of us 
have a capacity, and that limited at best, for promoting the 
welfare of others. While a semi-idiot may destroy in a few 
brief hours the labor of years and the pride and glory of cen- 
turies, the most gifted can promote the welfare and progress 
of our race only by the most laborious or the most painful 
efforts. So much the more ought we to honor and cherish 
the memory of those grand heroic spirits who have left their 
impress for good indelibly stamped on the tablets of time. 

So far we have only touched upon part of our subject, for 
it is obvious that the mere fact of the attainment of immortality 
by tne weak, the wicked, or the foolish, does not disprove 
the assertion that genius will always make its mark and 
leave its impress on its age. True it is we all exert an influ- 
ence more or less, and it may not be the less efficacious 
because it is silent. But this is not meant by the saying in 
question, the idea being that genius and ability will always be 
signally and conspicuously manifest in the eyes of men. 
Nevertheless, this opinion is as erroneous as the other, and 
has wrought a great mischief in the popular conscience. For, 
by a natural confusion of ideas, many think that because all 
men of ability achieve success, all who achieve success are 
therefore men of ability and deserving of commendation. 
The result is seen in a deplorable perversion of the public 


conscience ; success in life being regarded as the only proper 
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end of man. The consequence is that all means, however de- 
basing, however unscrupulous, however searing to the con- 
science and withering to the moral growth of the individual, 
are frequently resorted to in the mad race for what is called 
success, and when the goal is attained the successful man too 
often receives the applause and respect properly belonging to 
the man of worth, principle, and conscience. It is true that 
a certain amount of intellectual force and energy is usually 
exerted in attaining this goal. Yet, did they depend on this 
sone, they would never emerge from the obscurity in which 
many abler and better men lie hid. Their notoriety is chiefly 
due to qualities far more ignoble, namely, loud self-assertion, 
a certain pachydermous insensibility to rebuff and insults, 


which promotes persistence of purpose, and a peculiar impu- 


denee, vulgarly called ‘ cheek,” and for which we know no 
better term. True genius and ability are cast in a far different 
mould, being usually modest, retiring, and only brought out 
when circumstances imperatively call for their exertion. True 
worth and genius the poet aptly compares to the modest 
violet, which 


** Needs to be sought, nor with obtrusive air 
Demands those honors Nature bade it share.” 


It is far more at home with Cincinnatus at the plow, than 
with the demagogue Cleon at the rostrum. 

When men of this stamp, however, are by force of cireum- 
stances brought forth to publie view, the heaven-given nobility 
of their nature is instinctively recognized by all, and, almost 
without effort, they command by force of their innate quali- 
ties a meed of respect and admiration altogether unattainable 
by men who are successful through accident or the display of 
more ignoble qualities. In all great crises of history we find 
that men for the crisis invariably appeared, and in most in- 
stances we tind their appearance on the stage due to accident 
alone. The hero who stayed the tide of Oriental conquest, 
practically saying to the Persian invader, “Thus far shalt thou 
come and no farther,” was a petty governor under the Persian 
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king, and even served in his campaign against Scythia.* 
Subsequently obliged to flee for his life, he became a citizen 
of Athens, and in the glorious battle of Marathon won for 
himself and his fellow-citizens an undying fame. Yet, if his 
disaffection to the eastern despot had remained undiscovered, 
he would probably have lived on in his government in ignoble 
ease, while another name, now buried in obscurity, might 
have shone as a star of the first magnitude. A man who 
meekly bore the murder of his father and the confiscation of 
his property, and who to save his life passed for a fool, roused 
by the outrage and death of the chaste Lucretia, exhibited 
himself as a destroyer of tyranny and a very incarnation of 
freedom. From that hour he seemed to become transfigured 
in heart and soul; his very name of fool (Brutus)¢ became a 
beacon and warning to tyrants of all ages, and after display- 
ing undaunted heroism and other qualities of the very highest 
order, he at length perished gloriously on the battle-field, 
fighting for the freedom he had gained for his native land. 
Yet, had no such crisis occurred, who can say that this Brutus 
would not have fretted away the remainder of his life, pur- 
chasing an ignoble existence at the expense of honor and self- 
respect, entirely unappreciated and himself unconscious of the 
grand qualities he possessed. So fur can the noblest natures 
suffer and stoop under the pressure of an iron necessity. 

The names of Harmodius and Aristogeiton have become 
immortal through their avenging an outrage perpetrated against 
them by the tyrant of Athens, and though they perished in the 
act their names at once became enviably conspicuous in the re- 
cords of fame. ‘Till then lost in the countless masses of 
obscure humanity, in one brief hour they became synonyms of 
freedom to the human race for ever.t Yet, if they had not 
personally felt the despot’s iron heel, who can doubt that they 
would not be, like the common mass of humanity, forgotten 


and unknown ? The toundation of the Parthian empire was 


due to a similar cause. An infamous outrage perpetrated by 


* Tlerod lib. iv + Liv. b. i, 56-59, et alii. t Grote. 
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the Greek governor caused his assassination by a brother's 
hand, and that brother’s name thenceforth became indelibly 
stamped on the world’s history, by the foundation of «an 
empire destined less than two centuries afterwards to bring to 
a full stop the onward career of the Roman power, till then 
irrepressible.* 

Our readers are doubtless well acquainted with the story of 
William Tell, who was summoned into fame by the unreason- 
ing tyranny of a governor, who himself became immortal- 
ized by his elevated station, and still more by the fantastic 
tricks of tyranny his station allowed him to perpetrate. The 
grand self-devotion of Arnold Winkelried, in the same cause, 
is also a familiar tale. A personal insult offered him by an 
insolent English officer of rank, after the subjugation of his 
native land, and the condign punishment he inflicted for the 
same, first spurred on Sir William Wallace to his great 
achievements, and showed his mighty spirit the pathway to 
fame. Otherwise his modest nature would probably have in- 
duced him to live and die in the quiet seclusion of a country gen- 
tleman’s life. The histories of Cortez, Pizarro, and even of the 
great Columbus himself, illustrated in the same manner the 
curious accidents of fame. Had there been no Isabella of 
Castile, the latter would probably have sunk beneath his dif- 
ficulties. Had the mutineers secretly thrown him overboard, 
as they intended to do, he would have been heard of no more, 


or had his course been slightly different, he would, according 


to the promise given his crew, have returned to Spain unsuc- 
cessful and disgraced ; and seven years later the accidental dis- 
covery of Brazilt by the Portuguese Admiral, Cabral, would 
have given him all the honor and renown that a greater man 
had failed to win. Were the development of genius inde- 
pendent of outward circumstances, we would not see it coming 
to light so uniformly in favorable conjunctures, or in critical 
periods that try the souls of men. Mental and moral quali- 
ties, like physical productions, need the richest soil and 





* Rollin. + Llerrera, Prescott. 
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the highest cultivation for their finest development. Genius 
of the highest kind may, at this moment, lurk undeveloped in 
the remote islands of the sea, in arid sandy wastes or dense 
forest jungles, but, lacking development, is as barren of result 
as seed sown on a rock, corn planted in a desert, or acorns 
flung on a mountain of ice. The slightest layer of soil on a 
rock may cause vegetation to come forth; the unexpected 
gushing of a spring may spread fertility in a desert, and a min- 
ute deposit, even on an ice mountain, may diversify its ap- 
pearance with «a bright, mossy verdure. So likewise, despite 
the unfavorable circumstances of savage life, bright sparkles of 
genius are occasionally enabled to appear. 

In our own history the names of Pontiac, Tecumseh, and 
Osceola clearly prove, that in the Indian character, cropping 
up above the disadvantages of a savage life, dwelt possibilities 
of the highest and noblest genius. The recent exploits of the 
Modvoe chief, tarnished as they have been, we were about to 
siy, by savage cliaracteristics, but more properly by charac- 
teristics taught through intercourse with the worst specimens of 
the white race, indicate what such « man might have become un- 
der happier auspices. Yet, in these cases, it is easy to see, 
that to the accident of circumstances they, too, owe their fame. 
Another consideration-presents itself in illustration of the same 
truth. Were genius irrepressible, and certain to break forth 


through all obstacles, like the butterfly from the chrysalis, it 
would make its appearance at a detinite time. Yet nothing is 
more certain, than, that while greatness in some is developed 
at a very eprly age, in others it is unknown and unsuspected 
till middle lite or even old age has set in. While Alexander 


the Great, William Pitt, and Lord Byron attained to the pin- 


nacle of fame when little over twenty, and the unfortunate 
Chatterton perished at a still earlier period, Oliver Crom- 
well, to whom, perhaps above all, England owes her present 
liberties, was considerably over forty ere he emerged from ob- 
scurity; and our own George Washington was about the same 
age ere he was summoned by the call of his country to come 


out on the stage of history. The discoverer of America was al- 
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most sixty ere the fruition of his genius made him known to 
men; and turning to sacred history, we find that the great 
lawgiver, Moses, was eighty years of age, ere the inspiration 
ot his soul, evoked in his case by an audible voice of God, 
made him known to the end of time. In our own immediate 
age, there are perhaps as striking instances of this truth as 
at any other period. Though the weakness of human preju- 
dices, unable to judge clearly of events so near our time, and 
stimulated by the rancor excited during our late civil contest 
and the political events preceding it, renders us unwilling to 
enlarge on such instances in our own time and country, we 
must briefly mention two of them. We believe that the name 
of Abraham Lincoln will go down to the admiration of future 
ages, and that the military exploits of Robert Lee will signal- 
ize his name, till perhaps war itself shall cease to be, and these 
are excellent cases in point. But still more striking is the 
instance of the great German strategist, Von Moltke, who, 
in times of peace, obscurely lived out nearly the entire 
span of existence alloted by the inspired writer to man. 
Since the development of genius thus oceurs at every stage of 
human existence, the conclusion is irresistible, that in many 
instances no opportunity for development is afforded, at least 
in this stage of existence. 

It is possible that in another sphere we may witness the 
fruition of powers and capacities, undreamed of by the most 
gitted of the human race in this. In such an existence there 
may be abundant opportunity and ample scope for that de- 
velopment of our faculties which is denied us here; and it 
may be the purpose of that Supreme Power, “who makes 
straight the obliquities of man,” to adjust in perfect equity 


the balance of opportunity for development so unequally poised 


in this life. While circumstances, as a rule, have brought 
hidden genius to light, lifting it from obscurity to eminence, 
it must be admitted that there are exceptional instances of 
towering and transcendant genius, which become manifest 
from the earliest period of life, which seem indeed intuitive 
from birth, and would appear capable of overcoming almost 
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the greatest difficulties in life’s pathway. Yet, even in these 
cases, accident has more or less to do with their career. 
The astonishing genius of Newton would probably en- 
uble him to attain eminence in any civilized community 
under the most serious disadvantages, yet a casual incident 
has identitied his name with the great law of the universe 
forever. Had Newton, too, lived in an age when the pursuit 
of knowledge would be deemed a sorcery, and the discoverer 
of a new truth was likely to be rewarded with torture and 
death, his genius, if not dormant, would certainly be unknown. 
Two reflections naturally oceur here. First, the imperative 
duty of all governments to throw open freely to their citizens 
the best possible means of acquiring knowledge and skill, and 
the best possible opportunities for utilizing and developing 
such advantages. To this end they should provide such facilities 
that no genius need be hidden for lack of culture, and no 
grand qualities remain undeveloped through lack of oppor- 
tunity. The thorough education of the rising generation in 
knowledge adapted to each individual, whether artistic, 
literary, scientific, or—last not least—the practice of skilled 
labor in any required branch, would be a protective tariff to 
which none could object, and would be a fostering ot native 
industry that would probably render any other protection 
superfluous. Our second reflection is the significant fact that 
those great men whose resplendent genius, like the sun en- 
lightening the world, seems able to burst through the thickest 
clouds of adversity and discouragement, have been in all ages 
the grand teachers of the human race. They seem as if sent, 
like the prophets of old, on a divine mission, which must be 
fulfilled despite all obstacles. Exceptional times may bring 
out the warrior to preserve or destroy the liberties of his fel- 


lows, or may illustrate the subtle policy of the politician and 


statesman; but the teachers of man are ever needed, their 
opportunities are ever present. Yet even such men as Con- 
fucius, Solon, Plato, and Newton must live in a period where 
the light of knowledge burns, however feebly. In times of 
barbaric ignorance their genius would find no place; it would 
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either be the handmaid of fraud or be entirely repressed ; in 
any event it would be hidden under a bushel. The flight of 
the goddess Astrea to the skies, in consequence of the wicked- 
ness of man, was no idle fable, but a grand symboli¢ truth ; 
and should she again abandon her earthly residence for her 
heavenly seat, rapine and violence would once more exclu- 
sively reign as in that fabled period of old. While the annals 
of history exhibit to us the names of those few genius-laden 
barks that, surmounting the breakers of life, have entered the 
haven of immortality, the shores of time present to us the 
remains of wrecks equally precious, but who, less fortunate, 
have succumbed to the storm. The name of the first ocean 
navigator is wrapped in impenetrable obscurity ; his daring 
all will admit with the poet : 
‘Ti robur et aes triplex 

Cirea pectus erat qui fragilem truci, 

Commisit pelago ratem.”* 

The inventor of our wondrous numerical system, one 
of the greatest inventions ever made, has equally passed away, 
not leaving the faintest trace. Who can tell the Centaur’s 
name who first broke the steed to the service of man, or the 
names of those who first subjugated the other animals? The 
names of those who invented picture-writing, and the succes- 
sive improvements, culminating in alphabetic symbols, are all 
equally unknown. The pioneers of astronomy, geometry 
and trigonometry, who have left such wondrous monuments 
of their skill, in Egypt and elsewhere, in the prehistoric period, 
are all alike obscure. So are the architects of the pyramids, 
the temples, the labyrinths and the cities, structures whose 
colossal grandeur has been and ever will be unrivalled. The 
magnificent cities, once seats of great extinct empires, that now 
lie buried amid the pathless forests of this continent, or stand 
in desolate grandeur on the upheaved plateau of Central 
Asia, mock the traveller who seeks to know something of their 


founders, legislators, warriors, statesmen, or in short any 


* tlor. Od., b. i. 
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thing about them. While the destroyer of Diana’s temple 
jas secured for himself an imperishable name, its great builder’s 
name is wrapped in impenetrable darkness. The name of 
Vasco de Gama is immortalized by an exploit that the Phoeni- 
cians achieved more than twenty centuries previously. Yet, 
though the fact of this wondrous voyage from the Red Sea to 
the Mediterranean is now well established, the name of him 
who pertormed the astonishing feat without sextant or com- 
pass is unknown.* 

While Canova and Thorwaldsen are immortalized in their 
works, the authors of those more wonderful masterpieces of 
antiquity, the admiration of mankind, have been unable to 
escape the common lot of obscurity, where we can only say, 
* There lived a man.” Even the doubtful name of the great- 
est of poets is almost entirely unknown, and he is known to 
osterity by the nickname of * blindman.” When we review 


’ 
the history of the past, note the very few names that out of 


the innumerable multitude survive the wreck of time, and 
reflect that, in this scanty band, the weak, the worthless, and 
the vile often occupy places to the exclusion of the great, the 
noble, and the good, we feel irresistibly the emptiness and 
vanity of human fame. We do not even know the ¢ruth about 
the names that are handed down. History, as well as legend, 
abounds in fables. Doubtless, names deserving execration 
have been held up for thi app! use of future uves, and noble 
spirits have been pursued by obloquy beyond the grave. 
Modern historical research is every day making corrections of 
this kind. Well did the ancients typify Fame, as an earth- 
born monster, sister of the giants, that nearly succeeded in 
storming Olympus and hurling Jupiter and the other deities 
from their heavenly thrones. This monster they describe as 
covered with plumage, and under each feather is a sleepless 
eye, a noisy tongue, an open mouth and an attentive car, the 
poet ending the description by representing her as totally 
indifferent to truth : 


‘* Jam fieti pravique tenex qnam nuntia veri.” 


* Herod. iv, 42, Rennell. + Virgi, b. iv. 
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Even those names that have so far survived the lapse of 
ages are, if we may be pardoned the expression, only rela- 
tively immortal. The current of time still runs, and like 
bubbles on its surface, names that still exist will now and then 
go under, and new names will appear instead. How few 
even of the present historic names will survive the action of 
time a hundred centuries from now! And it is melancholy to 
reflect, that of this list many of the wisest and best will perish 
from the earth—many of the worst and basest will endure. 
The pursuit of fame is like a boy’s unavailing pursuit of a but- 
terfly, which, successfully eluding the exhausted pursuer, may 
light into the grasp of another. Under the most favorable 
natural circumstances, spirits the most gifted and abilities the 
most shining may fail to attain the coveted prize that accident 
lay secure to baser minds. 

The ancients compared fame to an ignis fatuus, which, 
the more it is pursued, the more it flits away. From this 
man may learn one valuable lesson, namely, the useless»ess 
and folly of attempting to make a name for future ages by 
methods incompatible with true worth and manliness. Even 
then these qualities should be cultivated for their own sakes, 
not for their effect upon the future. Otherwise, they are not 
natural: the actor plays his part with a false mask, and he is 
alinost certain to fail in attaining fame, which is uncertain of 
attainment at best, and often untruthful in its expression when 
attained. We should imitate the example of the great Roman 
Cato, who according to Sallust, desired to be worthy rather 
than appear so. “Therefore,” continues the writer, “ the more 
lhe shunned glory, it pursued him all the more.” 

We shall conclude this article by attempting to describe 
the most prominent elements of a truly great and noble char- 
acter; how their practice may be stimulated, and what lessons 
we may learn from their contemplation. Great mental abili- 
ties are a very important, though not an absolutely essential 
element of greatness, and these qualities alone have immortal- 
ized many names. Vivid feeling and imagination, or rather 


the emotional sensations of our nature creating such a capac- 
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ity, is another important element of greatness. History con- 
tains instances where intellects, previously dull, have been 
quickened by intense emotion into an activity and brightness 
rivalling the finest innate ability; and it is a singular fact that 
the exaltation of spirit thus produced is as permanent as 
though born with the individual. We have already given an 
illustration of this phenomenon in the case of the elder Brutus. 
The following case isalso a good illustration: A distinguished 
American judge, noted for the quickness of his perceptive 
powers, and the brilliancy of his mental, in answer to a lady, 
who remarked that his abilities in childhoud must have been 
very precocious, amazed the company by declaring that in 
childhood he had been unusually slow of comprehension ; 
that he was the dullest boy in school, and was, in fact, a 
blockhead of uncommon stupidity. His mother was a pious 
widow lady, tenderly devoted to her only son, and all the 
more because of the great obtuseness of his intellect. He 
was always at the foot of his class, and though his mother 
strove hard to aid him, his teacher was constantly complain- 
ing. Just previous to a certain examination, his devoted 
mother spent many a weary and laborious hour in teaching 
him a very simple lesson, purposely selected by his teacher in 
view of his known dullness. After many trials and great 
patience, his mother at length succeeded in making him re- 
cite it without a mistake before retiring for the night. Next 


morning, before going to school, his mother tried him again, 


but to her dismay he could not remember a word! Painfully 


yielding to the conviction which she had long resisted, that 
her son, despite her great care and disinterested exertions, 
wis 2 hopeless fool, and, being overcome by her feelings, she 
laid down the book, buried her face in her hands, and burst 
into tears. Notwithstanding his dullness, the boy was a most 
affectionate son, and he was intensely excited at the spectacle 
of his mother’s passionate grief. In a moment every word of 
the lesson flashed before him like characters of living light. 
“T know it now! I know it now, mother!” he exclaimed, 
falling down before her; and, to her intense astonishment, he 


= 
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repeated the lesson word for word. The mother was motion- 
less for a few moments; she then sank on her knees and 
clasped her boy to her breast, uttering a fervent prayer of 
thankfulness. Her tears still flowed abundantly; but they 
were now tears of joy. From that hour his dullness disap- 
peared; learning was an ease and a pleasure; but the reaction 
froin grief to joy proved too much for the poor mother, and a 
few months later saw her in her grave. We give this inci- 
dent somewhat in full, because it probably illustrates the part 
emotion has played in many an historical crisis. 

We will briefly mention a similar incident perhaps 
better known. The celebrated Cardinal Mezzofanti, the 
greatest linguist ever known, who understood 114 languages, 
is said to have derived his phenomenal facility of sacquir- 
ing such knowledge from intense emotion caused by a desire 
to confess a foreign culprit, whose language none knew, and 
who had been sentenced to die on the following day. Sitting 
up all night, the good fathcr—then a poor curate—applied 
himself to the study of his language with such zeal and 
success, that next morning he had the satisfaction of con- 
fessing the wretched man, and of giving him absolution, thus 
saving his soul, as he believed, from eternal misery. He had 
previously been regarded as a rather good linguist; thence- 


forward he became a phenomenal one, amply vindicating his 


title to the naines of the Briareus of languages and the walking 
polyglot.* 


Physical strength and personal courage, though desir- 
able in themselves, are qualities common to man and 
many other animals, and of themselves constitute no title to 
worth or greatness. Combined with nobler qualities, they 
may give completeness to a great and worthy man; but yet 
are very subordinate in importance to the mental and moral 
characteristics. We may incidentally remark, that the emo- 
tional quality affects the physical as it does the mental system, 
with the important difference that its effect on the first is usu- 


* Biog. Card. Mezzofanti. 
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ally transient, on the latter permanent and decisive. But by 
far the grandest element in the formation of a great character 
is the moral. This quality is but poorly defined in our lan- 
guage ; but whether it be termed principle, moral courage, 
conscience or devotion to duty, it has ever been-—when high- 
toned—the mainspring to the noblest and most heroie achieve- 
ments of the human race. The caprice of fame may hand 
down to us such names as that of the athlete, Milo, or cele- 
brated wrestlers and gladiators; but such careers have no in- 
fluence on posterity, and merely excite a vague wonder. Even 
intellectual abilities may be perverted to the worst purposes, 
and though they excite admiration of the mental capacity that 
renders their deeds or works possible, the deeds themselves 
may fill us with horror, or the works poison the heart. Far 
otherwise is it with the exercise of the moral faculties, which, 
even when mistaken in their impulses, always evince a 
grandeur of soul, and command an admiration that no other 
qualities can secure. Neither does this principle owe any- 
thing to emotion. It soars far beyond this quality of our 
being, characterized as it is by a calm serenity and an inflexi- 
ble resolution. Moral principle or devotion to duty has two 
prominent manifestations, if indeed they are not, as is most 
likely, two distinct and separate principles. The first is an 
unyielding firmness in what is deemed right, and to this qual- 
ity the ancient poet so beautifully alludes: 


‘* Justum ac tenacem propesiti viru 


Mente quatit solida neque Auster 
Dux inquieti turbidus Adrise 

Nec fulminantis magna manus Jovis 
Si fractus illabatur orbis 
Impavidum ferient ruinze.” 


This grand principle has sent many a martyr to the stake, 
especially in the causes of religion, liberty and human rights ; 


and even in a mistaken cause it commands instinctive and 


involuntary admiration. Yet its very severity and rigid in- 


* Hor. Od. iii, 3. 
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flexibility have a cold and repelling effect on most minds, 
unless it be accompanied with softer and more sympathetic 
qualities. Unyielding as adamant, it often does not make 
proper allowances for the weakness of others. Muchas we may 
admire its grandeur in the abstract, it has much the same 
effect on us as an inaccessible glacier, or a snow-capped, ava- 
lanche-laden mountain, which we admire at a distance, but in 
whose vicinity we will not permanently dwell. Few men will 
ever dare to emulate the terrible examples of stern integrity 
exhibited by Brutus and Manlius in their judicial careers, and 
as few sympathize with the anguish they silently but unquex 
tionably endured. Though this characteristic is a necessary 
and grand element of a truly great and heroic spirit, we see 
that it is not of itself sufficient to sway and dominate the 
minds of men. It is rather tixed in purpose and passive in 
nature than actively heroic, and though sublime as a Himalayan 
peak, it is in itself’ as immovable and inert. But there is a 
second characteristic of the moral faculty, a more active prin- 
ciple which the ancients justly regarded as by far the grandest 
and finest quality in the composition of heroism and true 
greatness, namely self-devotion. This principle is the inear- 
nation of the most godlike quality of our nature, a true em- 
bodiment of the golden rule, which the great teacher of man 
himself declared to be the substance of the laws and require- 
ments of God. While inflexible in its own ease, it throws out 
its sympathies to other spirits, regarding each as its peer, and 
is always ready to sacrifice self to promote the welfare of 
others. Whose heart does not thrill with emotion at the 
sublime spectacle of the young girl from Indiana, leaving home 


and friends to be an angel of mercy and die among strangers 
in the plagne-smitten city of Memphis? Who can measure 
the ever widening influence of such an example as hers, when 
perhaps the heroine herself has len long forgotten ? Ancient 
history, both sacred and profane are alike in regarding this 


grand principle as the culminating glory of human character. 
The grand example of the Founder of Christianity is a 


signal illustration of this truth; but barely alluding te this, 
we shall contine ourselves to mere human examples. 
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Perhaps the grandest illustration of this self-sacrificing 
quality on record is afforded by the great lawgiver of Israel, who 
requested from the Deity to be blotted trom the book of life if 
otherwise he could not save his people.* The great apostle 
of the Gentiles, in declaring himself willing to be accursed 
from God,f if so he might save his people, manifested a similar 
spirit of self-devotion. No greater human names than those 
of these great men are recorded in the Bible. No greater 
spirit of self-devotion than theirs is recorded anywhere. 

Yet the exhibition of this great quality is by no means 
contined to sacred history. Codrus, Leonidas, and the other 
worthies mentioned in the earlicr part of this article illustrated 
their self-devotion in the most signal manner, and no names in 
Grecian or Roman history were honored as theirs. 

The Athenians abolished monarchy on the death of Codrus,{ 
declaring by law that no one could ever be sutticiently worthy 
tu succeed him. This showed their appreciation of his sublime 
self-devotion to his country. The beautiful Greek legend of 
the faithful wife who submitted to die to save her sick hus- 
band’s life, when the oracle proclaimed he could ouly be saved 
by another dying in his stead, shows a like appreciation. 

Nor did the Romans hold the quality ingess esteem, as a 
grand legend in Roman history abundantly proves.g A wide 
gulf suddenly and mysteriously opened in the forum. In vain 
they strove to fill it up; and after throwing into the yawning 
abyss incredible amounts of earth and rubbish, it remained as 
before, unfathomable and unfilled. In dismay they sent to con- 


sult the oracle of the gods. The answer returned was that the 


gulf could never be elosed till it eld in its depths the most pre- 


cious thing Rome contained, and declined all further explana- 
tion. While all others stood aghast, Quintus Curtius, a noble 
Roman, clad in full armor, mounted a fiery steed, and exclaim- 
ing that nothing could be more precious than valor and self- 


* Ex. xxxii, 32. + Rom. ix, 3. 
t Grote i, 18, from Konon. Vell. Pat. Prerekydes et alii. 


§ Liv. vii, 6, and elsewhere. 
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devotion, rode boldly into the chasm, which immediately closed 
over him. This typifies the sublime truth, that here or hereafter 
self-devotion can save a people or a race when all else would 
fail; and history proves that from the germ of such examples 
great deeds spring, as the harvest from the seed corn. Self- 
devotion of the highest kind is always combined with moral 
firmness, wid the devotion to duty that springs from these 
qualities is the highest attainable motive that can actuate man, 
as the ancients well knew. It was not for nothing that Greece 
and Rome became the most brilliant nations the world had 
till then seen. 

On looking back at the past we find that the nations who 
most thoroughly ginderstood and practised the principles we 
have feebly striven to indicate were invariably the greatest 
and most heroic. Nor are modern times lacking in instances 
of self-devotion, though the ancients had a juster appreciation 
of the quality than we. One signal and recent instance in 
this country has already been given. At the battle of Water 
loo,* a “French cuirassier officer, observing that 2 gun 
loaded with grape was about to be discharged at his com- 
rades, suddenly wheeled his horse, galloped up to the cannon’s 
month, and, sword in hand, kept the gunners at bay. Of course 
he became at once the target for thousands of bullets, and 
soon dropped dead from his horse, but not before saving the 
lives of many of his countrymen. Such instances of self- 
devotion were not uncommon in the army of the first Napo- 
leon. The self-devotion of Arnold Winkelried, at a critical 
time, had a telling and probably a decisive effect on the cause 
of Swiss liberty, and in one brief hour conferred on the hero 
an immortality of the noblest kind. Some forty or fifty years 
ago a vessel was wrecked near the Cape of Good Hope during 
a terrific storm. ‘The vessel was aground some distance from 
the shore, with the breakers dashing furiously over it on the 
helpless crew. No boat could live in such a sea, and all were 


given up for lost. Meanwhile a neighboring planter rode 


* Maxwell and others. 
VOL. XXVIIJ.—NO. LVI. 
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down on a splendid horse, and after looking a few moments, 
dismounted, blew some brandy into the nostrils of his spirited 
steed, and despite all remonstrance swan to the wreck. He 
returned safely with two sailors, one clinging to each stirrup. 
Again the noble animal was urged into the seething caldron, 
and again with two more returned in safety. This operation 
wis performed no less than seven times, and fourteen lives 
were the fruit of the heroi¢ and daring achievement. An 
eighth attempt was made, but horse and man were now be- 
coming exhausted. As they neared the wreck for the last 
time, steed and rider were submerged beneath the roaring 
billows; the horse with some difticulty managed to swim 
back, but the noble-hearted owner disappeared forever. 

The sense of fair play is a modified form of the moral prin- 
ciple, ditterine from moral firmness or a sense of justice only 
in degree. Chivalry and unswerving faithfulness in duty ure 
also moditied forms of moral tirmmess and selt-devotion com- 
bined. Chivalry may be detined as fair play where one’s selt 
is concerned, It was tinely illustrated ly the French ofticer 
in the Spanish Peninsular war, who, when about to cut down a 
gallant English colonel, im the front rank, perceived 
that his right arm was gone; he rapidly changed the down- 
ward motion of his sword into a salute and passed on.* An 
English sailor, one of a party engaged in storming a Spanish 
fort in Central America, about ninety years ago, on scaling: 
the wall, having two cutlasses in his hands, met a Spanish 
officer who was unarmed; he immediately presented him 
with one of lis own weapons. A magnificent illustration ot 
devotion ty duty was presented during our late war. A 
soldier belonging to the picked Corps of sharpshooters, during 
one of the operations in Tennessee, was stationed in a rifle pit 
inadvance. During an advance of the enemy he was shot 
through the head, dying in a few seconds. These few mo- 


ments he employed in destroying the adjustments of the 


Napier, Pen. War. 


3 
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costly telescopic rifle, so as to render them useless. Fighting 
for his native land, this soldier was strictly and literally “ faith- 
ful unto death.” 

And yet even such deeds as these can not secure an im- 
mortality unless accident has previously erected a stage 


from which it can be widely seen. Nor do they need such 


« counterfeit endorsement. Like the ever widening circle, 


produced by a stone thrown on a placid lake, it lives in 
the ever widening influence inspired by, and that in turn in- 
spires, noble souls to the performance of similar deeds. Thius, 
it may be said, that the influence of good deeds is never lost, 
though the doer may be unknown or forgotten. | Perhaps, in 
another sphere of existence, it may be the delightful privilege 
of the great, the noble and the good to trace through the 
ever lengthening ages the never-ending influence of a noble 
deed, perchance forgotten by them in this life. In any event, 
when we consider how vain, empty and partial human fame 
is, partaking as it does of human infirmity; and when we re- 
flect how utterly useless it is to us personally, in a future ex- 
istence, we see the folly and futility of the mad efforts of man 
to attain it. Let us rather seek to gain the approbation of 
that Being who holds the destinies of the universe in his 
hands, and who sways the record of the coming ages, than the 
feeble applause of our fellow worms of the future. This can 
be done by the constant and careful cultivation of those high 
qaalities we have mentioned; qualities which, instinctively 
commanding the respect and admiration of men, must needs 
meet the approval of Him who implanted that instinct. It is 
« cheering fact in our life’s career to remember that the 
higher such quality is, the more susceptible it is of cultiva- 
tion. While physical qualities are improved by cultivation, 
the qualities of mind and emotion are susceptible of far higher 
improvement. Even these are surpassed by the moral qualities, 
in the capacity of high and rapid development, producing in 
many instances a startling revolution of character, often 


termed conversion or reformation. The approbation of 
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our own conscience is, or ought to be, a richer reward 
han «any other approbation, whether of the present or 
rhnture, 

Whatever he our lot in life, the development oft nobler 
faculties will prepare us in the most fitting manner for what- 
ever mav_ befall and will even make our prospects of 
ture fume higher than they possibly can be by any other 


thod. 


nn desi. Tubingen. 1855. 
Glhiauhe. Bonn. 1S73. 


on the afternoon of the ninth day of 
a lowe the Atlantic cable the brief 


we: * David Ff. Strauss, the eminent German theologian, 


s dead.” With wevity thus curt was announced the 


emission of one “ul theological nnd ontologieal 


lreamers of the nineteenth century, whose mame has been 

miliar to the publie for almost forty years as that of an intel- 
ectual Titan, and whose Heeelist dreams, as illustrated in his 
irst book, the Leben Jesu, finally, and by natural progress 
coincident with the progress of the particular phase of specu- 
itive activity he represented, culminated in the barren, scien 
tific pantheism illustrated in his last and most unique— Der alte 
tnd der neue Glaube. An interval of thirty-eight years inter- 
vened between the application of the ideal pantheism ot Hegel 
0 New Testament exegesis, of which the first is the logical 
exponent, and the ultimate rejection of religion, except as an 
element of human thought—an element confessedly neces- 


sary, but nevertheless illusive—of which the last is the ex- 
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plicit and unhesitating avowal. During that interval most of 
the great material facts and the coincident hypotheses of what 
may be termed the modern scientific culture have been de- 
veloped and grouped about a central theory popularly known 
ws the theory of Evolution. On the one hand, Darwin has 
woven the structural and biological aspects of this theory 
into a coherent system in his “ Origin of Species” and his 
* Descent of Man”? while, on the other hand, Jolin Stuart 
Mill, Dr. Bain, Herbert Spencer, and Professor Huxley, lave 
concerned themselves in moulding its psychical und intellee- 
tual aspects into a parallel system of cerebral psychology, in 
which the notion of spirit, ius being, 1s replace | iy a mysteri- 


ous operation of molecular forces, nid thinkine is relegated 


to the domain of molecular physies: a kind of dreamland of 
the physical sciences, pregnant with vague speculations, and 
thus wuswering passably well the purposes of a material sub- 


stratum, to which to refer whatsoever in human consciousness 


iuppears in ‘xplicable by means of the ordinary uniformities of 


scientitic order. 

The second quarter of the present century, during which 
the first work of the German dreamer appeared, was, it will 
be remembered, marked by a peculiar phase of speculative 
thought, in whieh me tapliysies of the extreme type and physi- 


cal Inve ivations were euriouslhy blended, anid which eventu- 


uted in the strange theories of mesimerism and electro biology, 
on the one hand, and in the curious and trance-like reveries of 
spiritualism, on the other. Lin Germans it especially repre- 
sented a period of transition from the misty metaphysical 


doctrines of Tegel and his disciples to the barren but specula- 
tive materialism of Tlelmholz, Maver, and Ecker, to say noth- 


ler fs hundred hrivvleor °] *) } ° » t] 
Ing of a tunmadred thinkers of tesser tote, and unswering the 


purpose of rr tail dealers in ninterialist theories. If was an era 
during which, if’ the metaphor is udimissible, the protest of 
German thought against the vapory dreams of Hegel was 


deeply felt in literature, but had not yet become conscious 


of itself in open and positive dissent; an age pregnant with 
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the new protestantism that has since become the faith of 
philosophical thinkers, but not distinctly aware of its own 
tendencies, and instinctively shrinking from lucid recognition 
of its own conclusions. Had the spirit of Hegel taken hold 
less deep of the minds of his countrymen, it would not have 
been left to France, as represented by Saint Simon, Fourier 
and Comte, to elaborate the socialistic side of this protest ; 
nor to England, led by John Stuart Mill and Bain, to co- 
ordinate the discoveries of Gall and Spurzheim in_ brain 
anatomy into 1 coherent structure of psychology. As it was, 
tormented with the nightmare of Hegelism, Germany sup- 
plied the dynamical element of the new culture, while to 
England and France was .committed the elaboration of its 
special forms. As one who walks in sleep, she led the way, 
herself unconscious of the hegemony, and England and France 
consciously appropriated the results, while she was rubbing 
her eyes and wondering what it all meant. 

As illustrative of this mood of the German mind in the 
special department of theology, the first work of Strauss is of 
peculiar interest to the general student. With quicker appre- 
hension of the general tendency of his age, though with less 
profound analysis of the special facts, Comte in his Htre Su- 
préme de la Ilumanié spans the whole interval at a spring, 
and plants himself unequivocally on the exact ground Strauss 


has occupied in his last book, thus anticipating the main 
propositions of the Tubingen professor by half a century, and 


grasping with one strong effort the conclusions to which the 
latter felt his way step by step. All great works, whether in 
poetry or jn philosophy, are polarizations of the popular con- 
sciousness with which their respective authors are in sympathy : 
wid thus Comte and Strauss, the one with his God of ideal 
humanity, the other withhis va/verswin in place of Deity, stand 
ils polarizers of the moral and philosophical tendencies of the 
races they respectively represent. In the instance of the one 
is interpreted the impetuous leap of the Celtic mind ; in that 
ot the other, the slow and semi-unconscious vroping ot the 


Teutonic, less given to revolution, because secreting less 
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lightning, but none the less mastered by the forces of the age 
by which it is environed. How closely, even in point of ex- 
pression (to say nothing of the identity of the subject mat- 
ter), Strauss, in the conclusions of his sixty-fourth year, ap- 
proximates to the fundamental principle of the founder of 
the Positive Philosophy—that man’s God is the ideal man—is 
nowhere better illustrated than by the following sentence 
from page 137 of his last work: Wos der Mensch sein mécht. 
uber nicht set, dazu mache er seinen Gott (What man feels that 
he might be, but is not, he makes his God). That is to say, 
the idea of God is but the exponent of man’s dream of the 
absolute man—a phantasm he conjures up in idealizing him- 
self, and having no more than a subjective reality. It is seen, 
therefore, that, after nearly forty years of cogitation, the great 
neologist has arrived at M. Comte’s primary proposition, so 
far as concerns the idea of God as a necessary element of hu- 
man life. Again, his fundamental proposition of the absolute 
identity of matter and mind (Lie absolute Identital des Realen 
und des Idealen), affirmed at page 152, was long since antici- 
pated by M. Phillips, whose work on the physiological rela- 
tions of spirit and matter was published in 1835, at Paris, as 
a part of Balliére’s Library of the Imperial Academy of Medi- 
cine, but has never been translated. Not only anticipated, 
but anticipated in terms the elegant precision of which is in 
marked contrast with the cloudy uncertainty of the para- 
phrase. “Un principe homogéne,” says M. Phillips, with bean- 
tiful perspicuity, “ occupe seul Punivers entier ; sa manifestation 
subjective s appelle Pespril Ou generate ur de la pensee ; sa mani=- 
festation chjective, Cest la matiére;” whereas Herr Strauss, by 
adopting the vague and metaphysical phraseology of Schelling, 
has left it to be ascertained from other passages whether he 
means to use the terms in their earlier speculative sense, or as 
synonymous with the matter and mind of Herbert Spencer 
and Professor Huxley. 





* This theorem, that the universe is occupied by one homogeneous 


principle, the subjective manifestation of which is spirit or consciousness, 
ind the objective manifestation of which is matter, belongs to the domain 
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Our purpose in calling attention to these co-incidences of 
thought is not to impugn the originality of the German thinker, 
for the same rule, and, indeed, the same volume, would 
equally impugn the originality of Spencer’s whole system and 
of Huxley’s theory that thinking is « phenomenon of molecu- 
lar physics; but, on the other hand, to indicate the intelleet- 
ual sterility that necessarily accompanies this special phase of 
modern speculation, limited, as it is, to the task of accounting 
for all the phenomena of nature and of human lite yy reter- 
ence to the observed uniformities of matter, and thus com 
pelled to create a coherent universe out of molecules of the 


constitution of which it apprehends nothing 


except that, as 


M. Phillips lucidly expresses it, matter is upposedly divisihi: 


en, therefore, ul puge 121 of the Bonn edition 

aged pupil of Hegel concludes that, th 

identity of matter and mind eranted, the idea of a personal 
extra-universal God is not conceivable (* des st an ecnen per- 
sOulicl misserwelllichen Gott dabei nicht zu denkew’), he merely 
lays dow 1 oil proposition from which there is ho CsGape yy 
byway or rulley of lovic. It the premises ure sound, then his 
final deduction that mind is a physiological function, destiny 
il fancy, Wha PeRhsory tion into the universe the end of all our 
day-dreams of inuneortality, is so pitilessly apparent that the 


only wonder j wo he succeeded in shutting his eves te the 


of molecular physies, but is exactly parallel with the metaphysical proposi 
tion, as Strauss‘and Schelling put it. Thus materialism and idealism are 
fundamentally th me, in that both affirm this identity of mind and mat- 
ter; only the naterialist regards matter as potential and self-moving 
From his point view, matter becomes conscious of itself in mind or 
thinking. On the other hand, to the idealist mind becomes conscious ot 
itself as conditioned in the phenomenal, which, however, is simply its own 

ry acute critic has pointed out, though seemingly antago- 
nistic. the antagonisin between the two is only an antagonism of terms 
Phat, while conscious of himself as material organism (matter), man is con- 
scious of himself as more than matter, materialism is unable to explam 
Nor can molecular physics account for the fact. Spencer virtually con 
fesses this in his essay (see “ First Principles’) on the consciousness of the 
Unknowable, and Ifuxley ( Lay Sermons”) in his dissertation on Des 
Cartes. 
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result of his own system from the age of twenty-seven until, 
like a leaf, he turned sere and fell. In the whole history of 
materialist speculation, from the [onic philosophers, with their 
hypothetical /y/e, to Huxley and Spencer, with their matter di- 
visible d Tinjfins, not a single instance occurs in which these pre- 
mises have not led to the same identical conclusions, they are 
so like Siberian wastes of steppe in their barrenness; and had he 
been successtul in spiritualizing them, his insight must have 
been supra-mortal, or his acumen an infinitesimal quantity. 
As it is, this Swabian [karos, whose strong wings bore him 
sunward so long in spite of the five hundred pounds of mat- 
ter tied to his heels, as Heyne has it of Rubens, only proves 
himself human in that he drops to earth at last, and, with sad 
presage, accepts at sixty-four the absorption into the uni- 
verse neailst which he has for so many years held out. 
Lite, says he at the very last, is a dream of nothingness about 
something—the sad but inevitable religion incident to all 
phases of materialism. Nor is the empty and spiritless fatal- 
ism of this final verdict rescued from sterility by the trans- 
cendental proclium ition that “ this world ot ubsolute ideas, or 
the warrersum, and the world of relative ideas, in which the 
word is susceptible of a plural, must be carefully distinguished, 
in that the latter, fast tied to the partial and evanescent, has 
its limit in space as well as its beginning and end in time ; 
while, on the other land, the wriverswm is without limit in 
space, and endures and maintains its unity through all time.” 
[t is pleasant, of course, to be advised of this law of the new 
religion, and it would be pleasanter still, no doubt, were the 
information expressed in comprehensible terms, and not in a 
sentence so tortuous and involved that it appears to begin by 
accident and end by a special dispensation of Providence. 


This vague and unsatisfactory proposition furnishes, how 


ever, uu definite clue to the = intelleetual bias, partly 


natural and partly the product of environing critical and 
speculative elements, that determined the literary activity of 
Strauss, and, while perpetually protesting against the blank 
and barren skepticism of those who regard the soul as the 
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exponent of physiological conditions, finally foreed him to 
accept that position, though with the reluctance and hesitancy 
of a man whose instincts and culture are at war with the 
logical faculty. A glance at the facts of his biography ex- 
plains this conflict. Born at Ludwigsburg, June 27, 1808, he 
was first sent to the academy in Blaubeuren at the age of 
thirteen, and remained four years. At seventeen (1825) he 
entered the university of Tubingen, and was graduated in 
1830. Two years later, having passed six months in Berlin, 
in the study of the Hegelian philosophy, he returned to 
Tubingen, where as epetent he delivered a series of lectures 
on Hegel. In 1835, three years after his return from Berlin, 
his Leben Jesu was published at Tubingen, having been first 
submitted by his publisher to the perusal of the celebrated 
Neander, whose criticism was that, though not orthodox, it 
was written in a scientific spirit,and would make a flurry in 
theological circles. The result more than justitied Neander’s 
remark, for during the tio years that intervened between the 
publication of the book, and the revision of it with additional 
polemic, “ Das Leben Jesu Kritisch Bearbeitet,” called out by 
the acrimony of his critics, several editions were exhausted. 
This polemic failing to allay the irritation, he issued a kind 
of philosophical apology for the Leben Jesu, entitled “A Dis- 
sertation on the Ephemeral and the Permanent,” in which, 
while reaftirming his original positions, he contended that the 
ideal underlying the myth was the valuable element of the 
New Testament narrative, while, as history, it contained 
nothing specially essential to spiritual nutrition. These papers 
were afterwards published under the title of “Two Peace- 


ful Letters.” M. Littré, long so familiar as a leading posi- 


tivist and now hetter known as an eminent lexicographer, 


translated them for the Paris market, where, according to the 
“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” they were published in 1839. 
From this date on, saving frequent contributions to the re- 
views, his writings were mostly biographical and xsthetic— 
for his last volume, with its central idea of an wniversum, 


appears to be a loosely edited aggregation of occasional 
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essays, some of which, like the essay on Goethe, have no 
special relation to the general theme—others, among which 
may be reckoned the “ Zweck der Welt,” being extremely cursory 
dissertations on the teleological aspects of modern thought. 
In 1848 he entered the arena of politics under the strong re- 
volutionary tendency that just then brooded over Europe, 
and, having been defeated as a candidate of the German 
member of the diet of Wurtemburg. But the popular im- 
pulse was not equal to the task of converting the dreamy but 


National Assembly, was returned by his native town as a 


frigid critic into an enthusiastic exponent of the socialist 
ravings of the Young Germany party, and so unsatisfactory 
was his course that his supporters called for his resignation, 
and he lost the ephemeral popularity occasioned by his 
“ Romance of the Throne of the Cresars” (“ Der Romantiker 
auf dem Thione der Cwsuren oder Julian der Abtrunnige,” 
Mannheim, 1847), in which Frederick William IV. appears 
as Julian the Apostate. His wife was an actress in early life 
—one Agnes Schevest, of Vienna, five years his junior, who 
in later years turned author and produced a very clever 
volume of reminiscences under the pretty title of “ Aws dem 
Leben einer Kunstlein.” Ample verge here for dream-life, 
whether philosophic or poetic: small room, nevertheless, for 
the humanizing action and tonic effort which are oxygen to 
the moral faculties ! 

The profound critic of human life will not expect to find 
vital faith in a life so barren of moral crises as that of the 
founder of neology, for the world has learned to know that 
there is something ill-humanizing in exclusively intellectual 
activity. Faith is the moral aura engendered by active struggle 
after the good. ‘Tossed hither and thither of life, sore buffeted 
with sorrow and misfcrtune, or stricken and wounded of men, no 


dreamer’s dream fills the worker’s need, howsoever sufticing that 
dream to those who shut themselves away trom life, in libra- 


ries of antique volumes or in desks, surrounded by sympathiz- 
ing pupils. For faith is not merely insight, but impulse and 
motion towards an end—that end the good and the beautiful. 
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Of the buffetings that make men know their deepest needs, 
Strauss, in quaint and quiet Tubingen, knew nothing. From 
his books to his desk for a metaphysical disquisition on Hegel, 
from his desks to his books again—this was the life from 
whence grew the Leben Jesu, and only tothis, a kind of dream- 
living, is the Leben Jesu adopted. In the nature of the case, 
a man’s work is for those of his own kind; and as in most 
lives the dynamic or active element—that which makes heroes 
—preponderates over the static, so most men learn, sooner or 
later, to distrust mere intellectual analysis and to ignore its 
conclusions, us unreal, and as having no vital relation to the 
problems that so sorely vex them. To the poor tempted soul, 
pulled this way by interest or want, that way by instinctive 
loyalty to truth and honesty, what matters it to be told that 
moral rectitude is the exponent of a physiological equilibrium 


between the cerebro spinal nerve-system and the great sympa- 


thetic nerve-svstem 40° La conséguence phys/ologique.” says M. 
Phillips,* and so implies Herr Strauss in his * Old and New 


Faith,” le rapports mato ques etublisentrel s i Parvauds 
appareils vilau - Ie systOmne NErVE UL cerebro-spinal et I SYS 
teme vervenr grand-sympathique.” Extremely comforting to 
know this, it may be to those who, spider-like in their works, 
spin gossamer webs of philosophic speculation, but those whose 
lives are troubled care little for equilibration of nerve-cen- 
tres ; and besides, the proposition has been negatived by very 
recent piysiological discoveries, and therefore need not be 
formally refuted. 

There in, then, this vreut fuct of the absence of active strug 
gi with the hard problems that trouble humanity, to account 
for the dreamy, unsympathetic attitude Stratiss assumed. at 
twenty-seven. Yet it) is possible to over-estimate the heve- 
MHony of Llewelisimn aT forming his mina and determining the 
special direction of lis work. Of the same province with 


ihiggs are 


Schelling, the peculiar bias and tint of lis earlier writ 


tree rlole Tor Sarl |] hers ” DP hrilerscopodan of he velut on. The yin 
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he outgrew, but the tint is as perceptible in his last work as it 


was in his first, and constitutes the one permanent element of 
his intellectual activity. It is this that rescues his final volume 
from abject spiritual servility to matter, though its logical and 
intellectual submission is no less complete than that of Dr. 
Bain* or Professor Huxley ;} and it is witness to the striking 
resemblance in intellectual and spiritual traits between these 
two sturdy Swabians, that the imaginative aura the younger 
caught from the elder should have persisted so many years 
after its logical basis was removed. Both minds were of ar- 
tistic cast, with a predominant and intense love of the beauti- 
ful; and to what logical conclusions soever the man of true 
artistic spirit may come, his higher nature is sure to overbear 


and contradict them, not only in literature, but in the every- 


day concerns of life. Thus, in the logical aspects of his 
nature, Strauss rejected religion and the supernatural as un- 
realities, while his artistic cravings forced him qualifiedly to 
accept them as the sources of that ideal of human life that 
pricks liumanity to onward progress. This compromise fur- 
nishes the clue to the perpetual contradiction that alike per- 
vades the Leben Jesu and the “ Old and New Faith ;” to the 
struggle for mastery between the rational intellect and the 
higher spiritual cognition, now the one thrown,now the other, 
in the life-long wrestle of the Jacob of reason with the an- 
gel that must continually intrude itself upon his attempts to 
fashion a coherent universe. 

As the sequel of this trait, in his first wanderstnn he sought 
to establish a coherent philosophy of the life of Jesus and to 
effect a reconciliation between the critical doctrines of Ewald 
and Von Baur, which seemed to him destructive to the 
historical authenticity of the gospels, and the higher 
spiritual facts unfolded in the text, just as Schelling had en. 
deavored to bring Rationalism and inspiration into concord in 
his ‘ Philosophy of Revelation ;” and like its predecessor 


* Mind and Body. Theories of their Relation. London, 1873. 


+ Lay Sermons. Loudon, 1870. 
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in a kindred tield, that of the “ Philosophie dey Ojfenharuing.” 
Strauss’s reconciliation is little else than a confession that the 
hard conditions of the problem must for the present dety in 
tellectual analysis; mainly, perhaps, because of the floating 
rund unsatisfactory condition of psychology, so obscured on 
the one fisted DS volumes of metaphysical Vaporing, ana mi? 
burdened on the other with masses of unaeritied mate 
rial speculation, that until some new Kant arises to verify and 
put order into disorder, no co-ordinate and well-grounded re 
sults can be expected. In capacity for psychological analysis 
the adventurous voung theologian was painfully limited both 
by nature and by culture; by culture, because the vast meta 
} +} 


physical dreams of Sehelling anc Hegel, and the methods of 


thought thev engendered, w 


re wholly elie n to the habit of 
thorough anid eure ful observation so necessary to the scientific 


study of psveheloeyv: by nature, because these methods of 
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present form. The next critic in order reduces the twelvi 
fragments to two pre-Mosaic documents, distinguished ly 
Elohim and Jehovah respectively, These the author copies 
and mixes quite to his fanev into narrative of more or less 
coherency, 

Then comes Ileen, With lis seventee) original mdockment 
and only three authors—one Jehovist and two Elohists: then, 
De Witte, who connected the seve nteen primitive records of 
ven into one continuous Elohist record, into which the 
edition is supposed to have woven sundry Jchovistic fray 


ments and many comments and corrections of his own: then, 
Von Bohlen, who avrees with De Witte so 4 is Con 


eerhs the Continuous rearrsat eC. but dense ily Jeli =I 
trace = ¢ isfead, Had conte ( Thre i = U"¢ ] whic] 
Jehovah occurs must be aseribed to the editor. Grunberg 
} ] ~ 
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Hiipteldt wece pts as the vround of the present Genesis three 
independent histori¢ works, two Elohistie and one Jehovistic, 
and adds an editor. Knobel maintains that only two docu 
nents are concerned in it—tfirst, the Elohistie, forming thr 
masis of the Mosaic books and the books ot Joshun: secondly, 


thr ar hon istic | 


primitive and the -lehovistic secondary harra 
tives. 

As Hengstenberg* and Hiivernickt have clearly indicated, 
this whole svstem of criticism rests pon the assumption that 


Elohim nunid Jehovah “re SVILOUVITIOUS Tes § while, on the 


Contrary, Klohim in vener l, like the Greek EOS, nnd Jehoval 

persona, like the Greek 7 . never taking the Venitive cuse 

Besides, as thi same lenrned crit have pointed out, Eloli 
Jehovah are by ne means the only names of God en 
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The probable motive that impelled him to propose this 
special reconciliation ot speculative criticism with the necessary 
spiritual facts underlying modern culture has been pointed 
out, and the main conclusions of biblical erities as they entered 
into the formation of his ss stem have now been briefly noticed, 
To apprehend. the philosophic standpoint from which he 

ss 


contemplate do his task of reconciling 


» 4 
y 


the discordant elements, 
whose unstable equilibrium had so lonw troubled German 
theology, it is necessary curtly to review the subjeetive side 
ot his hypothesis. 

When.in IS31, he repaired to Berlin to complete his studies, 
that citv was the speculative centre of Germany, and swaved 
in theological circles by the dreamiest of the dreamy. There, 
even to a vreater extent than elsewhere, it was the fashion to 
study theology with the spectacles ot the Hegelian intuition 
astride of the theological nose. The universe, according to 
Berlin, was but the continnous evolution of an intinite poten- 
tialitvy, apprehended mostly by Berlin professors; and 
the Absolute—that will-o-the-wisp of German metaphysics— 
wis to be sought, not in the ideal substratum. which could 
not be a positive existence, nor in the matter-of-fact phenome- 
nal, which could have no permanent reality, but in the per- 
petual process of selttevolution. Whatever existed was to be 
considered as having a necessary but merely transitory being: 
the ideal forever tending to realization, but being quite in- 
capable of that to which it was forever tending. Besides, 
there was involved in Llegelisim a positive denial of the per- 
sonality of God, and a positive assertion of the incomple teness 
and inadequacy of all existences, and the absorption of the 
individual into the universally but unconsciously potential. 
Thus all existence was phenomenal and evanescent, and God 
but a blind potentiality breaking into bubbles of being! A more 
complete system of pantheism than this was never propounded. 
[t would be absurd to say that it was not grand—ideal—tor it 
was. But it was pantheism, nevertheless, and Marheinecke, 
Daub (whose biography was afterwards written by Strauss), 
and Géschel, at that time its exponents—tor Hevel died four 
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veurs hetore the Leben Jesu was issued—were pantheists or 
the most fascinating type, though numbered as sound detend- 
ers of the faith. 

Strange that they did not see it, but they did not! Strange 
that German theologians were so obtuse as not to discern the 
diserepaney! But they did not until the voung Tubingen 
professor nade a Consistent application of it to biblical inter- 
pretation, and taxed them all with inconsistency. The old 
form of Rationalism, bald and ineffective, lad been destroyed 


at Berlin ly that drenmiest of theological drenmers, whose 


pupil Strauss was for six months, and from whom he caught 
the special form: that his system ussumed, Ile was now dead, 
and Neander was the lion of Berlin University, as Tholuck was 
of Halle, Steudel of Tubingen. The period was one of compara- 
tive calm, these several Opposing elements of German thought 
working together in unstable equilibrium. Polarizing the 
special speculative mood of Berlin, but far enough from being 
identitied with it to detect its Inconsistency, he saw that the 
(estion lust come up som time, and his purpose appears to 
have been to establish an ideal harniony between the specula 
tive aspects of Berlin theology and = the practical truths of 
I ligion, ana thus to mould both inte permanent and coherent 
system. His fundamental propositions were : 

a That murach sured priori incredible, because inconsist 
ent with the observed unitormities of mature. 

2. That all accounts of supernatural intervention are myths, 
mt myths entolding and enkernelling profound spiritual con- 
ceptions. His detinition of the mivth is strictly in accord with 
hese primary propositions, and applies te any narrative which 


pial helanuten nd SoUust “herae celle nedeoy 6 


coelzen des 


Geschehens unveretnbar ist. Phat is to savy is imeomsistent 


with the known and universally operative laws of nature.” 


These myths of the New ‘Testament have, according to Strauss, two 
listinet sources (quel/en)> the more ideal of them arising from the Messianic 
expectations and presages in circulation at that era; the more apparently 
historical from idealization of the traits and acts of Jesus at the hands of 
his disciples. Those of the first class are universal, those of the second 


mntingent on personal aura, 
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There was nothing new in either of these propositions. 
Semle r dined applied the invtholovical livpothesis to the stories 
of Samson an i of kesther, quoting Hevne’s fanous vreneraliza- 
tion that the history snd plile cpl of prinaltive Miah every- 
where houlis iN mivthe: and Vater anid De Wette had not 
serupled to ndvocate the mV theologies inte rpretation ot Old 
Testament history, at least in portions of the record 3 while 


Gabler, with swe ep 


ev anid pitiless COMSISTCTIEN, lisa openly 
held that all narratives involving angelic visitation lad the 
essential manner of mvtholowy, Even the Berlin mvystie and 
dreamer, whose pupil Strauss had been, did mot hesitate to 
consider the stor of the Temptation as of dy thieal ortein. 
Others had applied similar tests to the details of the Nativity 
and the Resurrection On the other hand, he was the first to 


elaborate existing exegetical tendencies and exprd them into 


ao svete, sand te luv bare to theolowi ins the tuet thatoim so thr 


as their theological tenets were drawn trom Hevel, those 


tenets were in opposition to orthodox theology. It was. this, 
ho less than the murvellous Ingenuity with which he it} pli | 
his principles to the exegesis of the Gospels, that contributed 
Ti bring on on new crisis inn Gre PrpeaV ytd ds the fact, that he 
‘learly indicated the discrepancy, and thus, Implieddy ul lenst, 


accused CONTCHIPOPALS theologwinns ot STU litv, was, no doubt, 
meot the enuses of the ser POTN visited pron the erent CX 
onent of jek hows —tor his Locks appears to have beer il 
onest attempt at reconeiiiation, rot a miecre ot « en 


(l philosophical tenets, hy Wil ot PrOCuMeMe a re nuda ) 
lithe, So loving ol harmony Wits he thr il German journalist 
Ho KGW him well writes, his Passe r te Hip in pleausaunter 
| Kg } hy] | j 
nioods was to walk to and fro im tis study, repeating im the 


1] 
I 


re monotone his pupils will all remember, Schiller’s bent 


Hl stanza ? 


** Soul-trancing melodies together woven, 
A sheaf of voices sweet and dim, 
Jain from the strings, as from the highest heaven 


Drop down the songs of Seraphim.” 
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But to return, The key-note—the moti/—of the work i- 
struck in the very first sentence of the preliminary explanation 
(Aushilding ds mythischen standpunkets), vid an extremely 
lone nnd senoerous sentence it. is. - W hereve "og SVs he, "3 
religion founded upon written documents expands itself in 
space and time, and survives throueh a culture of its followers 
more complex and ortistie than that in which it originated. 
there comes sbeout, Sooner or later, a disere Jeunes between the 
aneient form in whieh it was delivered and the new culture 
with which it is interfused, anid whieh as sacred script accepts 
its written works.” It would be inipossible To deny the thet 
that, considered as the enunetation of 2 eeneriul principle, this 
sentence is consistent with the results of actual observation. 
The Greeks, in the days of Plato, lad already found it neces- 
sary to regard their wiyths as svmbolizing profound truths, as 
is evident trom the works of that philosopher, and equally 
evident trom contrast of Pindar’s under-world with that) of 
Homer. Anaxagoras is accredited with the invention of the 
allegorical method of exegesis us applied tothe religious remains 
of the Hellenes: for Tlomer’s vwods, Saves the saneient philos- 
opher, did many things inconsistent with the nature of gods, 
which must be regarded ws tllewories intended to clucidate a 
miy stic principle, rather than as literal assertions to be literally 
interpreted ; and how far Pindar, with all his poetie insight 
and his many tentative solutions of the religious problems thet 
vexed his ly rics, was bitten with the budding skepticism ot his 
ave, is Indiented ly his sie reply, In one of the Olviipies, to 
the question, W hint is thigh, vrent or sminll, high or low, or, as 
the TeXT Vulbis, TOA or somebody 4 ii The drenm of a 
shadow is many’? answers the poet in three words, that an 

* Wo immer eine auf schriftliche Denkenale sich stutzende Religion im 
weiteren Raumund Zeitgebieten sich geltend macht, und ihre Bekenner 
durch mannigtaltige und immer hohor steigende Entwicklungs und Bil 
dungsstulen hegleitet: da that sich friher oder spiter cine Differenz 
hervor gevischen demjenigen was jene Urkunder bicten, und der neuen 


Bildung derer, welche an dieseiben als an heilige Bucher gewiessen vind 


-- ~ 7 - 
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WMOnVELOUs rhymester translates and expands in the quaint 
jliatrain: 
‘* Man is he knows not what; 
Ile comes he knows not whence: 
His whither knows he not, 


Save that he passes hence.” 


And althoueh he afterwards adduces eens consolations, 
dong them that yy nid 1y\ comes the hero-nian, clad in 
streneth, aus with the skin of a lion he has slain with his own 
hand, he never once denies the validity of his initial propo- 
sition, that, sooner or later, this view of mim and his ce stiny 
forces itself upon our religious reveries, culture having risen to 
n certain mark, itp pears to be established ly the intellectual 
history of the ancients, as a universal principle; and thus far 
Strauss was right On the other lind, the question at issue 
Was one that revarded todnatter of history and oa religion 
erounded Upon certain narratives assumed to be taet. Jesus 
Was an aetive worker, not a dreamer and idealist. He clabo- 
rated no mystic ritual, the svinbols of which were te turn 


obsolete with the lapse of UveS, Llis religion Was au rely 


of the lite, encumbered with ne rlivthimie round of mysteries, 


jon 


resting pon ne ephemeral tenets of philosophy. The lite of 


trith, the lite wood, and the lite beautitul—through them the 
lite cternal—tormed the burden of his brief but wondertul ex- 
positions, Thus, linked to surpassing simplicity and sarpuss- 
he pathos of beauty, his lite and his utterances partake of the 
mature of the universal. No culture can outrun them, because, 
> 


nlthough the special formis of civilization are I rotean, they ure 


potential elements in the best and the most beautitul—the 
test sublimated and idenal—that lumen culture can asstme, 
Henee their relation to lumen lite was permanent, while that 
of the mivth, Greek or Gothic, Wits ephemeral ; nnd so obvious 
iim il proposition in the studs of comparative religion is this 
faet that Max Muller aceepts and grounds his whole system 
pon it. That, with all his learning and acumen, Strauss 
hould not have detected this distinction, withesses to the phi- 


ophical bias that controlled the production of the Leen -/ 
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and forced him te subordinate his exe ore sis and his criticism ot 
the text to certain fixed and inflexible Hevelian institutes, 
What those institutes were is illustrated In the following pres 
Suves, which contain the philosophic pith nnd besis of that 
fumious work: 

‘*When God is spoken of as a spirit, it is necessarily implied that 
min is spirit also, since neither can be separated from the other. Mor 
correctly, since it is essentially the nature of spirit in distributing itself 
into individuals toremain identical with itself, the cognition of God as 
spirit includes this, that God exists, not as a barren, absolute, external 
to and beyond the relative, but enters into the finite as nature, and the 
human soul only as his externality ceases, he forever returns to unity 
with himself. As man, as finite and as spirit conditioned in time and 
space, has not truth : so God, as intinite and unconditioned in his 
infinity, has not reality : for the finite spirit is only true to itself when 
it sinks itself in the infinite. The true and real being of spirit, then, 
is neither as God by himself, nor as man by himself, but as God-man, 

“Jf God and man are one, and religion is the human side of this 
unity, then must religion for man consist in the cognition and reality of 
(rod as spirit.” 

These two striking puragraplis describe the speculative iN 
stitutes that form the intellectual basis of the work under con 
sideration better than any prolonged and exhaustive analysis 
could, and those who regard the literary uetivity of its author 
from the standpoint of biblien criticism, rather than from: that 
of philosophical system, err in their estimates of him as a man 


1 


thinker. Attention lis > heen mistinds directed in Ene 


We nn Gott a Grost a we proche iu d, 0 ligt dari - da auch der Mensch (iis 
wf, heres, das heide an sich nicht verschieden snd, Nether ist in’ der kirkenntniss Crotles 
als Geistes. da der Geist wesentlich dies ist, in der Unterseheidur q sener von sich identise! 
mit sich zu hledhen, dws en alin, dass Glolt nicht als ‘] odes nnendliche ansse und ihe 
dem End hen verherrt, soudern m Cassell e eingeht, die Endlichket. die Natur und der 
mensehlichen Geist, nur als seine kntai erung setzt aus der er ehende ewia wilder in die 
Eimmheit mit sich selbst muri kheehrt No wenig der Mensch als bloes endlicher und an seine 
Endlichkeit festhaltender Gost Wakrhet hat: sot eng hat Gott als bloss unendlich or in sent 


unendlichkedt sich absehlessender Geist Wirklichket : wieder endliche Geist nur dann wahra 
ist wenn er in den unendlichen sich vertieft. dD is wahre und wirklhehe Dasein des (reish 
t weder Gott Je sah, noch der Mensch fii sich, sondern dey Gottmensch. 

Nind Gott nd Mensch un ich Kins, und ist die Re ‘qian die nenschliche Seite diese 
Einheit : su muss diese in der Religion fiir den Menschen werden, in thm zum Bewusstseir 


dzur Wirklichkest 
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land and America to the exeveticul and critical tis} ets of his 
work, becuse, the doctrines of sone 1 dis ing no vitality trom 
the point of view adopted by English-speaking theologians, 
these aspects only were of Diubortance to nie ish and Ameri 
hed | renders, Tl lls thi creed ye 7 -tuder tr, exeeopt 1 Germany, 
hi ity j le ( ’ Ae | an Tlie Tre Ve text 
eri sor thi AY Vv les nent 1) =] > Wha a Het 
, , | ’ 
aertect Ted Dede lhicwst oof erioel «iis ey. thal \ ¢! 
noth mr cul tp Ss ae | too th rie o ‘ ale | | ‘ 
intelleetumdl sn noral tude of the Tub neem dreamer is 

, , 2 4 ; 7 er me 4 . 
atTVvpe winner abe tore caurhest thiwk that of the skept C Who is 


unbelieving for the mere Inxury that the sensation of skepti 
Cist Tnpeerts. As is evident trom the tore error puissagwes, ie 
funcied, in the enthusiast ot his vouth, that le liad penetrated 
to the substratum whence thr protouned vei rhines threat tind 
vent in religious faith und in niystic drenns of the God Wiad. 
Ie siW himself hance (| down to posterity ils the tirst fo ela) 
orate a permanent philosoplis of theanthropy, nnd te bring 
the special frets that eve I"\ where, and In all races, repeat them, 
selves Ino myths of incarnation, under the dominion of a un 

versal principle, God and man are one, and religion is the 
Hhumnsen side of this UNITY ag and the true and real being ot 
spirit is neither as God per se nor as man per se, but as God 

mian.t Man lass he truth To his inne I self, ( yeep ws Goud: 


(rod lisis he CONSCIOUS => ot reality, except tis lidn.t 


Suid Chott V f sith Bins, wine? ist die Religion dt enuxeh ( 
wf 4 f.* 
+ Jdex wrahiy d wirkhliche Dasien des Geistes also ist weder Gott f 
ch de Venseh fir sich, sondern der Gottmensch. 
t With our more observational habits of thought, it is not easy to 


estimate the foree that these propos tions carried to the German mind in 
IS35. or even to understand how they should have had any toree at al so 
difficult is it to enter into vital sympathy with opposing modes of thought 
On the other hand, what force they had in Germany is evinced by the 
universal admiration of [Legel’s P/iz/os wphie dex CGeistes, and its reception tor 
almost half'a century as the utmost in its special direction ; whereas to oui 
minds, disabused of the metaphysical culture by Bacon, Hegel’s system 
appeals only as asplendid work of philosophical fiction—a mere magniticent 
poem. only separated from “Paradise Lost” by lack of rhythn 
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[t is this last position that tethers him to Hegelism* as to 
a pivot, and prevents him from rising to a full comprehension 
of the historical value of the lite of Jesus as the God-man, 
und the perfect examples of the ideal manhood. His violent 
expulsion of the supernatural from his Diogeraplis of the God- 
man, Whose inner life he sought to unfold and elucidate, was 
one of the results of this unfortunate philosophical tenet, and 
serves to exhibit the spiritual importance of Hevel’s main 
theorem. “ The rational is the real.”’f From this to the 
hopeless materalism of lis last work: man an insect blindly 
vroping about on this great ball of matter: God an wntversui 
blindly expressing itself in nature. [tis but asingle step, though 
he was almost forty years in taking it; and what makes his 
career all the sadder is, that the spiritual cravings within him 
should have held him back so long, and yet should have per- 
mitted him to fulfil the logical end of his svstem at the last, 
when, a white-haired old man, he drops into materialism and 
inte the vreat grave of matter at one tottering fall. For 
nearly forty veurs he hung fascinated over the aibyy ss of noth- 
ingness, then swaved for a moment Upon the verge— 
and tell. 

It has been our task thus to furnish the materials for an 
necurate and unbiased apprehension of Strauss’s intellectual 
attitude, and of the influences that contributed to the forma- 
tion of that attitude. Jt now remains to discuss the critical 
und scientific aspects of his two erent works—the one initial, 
the other tinsel: and, in doing this, our stand-point will be that 
ot pure criticism, not that of theology. 

The time seems to lave come when it is possible To sep 
rate the question of historical authenticity from that of iNspl- 
ration, and to discuss the two questions sertutim, The tormer, 
us peut nia parce! of historical criticism in the modern wecep- 
tution of the term, is within the ftunetion of the lay reviewer: 


nel tom be as well to begin ny stating it asa fair lav col. 


Phiinomenologie des Geistes. 


Logik, Edited by Dr. Von Henning 
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clusion that, whatever else it AY be, and howsvever it May 
have originated, no part of the Book of Genesis, with the pos- 
sible exception of the story of Eden, is essentially mythical. 
Indeed, iis Lanwe* conclusively demonstrates, the book lus 
the manner of primitive family record, and though written in 
the third persoi—a habit common in ancient documents—is 
essentially biographical. Happily, besides establishing the 
authenticity of certain events in Jewish history, the discovery 
of the Moabite stone settles certain questions ustothe ancient 
oriental method of composition. The God is uppermost; the 
Mian Is impelled hither and thither at the mandate of his 
Deity, be it the Khemosh of Moab, or the Jehovah of the 
Jews. The whole tenor of the inseription. bears forcibly upon 
the decision of this point. Khemosh saves ute Mesha, King 
of Moab, “* Make war agalnst the Hebrews.” and he makes it. 
In oa similar Wanner, the tablets exhumed I Mr. George 
Smith, of the British Museum, which have aided so materially 
to furnish the missing links in Assyrian and Babylonian his- 
tory, represents the God us acting through the man as his 
avelt. It is this stand-point of the narrator that accounts for 
the attitude of King Mesha in regarding himself as a third 
person in the Composition of the Moabite tablet :+ while the 
attitude of the narrator in relation to the event similarly ae- 
counts for the use of the third person singular in the pre- 
paration of his narrative in instances where it is really auu- 
tobiographical. For example, in’ Genesis, xxii., 1-19 inclu- 
sive, in which the temptation to offer [sane pon the altar is 
detailed, the fact that Abraham is spoken of in the third 
person in ole Will militutes noninst the hypothesis threat 
Abraham was personally the author of the narrative. 

It follows, also, as an induction from these tacts, that the 
clement of the supernatural and miraculous in ancient writings 
is neither essentially hor intentionally mvthieal. Whether 


this element be accepted us tuct or trented as illusion, it was 


Die Genesis nebst Eimleitunyg in das Alte Testament. 


The Moahite Stone. London, 18% 
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certainly fret te the writers of oriental antiquity, ane thus, 
instemd of TD uri ws ot mythical element, it appeals to 
criticism as on pavehologicn! clement of these fragmentary 
sreel primitive COMP Osi tions, These clements, therefore, enter 
into the COMLpOsIt ie i of Genesis in common with most antique 
documents. Thy mre: First, the element of objective lis 
torical fact, consisting in the main of memoranda of events 
and of genealogienl tables. Secondly, the element of sub- 
jective psychological experience, eventuating ina tinge of the 
supernatural and miraculous, which represents the writer's 
construction and interpretation of the facts, and interpene- 
trates with peculiar and often weird significance. 

Critics may accept the facts, without accepting the writer's 
interpretation of them or admitting the validity of his sub- 
jective experiences, or they may accept both: but acceptance 
of the former by no means involves acceptance of the latter 
as a necessary consequence; although, in either case, one is 
bound to accept the writer’s sincerity and good faith in the 
construction he puts upon the facts of his story. Thus, the 
reader may agree that Abraham had a dream, as related in 
Genesis xv., 1-7, and may also agree to his good faith in the 
construction he puts upon it, without necessarily agreeing that 
the construction is scientifically sound: and so on, and so on, 
through the whole series. In a word, the Mosaic record con- 
sists of two interwoven series of facts—the historical and the 
psychological; and when Abraham narrates his journey into 
Egypt, and the facts that occurred there, the reader has an 
example of the former, which, except for good reasons, he is 
scarcely at liberty to doubt ; while, when he speaks of himself 
as talking with Jehovah, or conversing with angels, the reader 
has to deal with elements of a pyschological type, as con- 
cerns in which his necessary attitude is, that whether objective- 
ly true, or whether illusory, they are actual subjective experi- 
ences. ‘Toa more limited extent this principle of criticism 
applies to modern narrative composition, which, in common 
with ancient, necessarily consists of the facts narrated, and of 
the anthor’s special view of their relations to each other, and 
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to the general, which the reader may accept or reject, In 
short, this discrimination of narrative into two elements, the 
one consisting of events, the other subjective perception of 
events in their relation to the universal, is a fundamentat 
principle of historical criticism considered as a method of de- 
termination. 

Accepting the conclusion of Dr. Sey fiorth* that the al- 
phabet was invented by the antediluvians, it is clear that the 
only admissible hypothesis of Genesis is that which presumes 
a series of documents preserved and added to as family re- 
cords trom the remote era of Seth, to whom Semitic tradi- 
tion ascribes the discovery of alphabetic writing, down to the 
Mosaic period. The principal names of God, Elohim, and 
Jehovah, employed in the text, so far from being criteria to 
its division into documents, are invariably limited to specitic 
purposes: the one, as Kurtzf indicates, representing God as 
creating and standing at the head of the universe; the other, 
God ashe enters into history and reveals himself to man within 
the historical circle. 

Many curious facts bearing upon the inadequacy of the 
mythological hypothesis have lately come to light. It has, for 
instance, long been held as an objection to the historical an- 
thenticity of the Book of Daniel, that, at the period when the 
seer professes to have been held captive in Babylon, Nabona- 
dakh was actually king, not only at the date of the dream de- 
scribed in Daniel iv., 4-24, but also at the date when the city 
fell into the hands of the Medes; whereas, Belshazzar is repre- 
sented in the record as having superseded Nabonadakh previ- 
ous to that event. It was also certain from profane sources, 
that the king of Babylon was not slain, but made prisoner, 
during the Median conquest. Recent discoveries have not 
only proved that Nabonadakh was afflicted with a season of 
madness, as stated by Daniel, but that Belshazzar was his son, 





*Grammatica /Egyptiaca. Erste Aulutung zum Nehersetzen altii- 
gyptischer Literaturwerke, nebst der Geschichte des Hieroglyphen. 
Schliissels. 

t Lehrbruck der heiligen Geschichte. 
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and, at the date of its destruction, viceroy or governor of the 
city, with the fall of which hefell. This fact explains how it was 
that Belshazzar, Daniel v., 16, promised to make the prophet 
third (not second) in the kingdom, if he would but make 
known the interpretation of the handwriting onthe wall. Hz 
uno disce omnes, our limits precluding further enumeration. 

In the same manner as these important discoveries rescue 
the Book of Daniel from mythology, Dr. Tischendorf’s dis- 
covery of the long lost and oft lamented Sinaitic cortex 
of the gospels is destructive of the mythical hypothesis 
as applied by Strauss to the lite of Jesus, and sustains the ob- 
jection to that view upon which Dean Milman dwells with pe- 
culiar emphasis, namely—that the age represented by the first 
and second centuries was not a myth-forming age, and that 
the Jews as a people have no mythopzic tendencies. 

Aside from the question of inspiration, therefore, to the 
historical critic, Jewish literature appears in the light of a lit- 
erature exhibiting peculiar dynamic and psychological facts, 
eminently illustrative of the psychical traits of the Jewish race. 
Between it and the linguistic structure with which it is con- 
nected obtains a unity that is both artistic and historical, both 
crescent and static. In contrast with classical literature and 
with the most antique products of the Aryan races, the Vedas 
and the Avesta, the ancient literature of the Hebrews is distin- 
guished by a strange and settled interiority of mind, united to 
a kind of gloomy and resolute fanaticism. Its words are not 
pictures, like those with which Homer had to deal, but have a_ 
curious subjective consciousness in harmony with the psycho- 
logical traits from whence they sprung and to the expression 
of which they are so singularly adapted. Impossible as it is 
for the modern critic to enter into sympathetic contact 
with a culture so peculiar, joined to a race so persistent, 
he can not fail to apprehend somewhat of its tremendous 
force and momentum,* in the consideration that it has con- 





* It is a peculiar trait of all ancient cultures that, owing to the race 
prejudice that pervades them, they move with tremendous mental mo- 
mentum in special directions. In the wsthetic arts, for instance, the 
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trolled and given bent to the whole structure of European 
culture as represented by the nineteenth century; that no skep- 
ticism has availed to destroy its vitality, and that no philoso- 
phy has been able to supplant it, while all philosophies have 
struggled together to offer some adequate rational solution of 
its indwelling spiritual facts, and, failing to solve, have given 
away before them. Schelling’s Philosophic der Affenburung 
and Strauss’s Leben Jesu are alike in this respect. 

Starting with Abraham, in whom this interiority tirst pre- 
sents itself vividly, the student is able to trace its ever aug- 
menting intensity, fostered by the conception of a destiny ex- 
tending into the remote and distant, until it assumes the aspect 
of a family trait, and finally that of a national trait, which oc- 
curs in the days of Moses. Parallel with this conception of 
destiny runs, as its necessary moral exponent, a mystic faith 
that from generation to generation intensities this strange ten- 
dency to interiority, which is further reinforced in intensity 
by what scientific men know as the system of breeding in and 
in. Beginning with Shem, the length of time during which this 
culture was in process of formation, may be calculated as fol- 
lows. The table is taken from Seyfforth : 





Greeks show an advance and elevation of feeling, to which modern 
sculpture has never approximated. They seem also not only to have 
originated philosophy, but to have carried it to a structural perfection 
which modern thinkers have emulated but not surpassed. In the He- 
brew culture occurs a spiritual momentum exhibited nowhere else in 
the history of civilization. It is a trait of modern culture that it repre- 
sents the various momenta of the ancient, working together in equili- 
brium more or less unstable; but its boasted superiority over the 
ancients, except in this attribute of universality, is more than question- 
able. As a method of criticism, for example, the Greeks originated 
induction, and were keen in their observation of facts. They were first 
to discover that insanity is a disease, and to treat the insane as suf- 
ferers, not as persons possessed of devils; and it is only within the present 
century that this method has been engrafted upon modern life. On the 
other hand, in the practical application of science to the material arts, 
and especially to labor-saving inventions, modern civilization appears to 
exhibit an advantage over ancient. Of railroads and steam engines 
ancient life offers no glimpses. On the contrary, its vast works of engi- 
neering and building put to shame our boasted scientific progress. 
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Noah’s entrance into the ark......3447, B. C., November 8, 
Julian style. 

Jews leave Egypt.......... 1866, B. C., April 5, Sunday. 
Encamp at Marah.......... “* April 12, Sunday. 
Enter the Desert of Sin.... «May 20. 
Receive the legislation of 

Moses from Mount Sinai...  “ “« July 8. 
David begins to reign....... 1029, B. C. 
Solomon ascends the throne... 989, B. C. 

With which commences what may be styled the literary 
period of the Hebrews.* 

Thus, for more than two thousand years before Solomon 
the Jewish culture having one central idea of destiny, and 
continually intensifying the psychological traits with which it 
set out, was in process of formation, when came its natural 
blossom in those weird prophetic poems that stand alone in 
the history of literature. Time enough here to account for 


*That Genesis was in existence long enough before this period is 
obvious from the crudeness of its style and its antiquated philological 
forms. Some of its word-forms were hoar with antiquity as early as 
the days of Joshua; and yet it is obvious that none of it was written 
until after the ancient havah, to be, whence Jehovah, had been super- 
seded by the softer hayah. Traces of havah, as a formative, cease to 
occur as early as the days of Abraham; and, from thenceforward, anti- 
quated forms begin to disappear or to be superseded by later derivatives ; 
though there are vestiges even in the Abrahamic Hebrew of an earlier 
inflection, especially of nouns, the details of which are now lost alto- 
gether. Now, language progresses by stages of evolution, at the head 
of which stands the period of roots, of which no family numbers more 
than four or five hundred. Next comes the period of agglutination, of 
the laws of which philology knows very little. Next ensues a period 
of very complicated noun inflection, which waxes simpler as civiliza- 
tion proceeds with the evolution of modifying adjectives; and speedily 
a similar complication of inflection, fold upon fold, attacks the verb, 
which is twisted in body and tormented with prefixes and affixes, by 
way of expressing that which is afterwards expressed by adverbs, prep- 
ositions, and other modifiers. As the evolution of modifiers is contin- 
ued this complexity of inflection and conjugation disappears, and thus 
language in its higher stages of cultivation manifests a tendency to 
return to primitive simplicity. 
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the permanent modifications of cerebral structure, necessary, 
perhaps, from the scientific stand-point, to develop from the 
tendency to interiority and the mystic faith in Jehovah 
and destiny with which Jewish history began, the well- 
marked prophetic insight with which it ended. As there 
is no psychological trait without its physiological exponent, 
it is, indeed, difficult to imagine that a culture so narrow, 
and because so narrow, therefore so tremendous in its 
momentum, should have persisted for so long without even- 
tuating in a well-marked cerebral differentiation: for the 
facts of the Jewish history, united to the habit of breeding in 
and in, fulfil all the conditions essential to the evolution of a 
special type of humanity, endowed with special aptitudes and 
with special spiritual traits; and if, as Strauss says, sind Cott 
und Mensch au sich eins, it is needless to look further than 
these apparent facts of the Hebrew culture, to account upon 
scientific principles for the aura that radiates from the subject 
of his biography. 

Though generally unsatisfactory in its scientific as- 
pects, his last volume is painfully weak nowhere except in 





The Hebrew of the Book of Genesis belongs to that era of linguis- 
tic progress when the noun inflection begins to be supplanted by modi- 
fiers, and the verbal inflection has not yet attained the climax of com- 
plication. The period of agglutination has been passed, but yet ves- 
tiges of the process remain, as, for example, in the primitive maor, the 
sun, from or, light, and in the derivation of some few proper names, 
These facts alone, aside from antiquations of diction and special words, 
argue a primitive antiquity of origin, not to be attributed to any other 
existing documents. But, aside from these considerations, certain Aryan 
words appear to be traceable to Genesis. Thus—the Greek erchos equals 
the Hebrew erch,; the Greek phos is the Hebrew pe, pous, and the Ham- 
itic phatha. Mater in Latin equals am in Hebrew; pater, ab, Vulcan, 
reproduces Tubal-Cain; Apollo, Jubal. Again, the Latin olim is equiv- 
alent to the Semitic o/m; the Latin aevwm and the Greek aion, having 
lost digamma, are from the Semitic havah, to be, and the strengthened 
hhayah, to live. The Greek kadmos represents the Hebrew kedem, the 
last; the Latin capio, to take, refers itself to the Semitic koph, the hand. 
The Greek hemera, day, is the Semitic your; and even the Semitic tsade 
(zS) reappears, name and force, in the Teutonic ¢sett. 
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certain assumptions drawn from the system of psychology 
generally designated as cerebral, in order to distinguish it from 
the antiquated and @ priori system in vogue during the last 
century, which took no adequate note of the facts of brain 
anatomy, to the study of which Gall and Spurzheim gave its 
first impulse. In this important department the doctrines of 
Strauss are not in harmony with facts recently discovered, 
but not so recently as not to have entered to some extent into 
current scientific literature. Briefly condensed, his view is 
that of the human brain as a congeries of nerve-centres, said 
nerve-centres respectively representing certain mental apti- 
tudes. Mind is composed of these aggregated aptitudes. 
This view expunges self-consciousness, except as the result of 
the succession of ideas, or of states of consciousness,* and is 
co-incident with that advocated so ably by John Stuart Mill, 
in his famous critique on Coleridge. Unfortunately for its 
advocates, however, the recent but now experimentally ver- 
ified discovery, that the cortical surface of the cere- 
brum is the seat of consciousness,t is fatal to this carefully 
elaborated theory, since it demonstrates that the nerve centres 
merely answer the purpose of co-ordinating given physical 
processes. Thus the cerebellar centres co-ordinate the mus- 
cles concerned in locomotion ; while a nerve-centre located in 
the lower portion of the left anterior lobe of the cerebrum 
co-ordinates the muscles concerned in articulation.{ Again, 
while certain great elements concerned in the configuration 
of the brain are constant, there is some variation in the num- 
ber of the convolutions—a fact which tends to negative the 
pretensions of phrenology, which bases its distribution of 
faculties upon the constancy of these mounds of brain sub- 
stance, bounded by their co-incident furrows. Indeed, this 
congeries of somewhat irregular convex surfaces, so far from 
having any special psychological significance, is now known to 
be the exponent of cerebral nutrition, which is deposited in 





* Herbert Spencer’s Principles of Psychology. 
+ Ecker’s Cerebral Convolutions of Man. 
{ Flint’s Functions of the Cerebellum. 
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ares or hillocks.* The general consequence of these facts is 
to reaffirm the so long denied unity of mind and to reinstate 
self-consciousness as the ground of all faculty, and not as a 
mere association in the terms of James Mill and his son and 
supporter. The special consequence of the same is, that the 
cortex of the brain may be logically regarded as the point of 
union between mind and organism; and thus though man is 
not thereby strictly enjoined to consider himself as having a 
soul, he may with justice maintain that he has scientific per- 
mission to have one, if he wishes. That is to say, that spirit 
and spontaneity are not, as Huxleyf assumes, necessarily cast 
out by matter and law. Ina general way, the discovery of 
these facts reinstates metaphysical studies in their old position, 
and enables men of thought, if they will, to mark out a really 
careful and profound system of psychology, by giving their 
proper weight and significance to introspective analysis, on 
the one hand, and to physiological causes on the other; a 
system of psychology that shall cover and offer ample verge 
to the profounder facts of spiritual dynamics, as the history 
ot the Jews ‘and the lite of Jesus illustrate them, while, at 
the same time, elucidating and putting order into the common 
tacts of human life; a system that shall admit the reality of 
the softer spiritual undertones the instrument, man, gives 
forth, and explain the deeper and more mystical cognition in- 
cident to what is generally styled inspiration. So important, 
in this respect, is the recognition of the unity of mind and 
of the validity of self consciousness, that the gist of the con- 
troversy may be compressed into two sentences: Jf I am, 
then God is, and nature is; if I am not, then nothing is. 
That is to say, the whole web of spiritual life man has woven 
about himself, and all the sweet but indistinct spiritual under- 
tones of life, are dreams—dreams all—nothing but dreams— 
if Herr Strauss is right in his travesty in his last volume of 
M. Phillips. But had he—instead of following the current 





* Ecker’s Cerebral Convolutions of Man. 
+ Lay Sermons, Dissertations on Molecular Physics. 
VOL. XXVIII.—NO. LVI. 7 
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text-books, into which the latest discoveries are never incor- 


porated—kept record of the brief report of Dr. Ecker, and of 


the experiments of Professor Ferrier,* of Aberdeen Univer- 
sity, he would scarcely have added this final blunder of 
mis-information in scientific matters to his many blunders in 
historical criticism. 

Once more. How closely related to the special facts of the 
life of Abraham these discoveries are, is indicated by the fact 
that one of them unlocks the philosophy of trance, and places 
this hitherto obscure phenomenon upon a sound physiological 
basis. Long before Dr. Ecker and Professor Ferrier had con- 
clusively proved that the cortex (gray matter) of the brain 
is the seat of consciousness, Dr. Maudsley, England’s 
foremost alienist, had observed from repeated autopsy, 
that true insanity is always the exponent of a morbid pathol- 
ogy of the gray cerebral envelope, and this is his physi- 
ological definition of madness. t Experiments have alsv 
demonstrated the fact (parallel to that announced by Dr. 
Maudsley), that clairvoyance and trance, whether cataleptic 
or epileptic, are the psychological exponents of abnormal ac- 
tivity of the cerebral cortex, accompanied with partial or total 
suspension of nervous activity in the cerebro spinal axis ;t 
furthermore, that trance may be induced by sulphuric ether 
aud other aneesthetic agents, particularly in instances of set- 
tled interiority of mind like that which distinguishes Jewish 
literature. The induction from these facts may be stated as 
follows: Trance is a psychological phenomenon, having its 
physiological exponent in abnormal excitability of the cere- 
bral cortex. The tendency to trance is hereditary, resem- 
bling other types of neurosis in this respect ; but whether its 
transmission from generation to generation, as occurred with 
the Jewish prophets, is accompanied by modifications of the 
substance of the cortex, or by modification of functions only, 





* London Medical Record, volume for 1873. 


+ System of Medicine, article on Insanity. 
t Haddock’s Psychology Considered Physiologically. 
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there are no special facts to indicate, although the general 
facts of psychological medicine imply the former so positively 
as to render it almost a necessary sequence. As the learned 
Broca has conclusively demonstrated to the members of the 
Anthropological Society of Paris, culture is specially influential 
in determining the volume and structure of the brain, partic- 
ularly as respects the anterior and coronal lobes,* of which 
latter in the Jewish race the volume is especially large. The 
peculiar mental aura concerned in what is styled inspiration 
may, therefore, be accounted for upon strictly scientific prin- 
ciples.t On the other hand, whether the spiritual visions in- 
cident to this last degree of settled interiority are the expo- 
nents of actual spiritual realities, or whether they are to be 
treated as illusions, is a question that concerns theologians, 
and lies beyond the scope of scientific analysis, though super- 
imposed upon it, within the great religious dreamland of God, 
the soul, destiny after death, and intervention of the super- 
natural. 

Necessary limits preclude elaboration of the facts in hand. 
They are certainly destructive of the theories of Strauss, whe- 
ther regarded from a metaphysical or from a scientific aspect. 
Men, says a clever critic, are generally right in what they 
affirm and wrong in what they deny. In other terms, so 
complex are the phenomena of life and nature, that it is folly 
to adopt any particular system in observing and measuring 
them, or to oppose barren denial to vital facts. When Strauss 
adopted Hegelism as anintellectual basis for his theory of life 
and being, he virtually tethered himself to a system that pre- 
cluded candid investigation, and forced him to deny the 
reality of certain series of well-attested phenomena. Not 





* Revue Scientifique, volume for 1873. 

+ “It is,” says Dr. Bain in his last volume, ‘‘ because men have 
something beyond the usual endowments of natural things in the possi- 
bility of storing up in three pounds’ weight of a fatty and albuminous 
tissue, done into fine threads and corpuscles, all these complicated 


groupings that make our natural and acquired aptitudes, and all our 
knowledge.” 
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that he consciously or deliberately accepted this position. On 
the contrary, his attitude was a mental habit acquired by ex- 
clusively metaphysical studies. He saw lite through the spec- 
tacles of Hegel—men as trees walking. Actual observation 
of nature would have corrected this; but actual observation 
is seldom with theologians. Thus his theorizing tendency led 
to ghostly and unreal speculations. He played at battledore 
aud shuttlecock with logical shadows, none the less unreason- . 
able, because they were rational and coherent, and having no 
vital sympathy with the facts they sought to explain. He 
knew nothing of life as it is, of its strong endeavor, of its pas- 
sionate struggle after the good and the beautiful, of the mystic 
faith that struggle begets, and of which it is the exponent ; 
but he knew a great deal of lite as Hegel thought it was. 
Vast and vague generalizations were present in the books he 
read and in the mental atmosphere that surrounded him. 
These were his nutrition ; and where a more profound intel- 
lect would have questioned, or a more scientific mind would 
have sought to verify, he accepted without applying the nec- 
essary tests. Hence, controlled as he was by certain meta- 
physical forms of thought, the scientific attitude, with its 
passion for observing at first hand and its wariness of gen- 
eralizing, was impossible to him; and in so far as he seemed 
to be scientific in exegesis, he but repeated Baur, Ewald and 
others that preceded him. Thus his exegetical criticisms are 
many of them monunents of ingenuity; but, invariably setting 
out with the intention of coming to a given conclusion, they 
lack the candid honesty that distinguishes really scientific in- 
quiry. For example, in applying the scientitic method to 
the miracles recorded in the New Testament, it is necessary 
to ascertain whether the writers actually witnessed the phe- 
nomena, whether they were competent observers, and whether 
they were men of veracity. The first question to be settled is 
purely a question of fact. Explanation comes afterwards. 
Strauss reversed this method, and was hence unscientific in 


his attitude. Again, when the great scientitic hypotheses of 


Spencer and Darwin were promulvate:!, hisattitude was equally 
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unscientific. The psychology of the one, and the vast biologi- 
cal speculations of the other, he seems—to judge from his 
last book—to have accepted without test and without verifica- 
tion, the more implicitly, perhaps, because they were parallel 
with Hegel’s system. Then comes the abstruse speculations 
of Huxley and Helmshadz in the direction of molecular physics, 
and supplies the basis for his Unzversum as a substitute for 
the unconscious Gott in vogue in old days at Berlin. Thus the 
barren materialism of his last elaborate work is parallel with 
the barren idealism of his first. 





Art V.—1. Geology, Introductory, Descriptive, and Fractical 
By D. T. Ansrep, M. A., F.R S., F.G.S. 2 vols. 1844. 


2. Memoires de la Societé Greologique de France. 


3. Lhe World before the Deluge. By L. Fieurer. Revised by 
H. W. Bristow, F. R. 8. 1 vol. 8vo. New York. 

4. Manual of Geology. By James D. Dana, LL. D. 1 vol. 
Svo., 800 pp. New York. 

Tue ability to interpret correctly all, or even a consider- 
able part of the phenomena of nature, implies a high order 
of development of those faculties in the mind of man, which 
pre-eminently distinguish the true natural philosopher, and 
raise him above the common investigator of the laws and 
operations of the material world. Minds of such a character 
usually bring about new eras in the progress of science, 
during which great advances are made, and the domain of 
the mind in the natural world is vastly extended. Among 
the moderns we may mention Galileo, Kepler, Newton, Har- 
vey, Humboldt, Thomas Young, and Lyell, as possessing 
minds of this character. Hypothesis is often substituted for 
an attentive examination of nature’s phenomena, and the 
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mind of the investigator warps the facts which are observed, 
and makes them tell what they do not mean. Not unfre- 
quently conclusions are too hastily drawn—drawn from an in- 
sufticient number of facts, and the progress of true knowledge 
seems to be retarded rather than advanced. We say that the 
progress of science seems to be retarded, for in reality it is not, 
because the agitation of thought on any subject, however 
erroneous the views entertained by the investigator may be, 
can but have a beneficial influence on the extension of real 
knowledge. 

There was an opinion formerly entertained, and perhaps 
not wholly discarded yet, that, with slight exceptions, terres- 
trial climate has been gradually refrigerated, reckoning from 
the earliest geological formations of the earth’s crust. This 
conclusion was based on the existence of the remains of plants 
and animals in the earth's strata, in what are now temperate 
latitudes, the development of which seems to have required a 
tropical climate. In addition to this evidence, the rocky part 
of the earth’s crust showed evident signs of having been 
wholly or in part subject to intense heat, which condition 
was thought to have been a result of the primitive molten 
state of the whole earth. Starting with this hypothesis, the 
geologist conceived that the radiation of heat from the inte- 
rior of the earth—which, until recently, was supposed to be 
in a melted condition—produced a warm climate, probably 
over the whole surface of the globe, corresponding to the pres- 
ent tropical climate of the earth. The amount of heat which 
the surface of the earth would derive from the interior, in a 
given limited period of time, would thus gradually grow less 
and less, as the earth gradually parted with its primitive heat. 

Although the views of geologists have undergone a change 
in respect to the condition of things as they relate to the pres- 
ent crust of the earth, the belief in rapid changes and much 
more powerful causes in early periods of the earth’s 


physical history than at present exist, being less general than 
formerly ; yet there is not much doubt that the surface tem- 
perature of the earth has been increased by heat derived from 
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the interior; for experiments have shown that even in our 
own time a considerable amount is radiated away into space.* 
This being the case, the earth must be gradually growing 
colder, for the solar heat does not penetrate very far into the 
earth’s strata,f and it cannot be the source of the inherent 
temperature of the globe. Since the heat of the earth must 
have formerly been greater than at present, this inherent heat 
would raise the surface temperature somewhat, but, probably, 
not very much, unless we carry our ideas back to a very early 
period. 

The idea that the climate of the earth was once much 
colder than at present has rather forced itself upon the minds 
of geologists than been willingly accepted. For some time 
the phenomena of the drift period in geological history were 
in a great measure a stumbling block to inquirers, and served 
rather to tell us how little we knew of geological causes than 
how much. The general appearances pointed to a wide-spread 
and powerful cause, but just what that cause could be was un- 
certain—at least there was no general agreement among 
physical geologists. The careful study of existing glaciers, 
however, and their attendant phenomena, suggested to the 
mind the fact that the phenomena of driftt could be explained 
by the action of glaciers. In 1837 the late M. Agassiz pro- 
mulgated what is known as the glacier theory, and by means 
ot it geologists have been able to explain in a satisfactory 
manner a large part, if not the whole, of the appearances pre- 
sented by the drift period. 

Having thus reduced the causes which produced the drift 
to the action of extinct glaciers, which seem to have nearly or 
quite covered the Jand in temperate and polar latitudes, their 
existence could only be accounted for by supposing the 
climate immediately (geologically speaking) preceding, and 
during the drift period, to have been much colder than the 
present. Since the climate of the earlier geological periods 





* Am. Jour. Sci., [3] vol. v., p. 220. 
+ See N. Q. R., No. LIL, p. 358. 
¢N.Q. R., No. LV., p. 56. 
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was certainly as warm as the present, and very probably 
much warmer, we conclude that there exist in nature 
causes sutticiently powerful to produce alternately climates 
which we regard as warm and cold. The glacial climate, or 
the climate which gave rise to the extensive existence of 
glaciers, both valley and continental—a climate which im- 
mediately preceded the present, and, indeed, of which the 
present may be considered as the remnant—may be but the 
repetition of an older glacial climate, though at present we 
have not much evidence that such is the fact. 

As to the climate that prevailed previously to the glacial 
climate, we may state that Miocene (one of the divisions of 
the Tertiary period*) fossil flora, which could have grown only 
in a mild climate, have been found as far north as Iceland, 
Greenland, and even Spitzbergen. Lyell, in speaking of 
these, says that “such a vigorous growth of. fossil trees in a 
country within 12° of the pole, where there are now scarcely 
any shrubs except a dwarf willow, and where there are only 
« few herbaceous and cryptogamous plants, most of the sur- 
face being covered with snow and ice, is truly remarkable.” ¢ 

In previous numbers of this journalf we have given a brict 
history of the progress of geological theories, and have shown 
that in most cases the effort has been made to account for 
geological phenomena by means of sudden changes and revo- 
lutions, preceded and followed by periods of repose. The 
sume disposition of the human mind has hitherto sought to 
account for the phenomena which attended the glacial 
climate. We have, however, no direct evidence of sudden 
catastrophes in geological history, except on a very limited 


scale, such as are produced by volcanoes and earthquakes. 





* If we commence at the surface in any place where the geological 
series of rocks is complete, we should find in order downward the Recent 
and the Post-Pliocene, forming the Post-Tertiary ; the Newer Pliocene, 
the older Pliocene ; the Upper Miocene, and the Lower Miocene; and the 
Upper, Middle, and Lower Focene, forming the Tertiary period. 


+ Principles of Geol. vol.i, p. 202. 
t See Nos. XLIII. and LI. 
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Since, so far as we can see, there is plenty of time in nature 
to accomplish all the changes which we see have taken place in 
the earth’s crust, even if we admit only such causes as are now 
in operation, we are in duty bound, as true philosophers of 
nature, to call to our assistance no more powerful forces, un- 
less we have the most irrefragable testimony that they have 
actually been in operation. Having assured ourselves that 
there once existed what may properly be called a glacial cli- 
mate, our next object must be to account for it in a rational 
manner. Proofs of the present existence of glaciers, and 
ot the former more extensive existence of them—which 
required a much colder climate than the present—have 
already been given in this journal ;* and further evidence of 
a colder climate will be given in the sequel of this paper. 


=) 


ial climate may be divided into two 
general classes: astronomical and geographical. Since the sun 
is known to be an immense globe of tire, and almost certainly 
decreasing in temperature, at least radiating into space a con- 
stantly decreasing amount of heat, we might conclude that 
the sun, in former ages, would itself be the cause of a warmer 


The causes of a glac 


climate, but no such cause can be assigned as the cause of the 
glacial climate, since our present climate is warmer than that 
which formerly existed. We must therefore seek other 
astronomical conditions which would be favorable to a colder 
climate. 

Among the causes independent of the direct calorific power 
of the solar rays, which modify climates, we may mention the 
inclination of the earth’s axis to the plane of its orbit. This 
arrangement in nature gives rise to summer and winter, spring 
and autumn, in the temperate zones. Such species of vege- 
tation as are adapted by their nature to active life and growth 
in the warm season of the year, while in the cold season they 
are nearly or quite dormant, retaining only a potential vitality, 
would flourish in regions where the mean annual tempera- 
ture is comparatively low, if the mean summer temperature, 





* No. LV., Art. IL. 
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or the temperature of the growing season be sutticiently high 
for their development. Annual plants, whose seeds could be 
matured and remain uninjured through the winter, would also 
flourish in such climates. Any change which would diminish 
the inclination of the earth’s axis, or increase the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, would correspondingly influence the geogra- 
phical limits of such vegetation as has a periodical growth. 
A contrary change would produce a contrary effect. 

Not only vegetable life but animal life also would be in- 
tinenced by the same astronomical cause. Those animals 
which are confined, or nearly confined, to the spot where they 
live, must be adapted to the mean animal temperature of the 
element in which and where they live. Migratory animals, 
or such as go in polar directions during the warm season of 
the year, to find food, and probably for greater physical com- 
fort, would extend their excursions to a considerable distance, 
perhaps, and occasionally they might be overtaken by sudden 
cold, and die in those regions where the mean annual tem- 
perament is much below that required for their continued ex- 
istence. The remains of such animals would afterwards be 
found in the high latitudes where it might at first be concluded 
that the climate was once adapted to their existence. 

The accumulation of ice and snow from year to year would 
be influenced by the same causes. That is, there would be a 
limit, where, as a rule, all the snow and ice that accumulated 
during the cold season would be melted away during the 
warm season. Beyond such a limit the snow and ice would 
vradually increase in quantity from year to year; and if the 
surface should slope towards the equatorial regions, glaciers, 
which would in this way be formed* would gradually move to- 
wards warmer latitudes. The diminution of the obiquity of the 
ecliptic would cause the mean annual temperature to decrease, 





*N. Q. R., No. LV., Art. IT. 

+ Meech, On the Relative Intensity of the Heat and Light of the Sun upon 
Different Latitudes of the Furth. Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, 
p. 37. According to Meech, 10,000 years ago the poles received 20 rays 
where they receive only 19 now. (p. 37.) 
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and thus the snow and ice of the arctic and the antarctic 
regions would be slowly extended towards the equatorail 
regions. 

The obliquity of the ecliptic, owing to change in the posi- 
tion of the plane of the earth’s orbit, is constantly diminishing 
at the average rate of about thirty-seven seconds of are in a 
century, and it has been diminishing for many centuries. It is 
decreasing at a constantly accelerated rate, being about forty- 
eight seconds a century at present, but eight thousand years 
ago it diminished at the rate of only thirteen seconds in a cen- 
tury.* According to Stockwell’s investigations the obliquity 
of the ecliptic will always be confined within the limits 24° 
35’ 58”, and 21° 58’ 36”, the whole variation amounting to 
20° 37’ 22”. We may hence conclude that from this cause 
alone the change of climate could not be very considerable. So 
far as there has been a change, for several thousand years past 
the influence has been to gradually produce a colder climate 
north and south of about 50° of latitude.t 

Another astronomical cause of change is the secular varia- 
tion of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit. At present the 
earth is about three million miles nearer the sun about the 
first of January than it is about the first of July. There was 
a time when the earth’s orbit was practically a circle; and also 
a time when the greatest distance of the earth from the sun 
exceeded the least distance by about thirteen million miles, or 
rather more than four times its present amount. 

According to a law first given by Lambert in his Pyrome- 
try, the amount of heat received by the earth from the sun, in 
uny given time, is exactly proportional to the angle described 
by the earth in that time, or the longitude passed over in the 
interval, the elements of the orbit remaining the same during 
the time; but if the whole orbit be considered, and the eccen- 
tricity be supposed variable, the amount received is inversely 
proportional to the minor axis of the orbit. The researches 





* stockwell’s Secular Variations of the Orbits of the Planets, p. 196. Smith 
Cont. to Knowledge. 
+ Meech, p. 97. 
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of mathematicians in physical astronomy have proved that 
the major axis of the planetary orbits are subject to no 
changes but those of a periodical character.* 

We therefore conclude that, since the minor axis (or eccen- 
tricity) of the earth’s orbit is subject to a secular variation, the 
wmount of heat received by the earth during a year is subject 
to a secular variation. At present the eccentricity of the 
earth’s orbit is diminishing, and it has been diminishing for a 
vreat many centuries; that is, the minor axis of the orbit is 
increasing, and, according to the law above given, the annual 
wnount of heat which the earth derives from the sun is grad- 
ually diminishing. Although the amount of heat which the 
earth yearly derives from the sun is at present less than it was 
when the eccentricity of the orbit was considerably greater, 
yet a combination of circumstances in times past may have 
caused an accumulation, so to speak, of cold in the same 
region of the earth during many ages, and in this way impor- 
tant changes might be produced. Thus, owing to the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes, the revolution of the major axis of the 
earth’s orbit, and the variation of the eccentricity of the earth’s 
orbit, there was a time when the eccentricity was large, and 
the major axis passed through the solstices, and the conse- 
quence was that the summer of one hemisphere of the earth 
took place when the earth was farthest from the sun, and the 
winter when it was nearest. There would, therefore, be a long 
cool summer and short warm winter. At present we are hav- 
ing very nearly such a combination of causes, except the large 
eccentricity of the eartl’s orbit. Our summer in the northern 
hemisphere is about seven and three-fourths days longer than 
our winter, reckoning from equinox to equinox. There was a 
time at some period in the past when the eccentricity was at 
or hear its maximum, and the major axis coincided with the 
solstices. When this occurred, the difference between the 
length of swmmer and winter in the two hemispheres was 
equal to thirty-two and a half days.f That these causes had 





* N.Q. R., No. LL, p. 78. 
+ Stockwell’s Memoir, p. 13. 
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an influence on the climate in the two hemispheres of the 
earth in those ancient periods is quite certain, but just how, 
and to what extent, it is more difficult to decide. 

According to Lambert’s law before given, the amount of 
heat received by the earth from the sun is the same when the 
sun is north of the equinoctial line as when it is south; or, in 
other words, the greater time during which the sun is on one 
side just compensates for the nearer approach on the other. 
If we consider only one hemisphere of the earth, as for 
instance the northern, and suppose its summer to occur in 
that part of the orbit in which the sun is at its greatest dis- 
tance, there would be a long cool summer, and a short warm 
winter ; for, notwithstanding the longer time of exposure, the 
heat cannot accumulate to any great extent, since there is a 
correspondingly greater time for the heat to be radiated away. 
[t is generally supposed that the glacial ciimate of a hemi- 
sphere occurred while the summer of that hemisphere hap- 
pened in perihelion. There are several reasons, however, for 
concluding that the reverse was actually the case. 

[t has already been shown that, although glaciers may 
extend far below the snow-line, or the line of perpetual congel- 
ation, yet the source of glaciers is the snow that accumulates 
above that line.* Any cause that tends to lower the snow- 
line will, as a general thing, increase the extent of glaciers 


D3) z 


and extend their influence. Now, other things being equal, 
the height of the snow-line is determined by the swnmer tem- 
perature, and not by the winter. A summer whose mean 
temperature is comparatively low would, therefore, cause the 
snow-line to descend; a succession of such summers would 
cause the glaciers to be extended, and the amount of the ex- 
tension would depend on the coolness of the summer. If, 
therefore, the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit were large, at 
the same time that the summer of either the northern or the 
southern hemisphere of the earth occured in aphelion, the 
snow line would be lowered, and glaciers and glacio-aquean 
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action would be extended in that hemisphere. The tempera- 
ture decreases about three degrees Fahr. for every thousand 
feet of elevation; so that a decrease in the mean summer 
temperature of three degrees would cause the snow-line to 
descend a thousand feet. We hence conclude that the tem- 
perature would not have to decrease very many degrees to 
send the glaciers down into those regions which are now en- 
tirely free from them. 

But a decrease of temperature is not the only cause which 
lowers the snow-line, for the position of this line is determined 
both by the mean temperature and the amount of snow 
that falls. The height which gives a temperature of 32°, or 
that of freezing water in the hottest month, is not that of the 
snow-line. In most cases that of the former is considerably 
above that of the latter, but in others the latter is the higher. 
In the Andes, near Quito, the height of the snow-line is 15,795 
feet, and the height of the line of 32° is 14,175 feet. In 
the Himalayas the snow-line on the south side descends 3,000 
feet lower than on the north side.* These differences are to 
be explained by the amount of snow that falls. Those locali- 
ties which are favorably situated for the condensation of aque- 
ous vapor, and especially where the atmosphere is loaded 


with it, will necessarily have a considerable snow-fall. Of 


course it will require a greater amount of heat to melt a large 
body of snow than it will to melt a smaller amount. 

The opposite hemisphere to that which we have been con- 
sidering would have a long cold winter, but a short hot 
summer, which would be favorable to evaporation; and by a 
circulation of the atmosphere from one hemisphere to the 
other, the vapor thus raised in one hemisphere, during its 
summer, would be precipitated in the other one, during its 
winter. The principal difficulty here is to account philosoph- 
ically for the circulation of the atmosphere from one hemi- 
sphere to the other. We have some facts which prove the 
existence of the circulation referred to. There is consider- 





* Somerville’s Phys. Geog., p. 297. 
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ably more water. in the southern hemisphere than in the 
northern, and we might suppose that more vapor would be 
precipitated in that hemisphere than in the northern, but 
such does not appear to be the case. According to theory, 
atmospheric circulation in one hemisphere takes place in a 
great measure independently of the circulationin the other 
hemisphere; still some portion of the atmosphere passes from 
one hemisphere to the other. So far as we are aware, the 
above theory of a glacial climate was first proposed by 
Joseph J. Murphy, F. G. 8.* 

The present relation of the line of apsides, or the major 
axis of the earth’s orbit, to the solstitial points, is favorable 
to a glacial climate in the northern hemisphere (for, accord- 
ing to the above theory, only one hemisphere could have a 
glacial climate at one time), if the eccentricity of the orbit 
were large. We must, therefore, seek for a period when the 
eccentricity of the earth’s orbit was large, and the other con- 
ditions were favorable to a cold summer climate in one hemi- 
sphere. The eccentricity has been computed by Mr. Stone 
and by Mr. Croll, by the aid of Leverrier’s formula, and by 
Mr. Stockwell,t by means of his own formula. According to 
these calculations, about 100,000 years ago there was a con- 
siderable eccentricity, so that the difference between the 
greatest and the least distance of the earth from the sun 
amounted to about 8,500,000 miles; and at about that period 
the major axis of the earth’s orbit coincided with the solstices. 
At that period the cool summer was in the northern hemi- 
sphere. About 200,000 years ago there was a still larger 
eccentricity, causing the distance of the sun from the earth to 
vary as much as 10,000,000 miles, and the other conditions 
were the same.$ We have now explained the astronomical 
conditions which are favorable to a glacial climate, and have 
indicated two periods in the past when there was probably a 





* Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., xxv., p. 150, 1869. 

+ See Lyell’s Prin. Geology, vol. i., chap. xiii., eleventh edition. 

t Secular Var. of Planets’ Orbits and Secular Equation uf the Moon’s Mean Motion, 
1872 and 1867. 
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cool summer climate in the northern hemisphere. Notwith- 
standing these apparently favorable astronomical conditions, 
we are inclined to think that the principal cause of the gla- 
cial period must be sought in the earth itself—in the relative 
positions and extent of the land and water. We shall now 
briefly explain what these geographical conditions are. We 
must premise, however, that both astronomical and geograph- 
ical conditions must be taken into consideration in our attempt 
to give a rational explanation of the glacial period. 

The fact that geologists have not recognized more than 
one glacial period is a proof that astronomical conditions 
alone do not control the causes of a glacial climate. The 
veographical distribution of land and water must, therefore, 
have much to do in modifying the heat and cold of a region 
of country. The distribution of fossils in the earth’s strata 
has revealed the fact, that, as a rule, what is now dry land 
was once the bed of the ocean, and what is now the bed 
of the ocean was once, very probably, dry land. Changes of 
this kind are now constantly going forward. In one part of 
the globe land is rising, in another it is subsiding; in one 
place land is worn away by the waves and currents of the 
ocean, and in another it is constantly being formed. These 
changes, though apparently slow, will ultimately so modify 
the forms and relative positions of the continents and the 
larger islands as to completely alter the geographical con- 
formation of the surface features of our globe. The gradual 
rise of land at one period, and its subsidence at another, are 
wonderful phenomena in nature, and such as we cannot fully 
comprehend. 

Owing to the position of the earth’s axis with respect to 
the plane of its orbit, about forty-seven degrees of the equa- 
torial parts of the globe—the torrid zone—have, during some 
part of the year, a vertical sun; and those parts bordering 
on this zone are also much heated in the summer season of 
those parts, and they do not become much cooled during the 
winter. The land of the torrid zone and the parts bordering 


on it absorb much heat, which it retains to a considerable 
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degree, and warms the air in contact with it, and by the mo- 
tions of the atmosphere this tropical heat is conveyed to other 
and distant regions of the globe. The greater heat of the 
equatorial regions causes the air to expand and rise up, and 
thus the heat is conserved and carried towards the polar 
regions, where the increased force of gravity condenses it 
and thus liberates the heat derived from the tropical regions. 

The land is immobile and its heat must be conveyed by the 
atmosphere; the water, on the other hand, is itself mobile, 
and the warmth which the ocean between the tropics derives 
from the solar rays is carried by oceanic currents towards the 
polar regions, there to modify the climate of the temperate 
and polar zones, and convert a rigorous climate into a moder- 
ate one. Thus the Gulf stream, which is a warm oceanie cur- 
rent flowing from the Gulf of Mexico, in a north-easterly 
direction, so warms up the western and northern coasts of 
Europe as to produce a comparatively warm climate in those 
parts. We know, also, that the western coast of North 
America is rendered much warmer by oceanic currents than 
it would be without them ; while the eastern coast is rendered 
colder by the cold northerly current which flows through 
Davis’ Straits, and along the eastern shore of North America. 

Suppose, now, on the other hand. that, instead of a large 
body of equatorial land, there was a large body of polar land, 
and let us add, at a considerable average height above the 
level of the sea. There would be no tropical sun to warm it 
up, but instead, the naturally intense cold of those regions 
would cause the land to part with its heat—whatever it 
might naturally possess or derive from the sun during 
the small portions of the year that it would be possible for it 
to do so—to such a degree that the snow-line would be 
varried a considerable distance toward the equator. The 
elevated land which we have supposed to exist in the polar 
regions, actually does exist there, only not in so large quan- 
tities as the glacial climate of the Tertiary period calls for. 
Such elevated land becomes a great reservoir of ice and snow, 
condenses the vapor contained in the atmosphere, and de- 
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prives it of its warmth, and communicates its cold to the 
adjoining country. 

Since we have supposed the equatorial lands to be much 
less in extent than at present, the space would be occupied by 
water, which does not become so highly heated as the land, 
since a large part of the heat derived from the sun is em- 
ployed in converting a portion of the water into vapor. This 
vapor is carried by aerial currents towards the poles, and is 
condensed and falls in the form of rain or snow. This pro- 
cess liberates the latent heat of the vapor, and in this way the 
tropical heat is carried to temperate and colder latitudes. 
Moist tropical land, which would become much more heated 
than the ocean, would furnish vapor for the atmospheric cur- 
rents to convey north and south, and thus such a geograph- 
ical arrangement would be more favorable to a warm climate 
in polar latitudes, than a greater preponderance of equatorial 
ocean. Besides, the conformation of the land has much to do 
in directing the currents of the ocean. The warm equatorial 
waters are forced into the Gulf of Mexico, and the form of 
the coast and the island of Cuba give it a direction north- 
ward, and the rotation of the earth gives it an easterly course, 
and it is thus carried towards the continent of Europe. 
Without discussing this subject in its full extent, which would 
occupy much more space than we have to spare, it will be 
seen that the physical geography of the globe must have had 
much to do in causing the glacial period. 

The influence of the glacial era on organic existence 
was no less marked than that on the surface features of the 
vlobe. The seas must have been gradually chilled as the 
vlaciers descended towards the south in the northern hemi- 
sphere, and such marine animals as live in water of a mild tem- 
perature either died out or moved to warmer seas, and their 
place was taken by more northern species. The remains of 
uretic shell-fish are now found in Great Britain and in other 
parts of Europe, at present enjoying a mild climate. It is re- 


lated that some years ago, Smith, an English geologist, went 
to London with a collection of shells, and laid them before 
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the proper authority on such matters in the British Museum, 
and asked him to pronounce on their value and import. 
“ My dear sir,” said the director, after » cursory examination 
of them, “you have been taken in by some whale fisher ; 
these are muscles which have been picked up on the shores of 
the Arctic Ocean, but they are in bad condition, weather- 
worn, and in part broken to pieces, and are at best only fit 
to be thrown into the street.” “I did not buy the shells,” 
said Smith; “I collected them myself from a stratum of ar- 
gillaceous earth on the banks of the Clyde, in Scotland, 
where they form an ancient sea-beach.” These facts are of 
great value to the geologist, but they are less interesting to. 
the general reader than such as pertain to the larger animals 
of an arctic character, which inhabited, during the glacial 
period, what are now regions having a mild climate; and 
such others as appear to have been overtaken by the intense 
cold, and destroyed by the rigors of the icy climate. 

At the beginning of the post-tertiary or quaternary period 
in middle Europe, or perhaps before, the reindeer made its 
appearance there. Its remains are now found in great 
abundance in the caves and other sites where primitive man 
dwelt—for man was a contemporary of the reindeer and 
the mammoth in Europe ;—but as the ice and snow gradually 
disappeared, and the climate became warmer, the reindeer 
moved northward, so as to continue in a climate more adapted 
to its nature. Besides the reindeer, there existed in Europe 
about that period the gigantic cat of the caves—either a lion 
or a tiger, and it is difficult to determine which—the cave 
hyena, the auroch, or the European bison, which is not yet 
entirely extinct; the great ox (Bos primigenius), which 
was widely extended over Europe; and the musk ox, and 
the horse. 

Besides the animals to which we have referred, there existed 
both the rhinoceros and the elephant, species different from 
those living now. The tichorrhine (Rhinoceros tichorrhinus), or 
Siberian rhinoceros, was found in 1772, by Pallas, on the banks 
of the Wiljui, a tributary of the Lena, in Siberia, in latitude 
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64 degrees north. The cold in this region is very intense, 
wnd the carcass was very well preserved. It was taken from 
the sand, where it must have been frozen for many centuries ; 
at least, it is the general opinion that such must have been 
the case. The soil in this region remains frozen throughout 
the year to a great depth, except a thin layer on the surface, 
which thaws during the warm season. Some putrid flesh 
yet remained, and pert of the skin retained its covering, 
which consisted of short crisp wool with black and gray hairs. 
The animal was nearly twelve feet long. The eyelids and 
eye-lashes had not entirely decayed. The horn was absent. 

This individual was considerably different from existing 
species, especially in the form of the head. The hair was 
short on the face, and it was firmly fixed in the pores of the 
skin, where it grew in tufts. The black hair was larger and 
stiffer than the rest. The skin of the legs also retained some 
of its hair, which was from one to three-twelfths of an inch 
long, and much more abundant than is found on the living 
species. 

The extinct rhinoceros was widely distributed over the 
northern hemisphere of the eastern continent. One horn has 
been found which was nearly three feet in lencih, and it must 
have been a formidable weapon when used by the wonderful 
power of its possessor. Professor Brandt, of St. Petersburg, 
was so fortunate as to extract from the cavities in the molar 
teeth of the animal, found by Pallas, “asmall quantity of its 
half-chewed food, among which fragments of pine-leaves, one- 
half of the seed of « polygonaceous plant, and very minute 
portions of wood with porous cells (or small fragments of coni- 
ferous wood) were still recognizable.”t 

The mammoth or fossil elephant has, perhaps, attracted as 
much attention, and given rise to as much discussion as any 
single animal which existed in post-tertiary times. This has 
grown out of the great size of the animal, and the former 
belief that it properly belonged to a warm element, and that 


= Letter t. A. Von Humboldt, 1846 
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it could not live in a country so cold as Siberia now is. This 
luge animal ranged over a wide extent of territory in Europe, 
Asia, and America. 

Some of the remains of the mammoth which were at first 
found were supposed to belong to giants from twenty to thirty 
feet high. When it became known that these fossil bones 
belonged to the elephants, it was at first thought that they 
were introduced into Europe by the hand of man. It was 
supposed that Hannibal carried them to France, and the 
Romans to Germany. Pallas first gave a systematic descrip- 
tion of the mammoth; Dr. Blumenbach named it Hlephas 
primigenius; and Dr. Falconer showed that it was different 
from three other species with which it had been confounded. 
The remains are found in great abundance in the basins of 
rivers which have become extinct, or along the margins of 
rivers which still discharge their waters into the sea. 

In England and Wales the remains of the mammoth 
are a very common fossil. In Scotland, however, they are 
comparatively rare, which may be explained by the former 
existence of glaciers there. The remains have been found in 
Ireland, but they are not numerous. These islands must have 
been united to the mainland during the era of these large 
quadrupeds in Europe. 

The fossil remains of the mammoth in Great Britain are 
found in various stages of decay, and in general the gelatine 
has disappeared. In a few cases, however, both in England 
wid Scotland, the ivory of the tusks is sufficiently well 
preserved to be useful to the ivory turners. In Italy mam- 
moth remains have been found in voleanie gravel beds, from 
which we learn that they inhabited that region when the 
volcanic vents there were yet active. 

In Germany these fossils are very abundant. In 1816, 
near Constadt on the Necker, no less than thirteen tusks and 
several molar teeth were found heaped together. During the 
same year, at the village of Thiede, a few miles to the south 
of Brunswick, eleven tusks were found within a small space, 
one of them having the enormous length of fourteen and three 
quarters feet, and another eleven. 
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But the great storehouse of fossil ivory, and the other re- 
mains of the mammoth, is found in the northern part of Si- 
beria. Its remains, however, in the northern and eastern part 
of European Russia, are very abundant, being buried in the 
wuriferous gravels of the Ural mountains,* where it must have 
lived while these gravels were depositing. 

In Siberia the ivory is so abundant, the tusks are so nu- 
merous, that we may speak of them as practically inexhaust- 
ible. The cold is so intense in that desolate region that the 
fossils have suffered but little decay. These tusks have been 
an article of trade to the Jakuti and the Tungusians from time 
immemorial. These facts teach us that the mammoth must have 
roamed over that region ages ago, in countless herds, and lived 
and died there, as we are nowable to show. That they may have 
gone there during the warm season of the year, as supposed 
by Lyell, in search of food—their home being farther south— 
is possible, but that they all did, is not probable. As we ad- 
vance towards the north, it is said that the remains are less 
large and heavy, but they inerease in abundance. On thie 
Lachon Islands the tusks are observed to be fresher and whiter 
than they are on the main land. A sand-bank on the western 
side of one of these islands, after a long continuance of east- 
erly winds, which washed a great supply of bones on shore, 
seemed to be a great storehouse of the fossils.* 


The history of the carcass of the mammoth, which was 


discovered in the latter part of the summer of 1799 is full of 


interest, 


us showing how these monsters sometimes died 
and were then preserved, perhaps for thousands of years. As to 
the length of time during which the carcasses of mammoth 
have been preserved in Siberia, we are generally disposed to 
regard it as very great, but on this subject we are quite poorly 
informed. The recent report that a live mammoth had 
actually been seen in the northern part of Siberia, although 
there may be no truth in the story, is quite likely to lead us 
*Geology of Russia in Europe, p. 492 


t Wrangel’s Siberia and Polar Sea. Vrans. by Gen. Sabine. Introd. pp. 
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to think that that animal has not been extinct there so long 
as has generally been supposed. Some facts which we shall 
presently give will also tend to show that that northern and in- 
hospitable region was, and may be still, the home of the mam- 
moth. The prevailing opinion has been that several thousand 
years back Siberia possessed a warm climate, but some sud- 
den catastrophe converted it into an arctic climate, and de- 
stroyed those large quadrupeds which were so unfortunate as 
to be traversing those regions at the time. Some such view 
us this was entertained by Baron Cuvier and Dr. Buckland. 
That Siberia once enjoyed a warmer climate seems to be cer- 
tain, for birch trees are found buried in the sand north of the 
75th parallel of latitude, and the first trees of the kind now 
existing are found three degrees farther south, and there they 
only attain the size of shrubs. The change of climate has 
probably been gradual, not sudden in any sense of the word ; 
at any rate, we must not assume such sudden changes to have 
taken place, so long as we have no positive facts to sub- 
stantiate such things. 

That some particular locality may have been visited by sud- 
den cold we may reasonably infer, since we now experience 
such changes in our warmer latitudes. A mammoth which 
had become mired—as it is certain that they often did—to 
such a depth in the mud that it could not extricate itself; or 
one which had broken through some frozen crust on which 
the animal had ventured, where the strength of it was not 
equal to the great weight of the beast, might thus be suddenly 
frozen in and afterwards overwhelmed by sand and water, 
and thus effectually buried beyond the reach of the short 
summers, for many ages. 

A Tungusian fisherman who was in the habit of collecting 
tusks for sale, fromi among the blocks of ice and the rubbish 
which had fallen from the cliffs, discovered in the latter part 
of the summer of 1799, on the banks of Lake Oncoul, rear 
the mouth of the Lena river, a mass of unusual form, project- 
ing from the cliff, and the nature of which he could not then 
determine. The next year being again at the same place, he 
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saw that the rather shapeless object was partly disengaged, 
presenting two projecting parts. When he visited the same 
locality again, near the end of the summer of 1801, he was 
not a little surprised to see that it presented one whole side ot 
a huge animal having two large tusks, one of which pro- 
jected from the ice. The summer of 1802 was too cold to 
produce any observable effect. The next year, however, was 
more favorable, and the ice so far thawed that the carcass 
tumbled to the base of the cliff and lodged on a bank of 
sand. In the month of March, 1804, the fisherman cut off 
the tusks, which he sold for fifty roubles. This might have 
been the end of this interesting specimen of natural history, 
had it not been for the industry of Mr. Adams, an employé 
of the Court of Russia, who traversed those desolate regions 
in 1806.* 

Mr. Adams has left us a very interesting account of the 
history of this mammoth, only the substance of which we 
give. He found the mammoth still in the place where it had 
fallen, but much mutilated. The Jakuti of the neighborhood 
had cut off the flesh for their dogs ; and, during a scarcity of 
provisions, wild animals, such as white bears, wolves and foxes, 
had also fed upon it. The flesh had in this way been nearly 
cleared from the bones, leaving a nearly perfect skeleton ex- 
cept one fore-leg. “The head was covered with a dry skin; 
one of the ears, well preserved, was furnished with a tuft of 
hairs.” This immense mass was transported to St. Peters- 
burg, 7,330 miles. The skeleton was put up in the Museum 
of Natural History in that city. The eyes were preserved 
and the pupil of one of them could be distinguished. 

The animal was a male, and it had a long mane on its 
neck. The skin, of which three-fourths were preserved, was 
of a dark gray color, covered with reddish wool and black 
hairs. The carcass was nine feet four inches high, and six- 
teen feet four inches long, exclusive of the tusks, which meas- 


ured nine and a half feet along the curve. The two tusks 


Is 1t possible that this carcass was elevated with the land since the 
animal died? 
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together weighed three hundred and sixty pounds, and the 
head alone four hundred and fourteen. The hair consisted 
of two kinds, common hair and bristles. It was thick-set on 
the skin, and curly. Some of the bristles were eighteen 
inches long. 

We learn from this specimen of the mammoth, so fortu- 
nately preserved, that those animals were well protected 
against the cold, and hence adapted to live in a cold climate. 
The food of this mammoth was probably twigs, and the foli- 
uge of trees that grew in that region, together with such 
softer kind of vegetation as it could find. 

The discoveries made in 1843 by the distinguished Russian 
naturalist, Dr. Middendortf, are still more interesting in rela- 
tion to their bearing on the climate of the mammoth period. 
One of these quadrupeds was found on the Tas, between the 
Obi and the Yenesei, in latitude 66° 30’, or near the Arctic 
cirele.* Some parts of the flesh were so well preserved that 
the ball of the eye is now preserved in the Museum of Mos- 
cow. Two other carcasses, one of which was that of a young 
individual of the same species, were also found in latitude 75° 
15’ north, near the Taimyr river, the flesh being much de- 
cayed. They were buried in strata of clay and sand, with er- 
ratic blocks, at a height of fifteen feet above the level of the 
sea. In the same place Dr. Middendorf saw the trunk of a 
larch-tree, which is the same kind of wood that is uow car- 
ried down by the river to the Arctic Ocean. Marine shells of 
living northern species were also associated in the same de- 
posit. These shells are characteristic of the glacial deposits 
in Scotland.t 

In 1866 many skeletons of mammoths were found in the 
flat country near the mouths of the Yenesei, between the par- 
allels of 70° and 75°. These skeletons retained the skin and 
hair. In 1869-70 Von Maydell made an exploring expedi- 
tion, under the direction of the Academy of St. Petersburg, 
to the river Indigirka, to examine some remains reported to 





* Journal du Nord, 1807, St. Petersburg. 
+ Lyell’s Prin. Geol., vol. i., p. 183. 
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have been discovered there. He found the skin, hair, and 
bones there, and in one place a perfect skull was dug up. 
But the most interesting discovery in that region was that 
made by Benkendorf, a Russian engineer, in 1846, during a 
survey of the coast off the Lena and the Indigirka. The 
iron steamer was directed up the latter river, which was much 
swollen by heavy rains. During that year there was unusu- 
ally warm weather in Siberia. The rains in more southern 
latitudes caused the rivers which flow towards the north. to 
pour immense quantities of this warmer water into the Arctic 
Ocean, and on its course it carried not only ice to the sea, 
but even large tracts of land, which the warm water thawed. 
After passing up the river some distance, which lad aban- 
dloned the old channel for a new one, cut through the soil by 
the rush of waters, the engineer’s attention was called to a 
shapeless mass which alternately rose and sank in the water. 
It was soon discovered to be a large mammoth with long 
tusks and trunk, the Jatter moved about by the running 
water. With ropes and chains it was secured, while its hind 
legs were yet fast in the frozen ground. In the course of 
twenty-four hours it was loosened by the water, and by great 
exertions the immense carcass was drawn on shore and rolled 
twelve feet back. 

This mammoth was well covered with thick fur. It was 
about thirteen feet in heigt 


t, and fifteen in length. The 
tusks were eight feet long, and the trunk six. The legs were 
« foot and a half in diameter. The tail was naked except a 
tuft of hair on the end. The animal had been in good keep- 
ing, and death seemed to have overtaken it in the prime of 
life. Owing to the encroachments of the stream, they were 
obliged to work lively. The tusks were secured, and an 
effort made to cut off the head, but it was slow work. When 
the belly was eut open the intestines rolled out, causing a 
smell so dreadful that Benkendorf was obliged to turn away. 
He had the stomach carried to him and he examined its con- 
tents. They consisted of young shoots of fir and pine, and 
i quantity of young fir cones, chewed and mixed with the 
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mass. “ The giant was well protected against the cold,” says 
Benkendorf. “The whole appearance of the animal was 
fearfully strange and wild. Its shape was different from that 
of our present elephant. As compared with the Indian 
elephant, its head was rough, the brain-case low and narrow, 
but the trunk and mouth were much larger. The teeth were 
very powerful. Our elephant is an awkward animal; but 
compared with this mammoth, it is like an Arabian steed 
compared to a coarse, ugly dray horse.”* The rise of water 
carried away the carcass, before the examination was com- 
plete, and it must finally have reached the Arctic Ocean, 
where thousands of others have probably been buried. The 
existence of the numerous bones on and around Lachon 
Islands, to which we have already referred, may be explained 
in this way, since they lie off the mouth of the Lena river. 

The food which was contained in the stomach of this 
mammoth proves that it fed on the vegetation which grows 
now in the woods which border the low and desolate region 
where it was found. From this we conclude that the Siberian 
climate in that region was not very different then from what 
itis now. The animal must have mired and frozen in the 
spot where it was found; and being covered with frozen 
mud and sand, it was thus protected from the decomposing 
effect of the air and the water. A thorough exploration of 
the northern part of Siberia would probably entirely settle 
the question of the climate of the mammoth. 


* Siberische Reise. Band iv. Enste Lieferung: Die Uhierwelt Siberiens. By Dr. A. 
Von Middendorf, St. Petersburg, 1867. 
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Arr. VI.—Catalogues and Circulars of Institutes, Military and 
Civil Academies, Seminaries, &c., &c. 


BrroreE we proceed to give our impressions of the schools, 
academies and institutes of the Hudson, comparing the good, 
bad and indifferent with each other, ex more nostro,we may be 
permitted to make an observation, or two, especially as it is a 
widely known phenomenon that those who are criticised are 
apt to regard themselves as “attacked,” through some motive 
or other, more or less diabolical. 

Nothing is more creditable to the American people than 
the generous liberality with which they encourage, in every 
possible manner, the great.cause of education ; nor is there 
any of their truly noble characteristics from which greater 
results may be expected. No country in the world can boast 
« more extensive system of free schools than ours ; nowhere 
wre the teachers of such schools more liberally remunerated ; 
in « word, nowhere have the youth of all classes more ample 
opportunities of securing the benefits, at least of a good busi- 
ness education, “ without money and without price.” Yet, in 
what country do we find schools that are not free more 
imunificently sustained? Neither in Prussia, in England, nor 
in France are higher prices paid for tuition at high schools 
or academies, male or female, than are cheerfully paid 
throughout the United States. Indeed there are but few of 
the highest educational institutions in those countries where 
education is most costly, and most exclusively confined to the 
wealthy, that receive so much for each student as some of our 
preparatory schools do. 


For this laudable liberality alone, if for no other reason, 


our people should be protected from imposition on the part of 


pretended educators. In nearly all the German States, as 
well as in France, Denmark and Sweden, there are laws 
which prohibit any one from opening a school or seminary 
without undergoing an examination before a board constituted 
for that purpose as to his qualifications. If found qualified 
the candidate for the position of a teacher receives a license, 
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but in this license the grade of school which he is found 
capable of teaching is clearly defined; and he renders himself 
liable to prosecution as an impostor if he represents his school, 
in his announcements, as of any higher grade than that which 
his license declares him qualified to teach. In addition to 
these restrictions, the principal of a high school, seminary, or 
academy is required by law to admit the curé or rector of the 
parish, or any member of any of the learned professions, to 
the recitations of his classes, on pain of rendering himself 
liable to a new examination. 

With us any one may set up as a teacher, call his institu- 
tion a school, an institute, an academy, or even a college or 
university, and proclaim that he is capable of giving thorough 
instructions in all the branches of human knowledge. Nor 
do we say that it ought to be otherwise, as in the European 
countries mentioned, for we hold that if the press did its duty 
there would be no need for any other laws than those 
embodied in its criticisms. There is no other sphere of 
human action in which the work of the critic is more needed 
or in which it is more legitimately performed. What is 
more, there is no sphere in which it does more good; and 
here we are reminded of the words of Menzel. ‘ Criticism,” 
says the most impartial and boldest of German critics, “ will 
be itself most bitterly criticised. Whether it be just or unjust 
it always raises up enemies. Yet it is indispensable, and 
possesses great influence. It is a difticult but a noble calling.”* 

We had all these facts in view when, just fourteen years 
ago, we issued our first prospectus for this journal. In that 
prospectus we used the following language: “ Education in 
every form, including art and science, will receive prominent 
and friendly attention ; and whatever seems calculated to retard 
or vitiate it, whether under the name of a text-book, a painting, 
a seminary, a gallery, or a college, will be subjected to fear- 
less, but fair and temperate, criticism.” How well or ill we 
have kept this promise, our readers, and not we, are the best 





* Die deutsche Literatur. Stuttgard, vol. iv., p. 311. 
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judges. Suftice it for us to say, that we have done our best 
to fulfil it faithfully ; nor have we had any reason to complain 
of the manner in which our efforts in that direction have been 
received by the more intelligent portion of the public. On 
the contrary, we have had every reason to feel thankful on 
that ground, while we could not but regard the feeling mani- 
fested toward us by our most eminent educators and thinkers 
as a source of congratulation and pride. 

Hitherto, we have confined our criticisms on educational 
institutions almost exclusively to colleges and universities, 
male and female. Of these we have visited a large number, 
on the invitation or permission of their presidents or chan- 
cellors. In not more than two instances out of fifty have we 
been treated otherwise than in the most courteous manner ; 
in not more than three instances has the slightest objection 
been made to our being present at the recitations. The heads 
of those institutions which confessedly occupy the highest rank, 
and which make the nearest approach to the most famous similar 
institutions of Europe, far from making any objection to our 
seeing their classes, have introduced us to them in person, 
courteously accompanying us from one lecture-room te 
another. Upon the other hand, the two or three institutions 
whose heads have pursued toward us a different course are 
well known to occupy, if not the lowest rank, at best a rank 
which is notoriously not high. Our readers may judge for 
themselves whether we are right or wrong when we say that 
the former institutions are Harvard, Yale, Columbia (N. Y.), 
the University of the City of New York, Georgetown College, 
and Manhattan College ; the latter being Seton Hall College, 
Fordham College, and the University of Pennsylvania. 

Nor have we had any different experience among the 
higher class of female institutions, certainly not excepting 
Vassar College. It is but just to remark here, in passing, that 
neither the President of the latter institution nor any of its 
professors, male or female, ever treated us otherwise than in 
the most curteous and kindest manner, and, if we criticised 
Vassar, it was not because it had not a good and faithful 
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corps of professors, but because those professors were inter- 
fered with and hampered in the performance of their duties 
by a “ Board,” composed of persons, who, without knowing 
anything of education above the merest smattering, affected 
to be its very fountain. But we understand that the Nathan 
Bishop incubus no longer exists at Vassar ; and we are by no 
meuns surprised to learn that, since that gentleman has ob- 
tained leave of absence for an indefinite period from the 
councils of Vassar, the institution has very much improved 
in its efficiency and general character, and we can assure all 
interested in the subject that none were more sincerely 
pleased to hear of this improvement than we. 

Our attention has often been called to the institutions on 
the Hudson which we have chosen as the subject of our 
present article. Many of our readers have requested our 
opinion of them in turn, from time to time ; and in one or two 
instances we have tried to comply with their requests. Thus, 
for example, there are none acquainted with this journal who 
are not aware of our high estimate of Riverview Academy, 
Poughkeepsie ; upon the other hand, there are none suffici- 
ently long acquainted with it who are not aware that our 
estimate of Rockland Lake Female Institute, Nyack, is 
by no means high, although we have never spoken of the 
latter institution but once. Nor did we do more then than 
indulge in a quiet laugh, which we hoped, for the sake of the 
great cause, and for the credit of the educational profession, 
might produce a salutary effect on the reverend principal, for 
the benefit of the young ladies committed to his charge. 
Perhaps we should not have laughed in this instance; for we 
admit that, if there were any use in weeping, it would have 
been far more appropriate. 

The reader may judge which was most natural and most 
‘alled for when we mention one or two of the things we 
laughed at. We thought it was rather undignified and not 
very sensible, not to say vulgar, on the part of a clergyman, 
who claimed to be a great educator of young ladies, to occupy 
several pages of his catalogue with the “ recommendations ” 
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of some of the smallest village newspapers as proofs of his 
superiority above all rivals. We also thought there was 
something unbecoming, if not ridiculous, in calling the same 
building one name for a part of the year and another name for 
the remainder of the year; that is, we thought that the Rock- 
land Lake Female Institute should have that title from one 
end of the year to the other, if it had any just claim to it, and 
not be newly christened every summer, and called the Tappan 
Sea House. Another thing we regarded as somewhat ludi- 
crous was that, among the many surpassing advantages which 
he claimed his institution to possess, as a seat of learning for 
young ladies, was that of salt-water bathing, the Hudson 
being, it seemed, quite salty at Nyack, though only a little 
brackish much nearer the sea! 

True, we expressed our fears that the teaching at Nyack 
was very much like the salt-water—that the former was quite 
as much diluted—not to say as much a fraud—as the latter. 
No doubt, this seemed unkind, but if it was, the unkindness 
did not originate with us, but with the students of the Insti- 
tute and their parents. Many other complaints were made 
at the time, which we declined to notice. Thus, for example, 
we suppressed the allegation that, defective as the mental 
pabulum at Nyack was, the physical pabulum was still more 
so. In the same charitable spirit, we suppresseadl some of the 
similar compliments paid to the Rev. Delos Mansfield. Thus, 
for instance, we thought there might be some truth in the 
statement that that gentleman had proved himself much better 
qualified by nature and culture to preside at a boarding-house 
table than at the educator’s desk—that he could wield the 
carving-knife much more dexterously than the pen, or any 
other educational instrument, except, perhaps, the Nyack salt- 
water. 

But we abstained from making even the slightest allusion 
to any of these things. Our tenderness in this matter must 
have been well known to the Rev. Mr. Manstield, but, 
instead of thanking us for it, he has never forgiven us from 
that day to this. Learning how bitterly he complained, we 
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offered to go all the way to Nyack, and make the most ample 
amends in our power for any mistakes we might have been led 
into, on finding from personal observation that they were mis- 
takes. The Rev. Mr. Mansfield affected to regard this as a very 
fair proposition, and wrote a polite letter, inviting us to visit the 
Institute, telling us what train to take, and informing us that 
he would have a carriage waiting for us at the depot. All 
this appeared straightforward, courteous, and brave; but the 
letter closed with the piece of information that the writer was 
only just recovering from a‘long and severe illness, and that, 
on account of this illness, it could not be expected that the 
present condition of the Institute would be a fair criterion of 
its high general character as a first-class school. As we could 
not help regarding this as a miserere, we immediately wrote 
back that we could not think of disturbing the gentleman in 
such delicate circumstances, and, therefore, that he need not 
have any carriage or other vehicle waiting for us at the depot 
or elsewhere. 

Some two or three years have since elapsed. In the mean 
time the grumblings against both kinds of pabulum furnished 
by the Rockland Lake Female Institute have become more and 
more loud and indignant. At the beginning of last month we 
resolved to visit as many of the Hudson River institutions as 
had no objection to our doing so, in order that we might be 
able to answer, from personal observation, at least a portion of 
the inquiries made of us. We wrote a note to Mr. Mansfield, 
remarking that we presumed it was needless to trouble him 
again to inquire as to his willingness that we should visit his 
institution, seeing that he had so cordially invited us on the 
occasion alluded to above. We mentioned to him at the same 
time that we did not contemplate visiting Rockland Lake 
Institute alone, but every other institute, academy and semi- 
nary on the Hudson that claimed to be a seat of learning for 
either sex, or for both sexes, and that would be willing to allow 
us that privilege, adding that our object was to prepare an 
article for our next number in which we could give our im- 
pressions in brief of each. 

VOL. XXVIII.—NO. LVI. 
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But whether it was that the fable of the Boys and the Frogs 
occurred to the Rev. Mr. Mansfield just then, or that the pecu- 
liar dialects which he pretends to teach as Greek, Latin, ete., 
would nomore stand the test of critical observation than the salt 
water of the Tappan Sea, and that it might take many such“ first 
rate notices ” and “testimonials” as those of the “ Cayuga Chief” 
and other similar village luminaries to prove their genuineness, 
he adopted the adage, that prudence is the better part of valor, 
and-wrote to us “ very respectfully,” that he had changed his 
mind! Such members of the press as write and publish 
eulogies at fifty cents a line may visit Rockland Lake Female 
Institute whenever they like, but that institution is closed to 
all who are even suspected of being critically inclined. We 
do not pretend to think, however, that there is anything 
strange in this. Those in the habit of counterfeiting the cur- 
rent coin of the commonwealth have naturally an objection 
to be detected and exposed. 

It is but justice to the many other educational institutions 
on the Hudson to say that whatever their faults may be in 
other particulars, not one of their principals or presidents has 
offered the slightest objection to our visiting their class rooms. 
Nay, several of them had invited us voluntarily to do so more 
than once. True, only those of the first class—those conscious 
at once of their qualifications, abilities and integrity, have been 
thus liberal, and willing that their work should be witnessed even 
by reviewers; we mean such well-established, efficient, thor- 
ough, successful schools as the Riverview Academy, Pough- 
keepsie; the Poughkeepsie Female Academy, the Fort Ed- 
ward Collegiate Institute, and the Mount Pleasant Academy, 
Sing Sing. We shall have a word to say of each of these as 
we proceed, for we have visited each, and been cordially per- 
mitted to see and judge for ourselves. We visited about a 
dozen altogether during the month of February. Nor did we 
visit two any one day, save in one instance, so that we may 
truly say we have spared neither time, nor expense, nor trouble 
in our efforts to obtain such information as would enable us to 
reply more or less definitely to certain questions proposed to 
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us from time to time. In most instances we have been invited 
to dine. .In some instances we have accepted those invitations, 
but in every case in which we could say nothing good of the 
institution we have paid the principal or president thereof one 
dollar for the dinner. And if it be borne in mind that in 
proportion as the teaching was meagre and otherwise defec- 
tive, the table was so, we think we shall be believed when 
we say that in every instance in which we paid our dollar, the 
learned head of the institution had a clear profit by our visit 
of seventy-five cents; for although our appetite is generally 
pretty good, and is somewhat improved by our excursions 
through the country in pursuit of knowledge, we have a horror 
of the trichina spiralis which renders us as much averse to 
pork as the most orthodox of our Hebrew fellow citizens. 
However, we must not anticipate events, but consider them in 
their natural order as they occur. 

The remarkable success of Prof. Bisbee, who, in establish- 
ing the Riverview Academy, at Poughkeepsie, combined mili- 
tary drill with the other excellent features of his system of 
education, caused quite a host of imitators to spring up on the 
banks of the Hudson and elsewhere ; but the imitations in gen- 
eral are far too suggestive of those of the monkey trying to 
imitate the actions of men. With one or two exceptions 
those who have decorated their schools in almost every village 
along the Hudson with the high sounding title of “ Military 
Institute” have lost sight of the fact that Prof. Bisbee has always 
held his military organization, excellent as it undoubtedly is, 
subordinate to his higher English course, embracing physics, 
mathematics, history, logic, etc., as well as to his classical 
course, and course in modern languages. They forget that 
there are few better Grecians or Latinists at the head either of 
academies or institutes in this country than Bisbee; and that 
there are none anywhere who know better how to appreciate 
the value of knowledge, or who possess in a highcr degree 
the faculty of impressing his own views on the minds of his 
students. During a delightful drive which we enjoyed with 
him in his carriage on the occasion of our recent visit to 
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Riverview Academy, his observations on the Latin gerund and 
gerundive, and on the Greek participles, as compared to the 
English, while the ladies who accompanied us chatted between 
themselves on other topics, was to us a veritable treat. And 
much as we were absorbed between our admiration of the 
picturesque and beautiful environs of Poughkeepsie, the un- 
affected, genuine classi¢al lore of the professor, and the ani- 
mated conversation of the ladies, we were forcibly reminded 
of Duclos’ high but just estimate of instruction and knowl- 
edge: “ L'enseignement est une riche mine qui donne pour produit 


>] 


de Vargent, de Vinfluence, et du pouvoir.” That this is no exagger- 
ated estimate on the part of the philosopher is well illustrated 
by the results attained by Prof. Bisbee himself. The struc 
ture which he has built with his own money—the proceeds of 
his indefatigable, faithful educational labors for nearly half a 
life-time—is at once a proof and a monument of his success. 
It is so well described with its surroundings in the last cata- 
logue of the Academy, of which we have a copy before us, that 
we make no apology for extracting the following passage, only 


premising that we can bear testimony to its fidelity both to 
art and nature: 


‘¢ The building is a large brick structure, occupying an elevation on 
the east bank of the Hudson river, and very distinctly seen from the 
passing cars and boats. It embraces many conveniences adapted to the 
wants of a first-class boarding-school, such as are not found in most 
other similar institutions. It is most thoroughly ventilated, and heated 
by steam throughout; water is accessible on every floor, and the room 
of each pupil is as pleasant as it could be at home. The views are 
delightful in every direction, and the place is pre-eminently healthy. 

‘*The river with its numerous attractions, lies below, stretching 
many miles in sight. The Highlands rise into prominence on the south, 
while to the north, forty miles away, is distinctly seen the Catskill 
Mountain House. Eastward, the city of Poughkeepsie lies mostly in 
view, and in the immediate vicinity is the most cultivated portion, 
adorned with park and fountain. Opportunities for bathing, rowing 
and skating are ample. The extent of the play-grounds allow, also, the 
recreation of the ordinary games and sports of school-boys. 


Without waiting at this moment to give our impressions 
of one or two other Poughkeepsie institutions which it has 
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heen our privilege to visit during our recent tour, we proceed 
to take a glance at some of the imitators of Prof. Bisbee 
already alluded to. But we shall not fail to return to the 
“City of Schools,” if only to do ourselves the pleasure of 
saying a word or two of what we saw and heard at that really 
excellent institution known as Poughkeepsie Female Academy 
—an institution which—as will be seen in due time—presents 
a contrast, in every essential characteristic, to the Female 
Institute referred to ina preceding page as advertising the 
salt-water of the Hudson and certain other,things of kindred 
genuineness and worth ! 

It is a curious fact that, of all the schools on the Hudson 
called Military Institutes, none give more prominence to thie 
“ military’? element than those whose principals or presi- 
dents prefix ‘ Rev.” to their names. Another fact which 
some may consider curious is, that the greater this promi- 
nence is, the more the “ military organization ” is a downright 
burlesque! But such has certainly been our experience; not 
indeed, but there is far too much of the ridiculous in all the 
“military institutes” we have visited, with the two exceptions 
already alluded to, namely, Riverview Academy, and Mount 
Pleasant Academy, Sing Sing. The term “military” formed 
apart of the title of the former for some time after the war, 
but the principal, becoming disgusted with the ludicrous 
affectation and charlatanism of his imitators, omitted the 
pompous term from the title, but continued the military drill, 
in as much perfection as ever. The same judicious, sensible 
course has been pursued by the principal of the Mount 
Pleasant Academy—an institution whose thoroughness and 
efficiency really surprised us, and of which we shall have 
more to say before we close. We trust we need hardly 
remark that, in speaking of the reverend heads of “ military ” 
institutes, we do not mean to disparage the clerical educators 
of the Hudson in general. Any such attempt would be a 


£ 


great injustice, and could only recoil on those making it; for 


the truth is that nowhere have we met clergymen engaged in 
the great work of teaching who, in our opinion, are better 
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qualified for their positions, or more earnestly intent on 
performing their duties faithfully and efficiently. In illustra- 
tion of this, we need only mention two names—Rev. Joseph 
E. King, of Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, and Rev. D. G. 
Wright, of Poughkeepsie Female Academy—of whose inde- 
futigable labors and their fruits we shall have a word to say 
further on. 

We make no pretensions to infallibility in our opinions, ut 
we cannot help thinking that they are not the right sort of 
clergymen who make such a display of their “ military ” pro- 
clivities. We have always regarded military priests and 
‘‘ priests and fanes that lie” as very much alike. The 
student of Greek poetry, acquainted with the few fragments of 
Menander which have reached our time, is aware that even 
umong the Pagans military priests were compared to crowing 
hens. And certainly our recent experience has not been of a 
character to satisfy us that the old poet was altogether wrong 
in his comparison. 

The first of these great seats of learning we visited is that 
entitled, “ The Jackson Institute: @ Military Boarding Schovl,” 
Tarrytown, N. Y., the principal of which is the “ Rev. F. J. 
Jackson, A. M.” Mr. Jackson is, indeed, a very bland, polite 
individual. So overflowing is his hospitality that, as a condi- 





tion of our being allowed the privilege of seeing some of his 
classes, he insisted on our dining with him at the great military 
table. Fat, fresh pork being the only dish of animal food, we 
confess we felt a little timid; but so pious and fervent was 
the prayer offered up by the Rev. Mr. Jackson, before com- 
mencing operations with the carving knife, that we thought 
we should be safe in taking a small morsel; and so the event is 
proved, for we experienced no disagreeable result. But we 
were sorry to learn, a few days afterwards, that the “ cadets” 
were not so fortunate; that having been allowed more than 
double allowance of pork, on account of the presence of a 
stranger, their sensations during the next four and twenty hours 
were by no means pleasant. However, not a word of this 
would have been mentioned here, or elsewhere, by us, did we 
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not find the mental pabulum of the Jackson Military Institute 
still more objectionable, if possible, than its physical pabu- 
lum. Had it not been for this, we would never have quoted in 
reference to the matter, as we do now, the very expressive and 
apropriate, though brief words of Cicero, Non sus Mincrvam. 
Nay, it is more than probable that a sentiment of pity would 
have constrained us to pass over the whole affair, had we not 
found that, if the reverend principal has not shown ability 
and skill as a teacher in either his military, civil, or religious 
capacity, he is quite an adept in making representations 
which prove in due time to be entirely wanting in the element 
of truth. 

Nor do we allude now to his accusations against his 
“military ” rivals—such accusations, for example, as one he 
makes against the Rev. Mr. Flack, of Claverack, which 
runs thus: Brother Flack, who is also at the head of a 
great military organization, attempted to rol brother Jackson 
of a large number of his “ cadets,” by causing one of his emis- 
saries to assure all the privates that they would at once 
be made commissioned officers, at Claverack, and that those who 
were officers already, at the Jackson Institute, would be pro- 
moted at least one step the moment they reported themselves to 
the adjutant-general at Claverack College and Hudson River 
Institute. This was the first circumstance which excited our 
suspicion as to the credibility of the Rev. Mr. Jackson’s state- 
ments; for we confess we did not believe that his “ military 
organization” had rendered Brother Flack quite so demoralized 
as that; nor have we learned anything since that has caused us 
to change our opinion in that respect, although Claverack is 
one of the institutions we visited during our recent excursions, 
and is also one of those which did not excite our admiration 
to any great extent. 

The Rev. Mr. Jackson thas a class in mathematics, and 
another in Latin, in the Jackson Military Institute; and it is 
but justice to him to say that he invited us to question each. 
But we like to propose questions only when we think there is 
some probability that at least a portion of them can be 
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answered ; accordingly we respectfully declined in both these 
instances, for the poor “cadets” were sufficiently puzzled by 
their teachers—by the simplest propositions in mathematics, 
und the easiest words in Latin—without our puzzling them 
wny further. Now we think the intelligent, thoughtful reader 
may judge for himself whether we were right or wrong, on 
having taken a survey of the whole ground,in declining to ac- 
cept a dinner, even such as it was, at such an institute, without 
paying a liberal price for it. 

The transition from the Jackson Military Institute, Tarry- 
town, to the Mount Pleasant Academy, Sing Sing, is to us a 
most agreeable one, and we have no doubt that it will prove 
equally so to our readers. Indeed, a sufticiently striking differ- 
ence between the two institutions is shown by their catalogues, 
both of which lie before us. In one there is not a thought or 
un idea save what relates to money, together with the “ testi- 
monials ” usually found in such inanities; in short, a more 
meagre, barren pamphlet has never found its way to our table, 
not excepting the catalogue of an auctioneer who wants to 
inanke the most of a few sets of dingy, moth-eaten furniture ; 
The other catalogue, on the contrary, fully and ably dis- 
cusses the subject of education, and sets forth the objects and 
aims of the principal in modest and sensible, but broad and 
satisfactory language. This the reader will be able to see tor 
himself from an extract or two. First, the local position of 


the Mount Pleasant Academy is briefly described thus : 


‘* The location of the school, at the widest point of the Hudson, and 
a few miles south of the mountain ridge of the Highlands, combines all 
that can be desired in healthfulness and accessibility, as well as in 
beauty of natural scenery; while the pure air of an elevated and broken 
region gives tone and vigor to the system.” 

On the next page we read, most approvingly : 

‘*In addressing ourselves to the great work of Education, we have 
endeavored to keep distinctly in view the fact that boys have bodies as 
well as minds ; hearts as well as intellects; and that any system in 
which either of these is neglected, must, of necessity, and to that 
degree, be defective. It has, therefore, been our object to provide not 
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only for their intellectual training, but also to consider our pupils as 
social beings, requiring moral training, and with a physical organization 
through which the intellectual and moral attributes are to have life and 
nilenie ” 

strength. 


As our space is rapidly diminishing, we must necessarily 
be brief in our extracts. We must, however, make room for 
another paragraph, or two, from the Mount Pleasant Cata- 
logue. Some of those who give their schools the most 
pompous names would do well to ponder on the suggestions 
contained in the following :— 


‘* No one expects to plant the tree and gather the fruit at the same 
time, or to sow the seed in the morning, and reap the ripened grain in 
the evening. And yet there are those who, after ten or fifteen years of 
unchecked indulgence, with every habit of negligence and mental con- 
fusion fully established in their children, expect the teacher in a few 
months, with a power of transmutation surpassing all the arts of the 
alchemist, to change the dross to gold, rudeness to refinement, the 
undisciplined mind into the cultivated intellect. To such we would 
say, habits, and especially good habits, are of slow growth. We have 
here no forcing process, and no fellowship with those who advocate it; 
and we make no promise to realize such expectations. But to the work 
of sound training when time and opportunity are given, and a strict 
conformity to the conditions of the school is observed, we have no 
hesitation in pledging ourselves and the gentlemen associated with us. 

‘* Believing that there can be no great attainments without corres- 
ponding exertions, and disclaiming all skill in those easy methods that 
affect to make the acquisition of knowledge only a pastime, we cannot 
promise to our pupils any advance in the great walks of learning that 
is not won chiefly by their own diligence and zeal. What we can and 
do promise is, hy every means in our power to induce and encourage, 
and aid in their etforts—to foster and strengthen those habits of accu- 
racy, perseverance, and self-reliance, that give the only sure promise of 
success in life. Our object is not to ‘produce learned boys, but to 
subject boys to that discipline and training that may fit them to become 
learned, able and Christian men.’” 


[t is needless to conumend these remarks; they commend 
themselves to every intelligent parent by their practical good 
sense. Prof. J. Howe Allen, their author and the principal 
of the Academy, is a graduate of Middlebury College, a gen- 
tleman of fine culture and a very excellent, though modest, 
unpretending educator. We have seen sutticient during our 
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visit to satisfy us on these points. Mr. Allen introduced us 
to every class we had any wish to see; so that we were pres- 
ent at recitations both in ancient and modern languages, 
as well as in mathematics and other English branches, includ- 
ing the grammar of the good old vernacular, which none 
appreciate for its vigor and energy more than we. We beg 
leave, in passing, to express the hope that no head of an edu- 
cational institution which we may have the privilege of visit- 
ing will regard us as guilty of the affectation of pretending to 
he above taking an interest in the English grammar recitations. 
Nor are we indifferent to those in arithmetic, even down to 
the simplest vulgar fractions. There is not one of these studies 
which has not its own peculiar charm for us; and yet we con- 
fess that of all the classes we saw at Mount Pleasant, none 
pleased us so well as that in Virgil. The students gave ren- 
derings of passages in the third book of the Afneid which 
were superior, in our opinion, to those given by the students 
of several colleges we have visited. The natural sciences are 
also taught by competent instructors, and carefully studied at 
Mount Pleasant, with the aid of appropriate apparatus and 
instruments. Nor should we forget the library, which, by the 
polite invitation of Mr. Allen, we had an opportunity of find- 
ing well stored with select works, numbering about two 
thousand volumes. To this we think we need hardly add, that 
even theexemplary Riverview Academy may regard the Mount 
Pleasant Academy as a worthy rival. 

We sincerely wish we could speak in similar terms, ex- 
cuthedra, of “The Peekskill Military Academy.” As a private 
individual we have, indeed, been as complimentary as possi- 
ble to the genius who presides at that institution. That our 
compliments were somewhat ironical we confess, but they were 
not the less acceptable on that account, for they were by no 
means understood as such. Thus, for example, we took the 
liberty of suggesting in the gravest tone we could assume, that 
such enormous intellectual activity as that of the head-master 
and adjutant-general was fraught with danger to his nobler 
part. The dinner, too, which he insisted on our participating 
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of, exactly as the Rev. General Jackson had done, we desig- 
nated to him as “excellent ;” and in proof of our sincerity, we 
presented him a dollar bill, which he seemed to grasp with as 
much avidity as was evinced by Romeo’s apothecary when that 
unhappy individual was handed the price of his “ mortal drug.” 
But when we address our readers, who have a right to expect 
criticism, and not laudation where criticism is merited, that is 
a different matter: we then find we have a duty to perform, 
and, however unpleasant it may be, we cannot shrink from it, 
fully accepting as we do the precept of Publius Syrus, 
‘* Judex damnatur, cum nocens absolvitur.” 

We can truly say that no comedy we have ever seen per- 
formed atiorded us more amusement than we enjoyed during 
the several hours which we witnessed the performances of 
* Colonel Charles J. Wright, A.M., Principal, of the Peekskill 
Military Academy.” The exhibition was a veritable comedy 
of errors, interspersed here and there with scenes of the 
broadest farce. We only wish we had time and space to 
describe some of these scenes, and yet if we had they would 
seem to most of our readers as too incredible for belief. For 
the first hour we could hardly believe our own eyes and ears, for 
we had innocently supposed that the boarding schools, civil 
and military, which we used to read of in satirical novels of 
the last century, had passed out of existence. It is, however, 
but justice to the learned colonel to say that we saw him give 
lessons on that memorable day, in English grammar, 
arithmetic, geometry, book-keeping, trigonometry, drawing, 
ethics, military drill, ete., ete.; but such “lessons” we hope 
we shall never see again in any academy or school, whether 
military or civil! The “ cadets” too seemed to enjoy the fun, 
for they managed to keep the institution in a constant uproar. 

The Catalogue, or Circular, is just what we might expect 
from such a source. Under the imposing heading, in large 
fancy type, “ THe Perxskiry Mirrrary AcapEemy,” we have, 
at page 5, the commencement of a sort of autobiography of 
the “associate principals.” From this we learn that the 
colonel is a graduate of Hobart College, wherever and what- 
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ever that institution may be; that he was principal of a 
Classical Institute at Milton (Pa.), ete., ete. Such was his 
great success in Pennsylvania that he excited the jealousy and 
envy of the whole teaching fraternity! Being of a benevolent 
disposition, this grieved him much, and accordingly we hear 
of him next at that famous seat of learning known the world 
over as “ Yonkers Military Institute,” where he occupied the 
commanding and important position of drill-sergeant, or 
sergeant-major. As some of our readers may be ignorant of 
the high character of the Yonkers Military Institute (for we 


ure ashamed to say we were in that ignorant condition our- 
selves until very recently), we may remark parenthetically, 
that its students, military and non-military, form a total of 
nearly a whole score, whom some are unmannerly enough to 
call “urchins.” Allin the habit of reading the newspapers 
may see that the head master of the Yonkers Military Insti- 
tute makes two important announcements daily—one is, that 
little boys are admitted to all the privileges of the institution ; 
the other, that Greek and Latin are free within its classic 
halls; although the head master illustrates his superior 
system of teaching by informing all whom it may concern that 
in the phrase, “a very large assembly,” “ very ” is an adjective 
qualifying “assembly,” and not an adverb qualifying “large!” 

[t is easy to understand that a man of genius could not 
long occupy even the position of a drill-sergeant in a school 
of this high grade without finding his fame extended. Accor- 
dingly it soon found its way to Peekskill, or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say that the colonel occasionally carried it 
thither himself, after school hours. Be this as it may, he was 
duly installed there about a year ago. By way of evincing 
his gratitude to the ten trustees, he aflixes *“* Esq.” to the name 
of each in the catalogue before us, except one, who is regarded 
as sufficiently honored by the aftix “Jr.” Three of the ten are 
reproduced as “ Officers of the Board,” and are each duly deco- 
rated again on the same page with “ Esq.” 

This is all very well for the trustees of the Peekskill 
Military Academy, but there is no mark of gratitude for the 
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head master of the Yonkers Military Institute. On the con- 
trary both master and institution are run down to the lowest 
grade by the gallant and learned colonel. 

Every science and art receives “ special attention” at the 
Peekskill Military Academy, according to the brochure before 
us. We cannot say that we wonder at the following 
announcement, but, in fact, rather think it appropriate : 


** [F" Special attention will be given to teaching ENGLIsu to Spanish, 
Japanese, and other foreign students.” (p. 9.) 


No doubt the sort of English taught by the colonel woula 
be very good for “ Spanish, Japanese, and other foreigners.” 
Speaking of the great virtues of infantry and artillery 
“tactics,” the catalogue proceeds— 

“ This secures a due share of healthful exercise to all, including those 
who, otherwise, would scarcely exercise at all. It cultivates an erect 


carriage, and a manly, respectful and gentlemanly bearing. It chechs 
an inclination to Loisterous conduct, etc.” (pp. 9, 10.) 


This would show by itself what an excellent teacher of 
English grammar the colonel must be ; and we have already 
seen how effectual artillery tactics are in checking “ an ineli- 
nation to boisterous conduct.” (!) Among the more important 
regulations of the Peeksville Military Academy are the fol- 
lowing: ‘ All pantaloons to be worn with suspenders ” (!) (p. 
11); “ No food should be sent to students, except ripe fruit 
in its season” (p. 15). Be it remembered that even ripe fruit 
is not to be sent when it is not in season! As for pork, goat, 
etc., the “ cadets” need no increase of those articles, and 
should a different class of viands be sent, there would be 
danger of a mutiny, for this is precisely one of those instances 
in which ignorance is bliss. 

But it is time to return to the “ City of Schools.” No 
one competent to form an intelligent opinion can pass even 
hurriedly through the class rooms of the Poughkeepsie Female 
Academy, listening a few minutes to one recitation and a few 
minutes to another, without feeling that he is in an atmosphere 
of superior culture. This has certainly been our experience. 
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Nor is it any mere compliment to the sex on our part, to say 
that in no preparatory school, male or female, which it has 
been our privilege to visit, in Europe or America, have we 
seen Virgil better translated than by the young ladies of this 
institution under the tuition of Miss G. E. Hayden. We in- 
dulge in no exaggeration, and do no injustice to male students 
or male professors, when we assure our readers that we have 
visited several colleges whose renderings of the A‘neid were 
far inferior to what we witnessed on this occasion at the 
ladies had 


translated quite a long passage in the third book, their accom- 


Academy under consideration. After the young 
plished instructor asked us to propose them some questions ; 
and they seemed to understand the spirit of the author so 
well, that we readily allowed ourselves to be induced to do so. 
Nor were we in the least mistaken in coming to the conclu- 
sion, from what we had witnessed, that no confusion or other 
unpleasantness would arise from our asking such questions as 
the recitations happened to suggest to us, for not in a single 
instance did Miss Hayden’s pupils fail to give an intelligent, 
satisfactory answer. But, although the Reetor is himself a 
Grecian, as well as a Latinist, and takes pleasure in teaching 
the languages of Plato and Cicero, he by no means neglects 
the vernacular tongue, or what may be regarded as the lighter 
accomplishments. This will be sufticiently understood from 
the following extract from the Rev. Mr. Wright’s Catalogue : 

** An accomplished English education—as it is of the first importance 
—is here given the preference. But when pupils are sufficiently ad- 
vanced to justify the hope that they may be benefited by a knowledge 
of ancient or modern languages, they are urged to enrich their minds 
with the treasures of the Latin and Greek tongues, and also, the German 
and French. The latter is in charge of a French gentleman of rare 
accomplishments and many years’ experience, who not only devotes the 
most of his time to pupils in the class room, but meets them daily at 
table and in social intercourse; thus enabling the Academy to offer 
facilities for acquaintance with the language not surpassed and seldom 
equalled in American schools. German is taught by a gentleman who 
for several years heid a professorship in one of the first universities of 
his native land.” 


In a word, the Rev. Mr. Wright’s Academy ranks with 
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the best female institutions we have seen anywhere in all the 
characteristics which combine the useful and the ornamen- 
tal; nay, in short, which make students perfect ladies, without 
allowing them to forget that they belong to the gentler and 
more retiring sex, and that as such they owe duties to society 
which they can not evade with impunity to their honor and 
good name. 

The Brooks Seminary for young ladies, at Poughkeepsie, 
is also a very respectable institution; but it must be admitted 
that it lacks the thoroughness and other higher characteristics 
of the Poughkeepsie Female Academy. At the former as 
well as at the latter we have been afforded an opportunity of 
hearing some of the recitations. We heard one in Latin— 
that of quite a large class—but although the teacher (Miss 
Harriet McComb) proved herself entirely competent for her 
position, and the young ladies acquitted themselves creditably 
for the opportunities and experience they had had, yet the 
whole performance was very different from what we had wit- 
nessed at Rev. Mr. Wright’s school. It was more than the 
difference between translating one of the simplest of sop’s 
fables—that of the Hawk and the Doves—(Accipiter et Columbae) 
and some of the most difficult passages in the Aineid. The 
Academy ladies were much more at home in the latter than 
the Seminary ladies were in the former,.and a corresponding 
ditference in favor of the Academy was clearly observable in 
the evidences of general culture. Judging from its Catalogue, 
Brooks Seminary has no higher aim than to be regarded as a 
preparatory school for Vassar College; in other words it is only 
umnbitious to be a small satellite. The evidence of this per- 
vades every page of that pamphlet. Indeed, the “mutual ad- 
miration” plan is carried to a fulsome extent in the catalogue. 
We do not know who is to blame for this, if any one is, fur- 
ther than that we read on the title page, after the name of 
the institution, “ Edward White, Proprietor,” and at the head 
of “ Instructors,” “ Mrs. Mary B. Johnson White, Principal.” 
In this case the proprietor and principal are different, althongh 
probably “the twain are one flesh.” But, be this as it may, 
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Brooks Seminary is, as we have said, a respectable school— 
quite as much superior to the Rockland Lake Female Insti- 
tute, as it is inferior to the Poughkeepsie Female Academy. 
Cottage Hill Seminary, Poughkeepsie, has not yet had 
sutticient time, under its present auspices, to establish a defi- 
nite reputation, the old Cottage Hill having, we are in- 
formed, run off to Tarrytown! The Rev. Mr. Ryder became 
disgusted with the “ City of Schools.” He thought the atmo- 
sphere of Tarrytown would be much more congenial, and we 
think he was right, if only because it is there that other emi 
nent divine, Rev. F. J. Jackson, holds forth, as head of the 
creat Military Institute which so proudly bears his name. 
Then be it remembered that, Nyack, famous for its Female 
Institute and its Tappan Sea House, is right opposite to Tarry- 
town, with its Rev. Delos Mansfield, head of that Protean 
Paradise 
‘*Lying N. N. E. of the land of sense, 

And seldom blessed with a glimmer thence. 

But they want it not in that happy place, 

Where a light of its own gilds every face; 

Or, if some wear a shadowy brow, 

’Tis the «wish to look wise, not knowing how.” 


It is not often that three such educators and divines 
us Manstield, Jackson and Rider, have their institutions 
so near each other. One, be it remembered, offers to his pu- 
pils the benefit of the salt-water of the Hudson! and why 
should not the other twain avail themselves of the same ? since 
none can pretend but the Tarrytown side of the river has 
just as much of the saline element in it as the Nyack side. 
Diogenes, the Cynic, used to ascribe to salt-water two wonder- 
ful properties—one was that of producing a complete and 
permanent cure in cases of hypocrisy, imposture, false pre- 
tences, ete.; the other that of destroying the trichina spiralis, 
in hogs and other unclean animals sometimes used for food. 
Who knows but it possesses those properties at the present 
day if rightly used? And if so we need hardly suggest what 
a series of blessings it may ultimately produce! At all events, 
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; 
it seems that Cottage Hill Seminary is something that may be 
removed about from place to place, like the gatesof Somnauth 
among the Hindoos, as “ the pressure from without ” becomes 
more or less urgent; and yet the Rev. Mr. Rider is brimful of 
indignation against Mr. Wetsell, because the latter gentleman 
has presumed to retain the old name of the Poughkeepsie 
institution. In our opinion this was, indeed, wrong; for the 
prestige left behind, when the memorable transmigration took 
place, was, to speak in the mildest terms, of doubtful value. 

Sut there is one other great school at Tarrytown, which 
claims a passing word—we mean the “ Irving Institute.” 
Alas! for the honor this confers on the memory of the most 
elegant and most fascinating of American authors. « True, for 
aught we know, the Irving Institute may have been once 
a school of a high order; for its present head master is such 
chiefly, if not exclusively in virtue of his having married 
the daughter of the former head master; although it is but 
fair to add that, before this alliance took place, Mr. Armagnac 
was a teacher in Pennsylvania, and his fame as such was 
second, in that region, only to that of the present gallant and 
learned head master of the Peekskill Military Academy. Mr. 
Armagnac is professor of “ Natural Science, with Experimen- 
tal Lectures, Latin and Greek,” in his own institution. We 
have witnessed some of his performances in several of these 
branches of learning, and we readily acknowledge that most 
of them struck us as unique in their way. Indeed, we have 
never heard at any school or seminary such another lesson in 
French history in the English language, as his. In order 
to show his learning, he would have the names of all French- 
men, French women, French cities, etc., occurring in the les- 
son, pronounced in French—such French as Puck is said 
to have spoken to the Institute— 

** As puzzled those learned Thebans much 
To know if ’twas Sanscrit, or High-Dutch.” 

Need we remark to any intelligent person that there is no 
more silly or more ridiculous affectation than to read or speak 
English in this Frenchitied style? If we should pronounce 

VOL. XXVIUI.—NO, LVI. 10 
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French names, in reading or speaking English, as the French 
themselves pronounce them in using their native dialect, there 
is no reason why we should not observe the same courtesy 
toward the Germans, the Russians, the Turks, ete. Do any 
of these nationalities consider themselves bound to pronounce 
our proper names as we do ourselves? Yet Mr. Armagnac’s 
half English, half French, lesson to his students was net one- 
tenth so amusing to us as his lesson in translating one of the 
easiest passages in Cresar. In not a single instance was the 
Latin verb correctly rendered by the students, and in not a 
single instance did the principal of “ The Irving Institute, a 
Classicul and Commercial Boarding School,” venture to cor- 
rect themd Yet let the reader turn to Mr. Armagnac’s 
Catalogue and observe the lofty tone that gentleman assumes. 
We only wish we had time and space for a few specimens ; as 
it is, we can only 


¢ 
bs 


yive asmall morsel. Speaking of the highly 
at the Irving Institute, Prof. 
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> 


refining “family influence 
Armagnac, A.M., says: 

‘* There is no attempt to restrain mutual intercourse at the table or 
in the drawing-room, as becomes necessary in ordinary boarding-schools.” 
(p. 6.) 

We now turn to the north again, following the noble Hud- 

son almost to its source. It is certainly through no lack of 

appreciation of the merits of Fort Edward Collegiate Institute 
that we have merely alluded to it thus far. If we have nearly 

reached the conclusion of our discursive article before attempt- 

ing to give any account of our visit to it, or any definite esti- 

mute of its character, it is only because we wish to bring our 

excursions to as ugreeable a close as possible. We never had 

visited Fort Edward before, and never had seen the Rev. Dr. 

King. We had, indeed, often heard both of the Institute and 


its head, and, except in one instance,* we had never heard 





nd in this one instance our informant was no other than the gal- 
lant and learned colonel who so ably guides the destinies of Peekskill 
Military Academy. According to this great educator a thousand things 
were wrong at Fort Edward; so that some of the good people of that 
village who have more perception than their neighbors, found it necessary 
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either spoken of otherwise than in the language of esteem and 
approbation. Yet, of all the institutions we have recently vis- 
ited, none have so much surprised us as Fort Edward. It 
is true that we were prepared to find it a very respectable 
school, but the simple truth is, that we have visited a dozen 
colleges, so called, in different parts of the country, not one of 
which is equal to this Institute, either in its educational thor- 
oughness, in the results it produces, or in the number, mature 
age, and respectability of its students. But before adducing 
any evidence of the justness of this estimate, let us give our 
readers some idea of the Institute buildings and the manner 
in which they are prepared and furnished for the good work 
tor which they were designed ; and this we cannot do better, 
or more faithfully, than by extracting the following passage 
from the catalogue: 

“The buildings are of brick, constructed in a substantial and per- 
manent manner, and provided with desirable fixtures, promotive both of 
the comfort and health of the occupants, and of the order and economy 
of the establishment. The main building is 300 feet long by 40 feet 
wide, and five stories high, and is devoted to students’ and teachers’ 
rooms. The north wing is 130 feet by 40, and is devoted to public 
rooms. The Ladies’ Department is in the east part of the main build- 
ing, and is separated from the Gentlemen’s by public rooms and parti- 
tions. It is provided with separate entrances, staircases, and passages 
to the public rooms. The Institute, under one roof, is provided with a 
spacious Chapel, extensive Commercial Rooms, twelve Music Rooms, an 
ample Ladies’ Gymnasium, four Literary Society Rooms, Parlor, Cabi- 
net, commodious Recitation Rooms, conveniently located, arranged, and 
furnished ; among them a Chemical and Philosophical Laboratory, and a 
Painting and Drawing Room; also a Dining Hall furnished for 300 
boarders, with corresponding Kitchen accommodations.” 

Having made the necessary arrangements at the hotel we 
employed a vehicle, at 5 o’clock p. m., and drove to the Insti- 
tute, and our first: surprise was the extent of the buildings de- 





to send their sons to Peekskill to be educated by him! We could not 
know then, but some of his statements were true. Now they only remind 
us of a line in Menander, which we beg leave to transcribe here, recom- 
mending it to that gentleman as a motto for his catalogue: 
Wevdomevos ovdels Aavbavet moAvv xypovor. 
Er. Incert. Comaed.., p- 208. 
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scribed in the above extract. Proceeding to the study of Dr. 
King, to which we were directed by our cicerone, we in- 
troduced ourselves to that gentleman as a person, who taking 
an interest in education, would like to be present at some of 
his recitations next morning, if agreeable to him. The Doctor 
politely expressed his willingness, at the same time asking our 
name. Some may think that we ought to have given the lat- 
ter without being asked, and perhaps we ought; but our only 
reason for the omission—an omission we usually make in such 
circumstances—was that we do not like to seem pompous, and 
wish to cause as little trouble as possible. At all events, Dr. 
King soon showed that he had no fear of criticism, and no pre- 
judice against reviewers. Our first interview terminated with 
the understanding that next morning we were to visit such 
classes as we wished to see, and with this understanding 
we bade the doctor “ good evening,” and returned to the 
hetel. But we had not been there more than ten minutes 
when he entered, and kindly asked, were we the Quarterly 
editor from New York, adding that Mrs. King, with quicker 
intuition than himself, said at once it was we. He did not call, 
however, to offer any objection to our hearing his recitations 
in the event of our proving to be the reviewer alluded to, but 
in a very different spirit, and for a different purpose. He 
kindly offered to send his carriage for us, and assured us that 
it would afford him pleasure to have us hear every recitation 
in which we took any interest. 
That this was not merely the language of courtesy we had 
ample proof the next day, for there was not a class we had 
time to visit to which he did not introduce us; and when we 
did not wish to question the students on his invitation, being 
unwilling to interrupt the exercises, the doctor questioned 
them himself, and did so much more searchingly than we 
could have felt justified in doing. We can truly say that we 
have nowhere spent three or four hours at any similar institu- 
tion in a manner more agreeable to ourselves. Neither in 
New York, nor in the modern Athens—both of whose best 
schools, male and female, we have visited—have we heard 
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more creditable, or more satisfactory recitations, either in the ~ 
sciences, or in the languages. 

The male professors at Fort Edward are very competent 
men ; and, with the exception of Dr. King himself, the female 
professors are in every respect their equal as instructors. This 
is all the more important from the fact that, as most of our 
readers are aware, the Collegiate Institute is devoted to both 
sexes. The doctor’s own family—Mrs. King and her two 
daughters—certainly afford the young ladies good examples of 
lady-like womanhood. Miss King, who is not more than 
sixteen or seventeen, is highly accomplished, quite a good 
Latinist, and, withal, possesses considerable personal beauty. 
She takes her Virgil even to table with her, and whenever she 
meets a construction which she is not sure she entirely under- 
stands, her father has to explain it to her, and to him it seems 
much more agreeable than irksome to comply with her wish. 
Miss Bancroft, the Preceptress, who has charge of the whole 
female department, is a lady of superior culture, and eminently 
lady-like both in form and deportment. 

The Rey. Dr. King has no “ military organization ” like 
the Rev. Mr. Jackson, of Tarrytown, or the Rev. Mr. Flack, 
of Claverack. Yet he has a much larger number of male 
students than either, and many more of his students are ot 
mature age. And what is still more important, his students 
are much more advanced in education ; although we should 
be unjust did we place Mr. Flack’s school in the same category 
with burlesque institutions like the Jackson Military Institure, 
the Peekskill Military Academy, and the Yonkers Military 
Institute. Most cheerfully do we bear testimony to the fact 
that it is more superior to all these than it is inferior to the 
Fort Edward Institute, although this inferiority struck us as 
strongly marked. Let that pass, however, for a moment. 

We confess we visited Fort Edward with some doubt as 
to the advisability of having both sexes educated side by side, 
in the same classes, after they attained a certain age; but we 
saw nothing in any class, or class-room, having any bearing 
on the question, which had not a tendency to show that under 
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proper restrictions, such as those which Dr. King knows so 
well how to impose, without seeming even to the students, 
male or female, to do so, no unfavorable results need be 
feared. Nay, we are inclined to accept the conclusions at 
which he has arrived after an experience of nineteen years as 
head of the Collegiate Institute, and which he expresses as 
follows in his catalogue : 

‘*1, The association of young men and young women in the same 
classes and exercises appeals powerfully and constantly to a healthful 
spirit of emulation, and is greatly promotive of thorough scholars. The 
average tone of scholarship is decidedly higher in those classes where 
both sexes are well represented, than in a class composed exclusively 
either of gentlemen or of ladies. In the matter of rhetorical or orato- 
rical exercises, this result is brilliantly obvious. 

‘*2. The daily association of young ladies and gentlemen, in the 
presence of their teachers, exerts a most salutary effect upon the manners 
of both ; tending powerfully to render the young men courteous, self- 
respectful, refined and manly, and the young women modest, decorous, 
graceful and womanly. A young lady educated thus, naturally, is likely 
to become self-poised and to develop a symmetry and completeness of 
intellectual stature rarely attainable under less favorable circumstances.” 

Undoubtedly this fully accords with what we have seen and 
heard at Fort Edward. But there are none that send either 
their sons or daughters to boarding-schools who can be en- 
tirely indifferent to the character of the table set for them. 
Every intelligent parent knows that neither the mind nor the 
body can improve much on unwholesome food, or on too scanty 
an allowance of food that is not unwholesome in itself. We 
have remarked above that where the mental pabulum is de- 
fective, the physical pabulum is very apt to be defective also, 
and vice versa. To some of our readers this may seem a mere 
jest, but in instances like those pointed out in the preceding 
pages, there is too much truth in it. Now, if we turn to the 
other side of the question, we shall find the same principle 
illustrated. After we had witnessed the recitations of so many 
classes at Fort Edward, Dr. King politely insisted on our 
dining with himself and his family, in the spacious dining-hall 
of the institution, surrounded by over two hundred students. 
Instead of fat pork, as at the Jackson Military Institute, or 
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goat, or horse flesh, as at the Peekskill Military Academy, etc.,* 
the first dish served up at Fort Edward Institute was a mag- 
nificent roast turkey, and all the other dishes were in keeping 
with it. Dinner being over, Dr. King asked us whether we 
preferred hearing the afternoon recitations, or having a car- 
riage drive for an hour or two. Being quite satisfied with all 
we had heard of the former, we acknowledged our preference 
for the drive, and the Doctor, accompanied by Mrs. King, 
drove us accordingly to all the attractive places in the neigh- 
borhood, pointing out to us localities and structures possess- 
ing a deep historical interest derived from the revolutionary 
war. Thus, for example, we had an opportunity of seeing, 
not only the spot where the beautiful and accomplished Miss 
McRea is supposed to have been murdered by the Indians 
while going to meet her lover, but also the house in which she 
resided, and from which she proceeded on her fatal journey. 
In short, there is scarcely a spot within three miles of the old 
Fort which the Doctor did not render classic in our estimation 
by some interesting anecdote of our great revolutionary 
struggle, so that between the exhilarating effects of the 
drive over a picturesque and beautiful plateau, presenting 
almost every variety of landscape scenery, and the various 
historical reminiscences alluded to, we did not feel the hours 
passing until it was time for us to prepare to meet the New 
York train, when the doctor kindly drove us to the hotel, and 
we took leave of Fort Edward, feeling that the inhabitants of 
that handsome and thriving village may well be congratulated, 
as they claim themselves, on having one of the finest and most 
ably managed educational institutions of its class in this 
country. 





* A lady who spent what she calls the most unprofitable year of her 
life at the Nyack Institute happening to see the above, remarked to us, 
with considerable feeling, ‘‘ You run down pork, goat, and horse flesh. 
Well, I am no admirer of any of those articles, but at Rockland Lake 
we often wished for the worst of them in preference to the hateful 
cow’s liver and still more hateful sausage which were the staple viands 
at that institution! ” 
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On our way homeward we spend the night at Hudson, so 
that we may reach Claverack College in the morning before 
the recitations commence. We find the president newly 
decorated by our mythical State University with the title of 
Doctor of Philosophy (Ph. D.), and in excellent humor. 
According to a shrewd villager whom we happened to meet 
at the station, his full address now is “ Rev. Dr. Brigadier- 
General Alonzo Flack, President of Claverack College and 
Hudson River Institute.” Be this as it may, the head of the 
institution received us very politely ; nay he went so far in his 
courtesy as to invite us to read the Gospel of the day to the 
students, male and female, at morning service; but we, sensi- 
ble of our lack of sanctity, begged leave to decline the honor. 
We certainly have no disposition to say an unkind word of 
either Dr. Flack or his College; but there would be no use 
in our spending our time and money in visiting the latter, 
especially as we have not much of either to spare, did we fail 
to give our opinion of it, at least in part. As at the Fort 
Edward Institute, both sexes recite together in the same 
classes ; but, unlike Fort Edward, Claverack has a “ military 
organization.” 

We have already given our opinion of other differences 
between these two institutions, and we are sincerely unwilling 
to enter into particulars. Most cheerfully do we say that a 
certain amount of knowledge is communicated at Claverack, 
but if we compare it to that communicated at Fort Edward 
Institute, at Riverview Academy, at Poughkeepsie Female 
Academy, or at Mount Pleasant Academy, it reminds us too 
forcibly of the line in Dryden— 

** Dim as the borrow’d beams of moon and stars.” 

The Rey. Dr. Flack has kindly sent us a copy of his last 
catalogue by mail, but we regret that we find in it nothing to 
alter the opinion which we could not help forming in the 
class-rooms of his institution. Its effect on us ought perhaps 
to be different, but we can only exercise such judgment as we 
happen to possess, however defective it may be. The fairest 


way, we think, is to let the pamphlet speak for itself. Then, 
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among its leading precepts is the following :—“ The obvious 
necessity for a general and thorough military knowledge can be 
supplied solely by making it a part of student life ~ (p. 16). 
This must make a deep impression on the young ladies of 
Claverack, especially on the rougher and braver part of 
them. It is certain, however, that the Rev. Dr. Flack is 
very careful of both male and female students. That even 
their baggage is to him an object of pious solicitude, may be 
seen from the following graceful “ regulation :” 

‘¢Twenty-five cents will be charged for bringing each Student’s 
bage rage from the station, and the same for returning it there.” (Caf. 
*.) 


‘Tt it be borne in mind that the station is about a hundred 


w 


yards from the College, this must seem very liberal and very 
kind! althongh some are ill-natured enough to say that it is 
very shabby. Be this as it may, we were informed confiden- 
tially, at Claverack, that the Rev. Dr. Flack would be nearly 
as great an educator as he claims to be, if he were only a 
trifle more learned than he is, and a trifle less fond of money. 
While revolving this observation in our mind, and comparing 
it with the baggage tariff, we happened to cast our eye on a 
column of the New York Herald headed, “ The Appropriation 
for Academies Lost,” and we read as follows in the Albany 
correspondence of that journal : 
‘(THE WAY THE MONEY GOES. 

‘‘In view of the late revelations made in the J/erald of the w ay the 
money goes that the people contribute to the charities of New York, it 
was interesting to hear the statement of Mr. Beebe, of Sullivan, in oppo- 
sition to the appropriation for the academies. He said that the Claverach 
Academy, which received last year $4,000 from the State, spent out of that 
sum only $350 for purely educational purposes, the rest of the money 
going into the pockets of the managers. Vf he had time he could show that 
the State appropriation was swallowed up in the rest of these academies 
in providing luxuries for the folks who conducted them. The result of 
the debate was that the entire appropriation was stricken out without 
much time being lost, and the bill accepted. The general appropriation 
bill, as passed by the Assembly, with $125,000 to academies stricken 
out, foots up to $712,360 less than it did last year.” 


Far be it frem us to attribute avarice, or greed, or extortion, 
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or even undue parsimony either to the Rev. Dr. Flack or to 
any of those of his educational brethren, whether clerical or 
military, whose institutions we could not admire. It is for us 
only to record the facts as we find them, taking the liberty, 
here and there, to give our humble opinion as to their nature 
and tendency. It is almost needless to say that in attempting 
to give an outline of the characteristics of so many institutions 
in one article, it would be impossible for us to present to our 
readers all the circumstances and data upon which our opin- 
ions of the good, bad, and indifferent are based. But we have 
carefully noted all; nor shall we fail to preserve our notes for 
future reference. In the meantime we can truly say that 
none would be more sincerely glad than we to learn that an 
improvement had taken place in any of the schools which we 
have deemed it our duty to denounce as impostures ; nor are 
there any to whom it would afford more pleasure to proclaim 
that improvement “ to all whom it might concern.” 





Arr. VII.—1. The Writings of George Washington. Being 
his Correspondence, Addresses, Messages, and other 
Papers, Official and Private, selected and published from 
the Original MSS., with a life of the author. Notes 
and Illustrations by Jarep Sparks. 12 vols. Boston, 


vs led 


18357. 


bo 


Correspondence of the American Revolution. Being 
Letters of eminent men to George Washington, from 
the time of his taking command of the army to the end 
of his Presidency. Edited from the Original MSS. by 
JARED Sparks. 4 vols. Boston, 1853. 

3. The Lije of George Washington—Commander-in-Chiet of 

the American forces during the War which established 

the Independence of his Country, and the first President 
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of the United States. Compiled under the inspection of 
the Hon. Bushrod Washington, from original papers 
bequeathed to him by his deceased relative. By Joun 
Marsuatt, Chief-Justice of the United States. In 5 
vols. 1804. 


4. Life of George Washington. By Wasutneron Irvine. 5 
vols. New York. 


Wasuineton is the greatest character that America has 
produced. He united those attributes that constitute him one 
of the great men of the world. He organized a nation. He 
established a republic. He voluntarily withdrew from public 
life as soon as he found it stable. By his disinterested course, 
for twenty years, he inspired America with his great quali- 
ties. He is thus the father of the republic; and he must 
ever remain the model character, because he was tried by 
greater exigencies than other men, and always rose 
superior to the exigency in which he was placed. Adams, 
Jay, Jefferson and Franklin, acted a great part in the Revo- 
lution; but independence would not have been achieved 
without Washington; and we should have fallen a prey to 
anarchy without him. So Washington raises our ideas of 
greatness by that union of prudence, judgment and disinte- 
restedness which we find blended in the characters of few 
great men of the past. He was not ambitious like Cveesar 
and Napoleon, who destroyed their country for their own 
glory ; Washington was content to raise America. 

His struggle was like that of Frederick the Great, for his 
country, and each left a country. But Frederick dissembled, 
broke faith, and dimmed his renown; while Washington never 
deviated from the. purest principles by which nations are gov- 
erned. So if Washington has not the military splendor of 
Frederick, Napoleon, and other great captains of modern times, 
he yet possesses a moral grandeur that they never attained, and 
sheds an influence upon the world that elevates and improves it. 
Such a noble character has America produced, and thus it is 
fitting that he stand first in that galaxy of great men that 
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ever surround him and set off his greater glory—a glory not 
tarnished by one selfish or ignoble act. 

Washington became a military hero. He was nominated 
to the command of tlie Continental army by John Adams at 
the age of 43. He consented to serve upon the condition 
that he was to receive no pay; but to be reimbursed for his 
expenses alone. That account was strictly kept for eight 
years in his own journal, and that expenditure was returned 
him. La Fayette performed the same magnanimous services 
for America; besides, le lavished his own fortune in our cause ; 
und he was afterwards repaid by the gratitude and generous 
offering of this people, when he re-visited America in 1824. 
Shoulder to shoulder La Fayette stood by Washington, 
through the trying scenes of the Revolution, when America 
was too poor to even clothe and provide for her common 
soldiery. He came to our shores at his own expense when 
our coffers were too slim to give him aid; and thus he is 
worthy ef comparison with our own Washington in the gener- 
ous aid he gave our country. He was always trusted and con- 
tided in by Washington, and was made a leading general in our 
armies, Which position he held and ably sustained until the 
surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. La Fayette stood 
firmly -by Washington during all disasters and intrigues to dis- 
place him, and thus he had a claim upon Washington never 
forgotten in succeeding years. 

Washington held the chief command to the end of the war, 
wid surrendered his commission to the Congress from whom he 
received it eight years before. He had taken the command 
after the British army had gained the victory at Bunker Hill 
aud were in full occupation of the city of Boston. He found 
scattered and undisciplined torces without any organization. 
He had them to create and organize. Withcut adequate 
appointments, and without the means of providing for his 
men, his aim was, first, to utilize a force to resist the enemy. 
With such scanty material for war, he was embarrassed with 
constant weakening of the army, as his men were hardly 


initiated in the art of war before the terms expired for 
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which they enlisted. Under all these embarrassments, 
Washington kept up and fought the battles of the Revolu- 
tion against a well disciplined and appointed army, sustained 
by a great nation, and led by able generals. His policy was 
to strike the enemy where he was weak, and protract the war 
till he wore out the enemy and the patience of the British 
nation. He never had a force that was able to assume the 
offensive and follow up his victories until near the end of the 
contest, when he was joined by the French. But he fought 
battles that were creditable to American valor, and which 
reflected the highest credit upon him as a soldier. He 
displayed, as a great captain, intrepidity and strategy, ever 
saving his men and husbanding his meagre resources, until 
the opportune moment arrived to make the victory decisive. 
He mainly fought in retreat, seldom hazarding a great battle, 
except in checking the enemy. His offensive engagements, 
were nearly all successful, because he was rapid in attack, 
directing his forces with military skill and judgment, and 
making good his retreat before overwhelmed by superior 
force. Thus he resisted the advance of the British army at 
every point, while it had the advantage of water communi- 
cation. He kept the interior lines, and fell back, when 
necessary, upon the high lands of New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, where his intrenchments are still seen. 
By great judgment and heroic purpose he thus led the 
American army, through every disaster and privation, from 
Dorchester Heights to Yorktown ; where victory perched upon 


his standard, and forever severed these colonies from Great 


3ritain. 

During this period he encountered the enemy in force, 
while he had to baffle intrigue and discontent, and sustain him- 
self against every disaster. He overcame the enemy, because 
he had the strength to meet disaster, and inspired confidence 
in the soldiery and the leaders of the Revolution. He must 
have been displaced had he not been a man of the highest 
mould, of the most inflexible purpose, combined with decisive 
action and noble bearing. His courage and judgment won 
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our independence. He displayed all the qualities of a great 
military leader; and, like Wellington, he finally triumphed. 
He fought no battles that can be ranked among the great 
military contests; because the war he led had no ample pro- 
portions to take that rank. Still, if we consider the means 
under his control, and the enemy that he encountered, together 
with the duration of the contest, and his final triumph, 
Washington must hold a high place among the heroes of the 
world. The same qualities heading a great army, sustained 
by the spirit of a great nation, would have placed him very 
high in the rank of great field-marshals ; but his renown as 
a great military leader is not more brilliant than his pure 
fame as a statesman. 

As a statesman Washington possessed all the elements of 
a great executive, and a wise statesman. For purity of aim 
and desire to arrive at just conclusions, upon every subject, he 
is not surpassed in the history of the world. He consulted, 
and advised, and came to his own conclusions; he formed this 
habit in the army,and he carried it into civil life. While hismind 


was intuitive and certain in conclusion, no one more justly 


considered and weighed the suggestions of others. He was 
u strategist in the field, swre and decisive in execution; but 
in public lite he was direct and straightforward. He had been 
trained, from the age of twenty-two, to military and civil affairs, 
serving fifteen years in the latter, and seven in the former, 
prior to his appointment as the great military leader of the 
Revolution ; and thus he imbued his compatriots with his 
eminent fitness for the place to which he was assigned. He 
was appointed General-in-Chief by the unanimous consent 
of the Continental Congress in 1776; he was unanimously 
chosen by the Convention, that framed the Constitution, to 
preside over its sitting, in 1787; and twice he was unani- 
mously elected President of the United States, by the elec- 
toral vote. These evidences proclaim his hold upon the 
country, and his undisputed merits. Thus even and well 
balanced, he laid aside the sword, and helped to lay the foun- 
dation of a general government, then indispensable to our 
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stability and prosperity. He saw and fully realized, through 
an eight years’ war, the inadequacy of the Confederation for 
the purposes of a general government, and early made known 
his opinion that we should form a more perfect union of these 
states. He favored the adoption of the Constitution, and said 
as he signed that instrument, that the states had now the last 
opportunity to cancel the confederation in peace, or it would 
be cancelled in war. It seems most strange that there 
should have been any division among statesmen as to the 
worthlessness of the Confederation, and the necessity of a 
more efticient central government. Washington and Frank- 
lin threw their influence in favor of a constitutional change, 
and the adoption of a stronger government; and thus they 
supported the Constitution in that great convention called to 
amend the articles of the confederation; and they were sus- 
tained by the great talents of Pinckney, Randolph, Madison 
and Hamilton. The Constitution having been adopted, 
Washington was chosen the first President, and soon entered 
upon that great office, with Jefferson, Knox, Hamilton and 
Edmund Randolph for his cabinet. 

A new and untried system was to be put in operation, and 
thirteen states watched the experiment with jealousy. But 
Washington selected his cabinet so wisely that there was little 
partisan division during his first administration, and it was 
hardly felt at the time of his second election. Still there had 
been from the beginning a marked difference of opinion 
between Jefferson and Hamilton as to the policy of the general 
government, and the expediency of the leading measures of 
the administration. 

The views entertained and advocated by Hamilton pre- 
vailed. This ultimately led Jefferson and Madison into a new 
party at the end of Washington’s administration. But his 
prudent course kept the country from falling under partisan 
influence for nearly eight years, until the French Revolu- 
tion broke in upon and divided us as to the course we should 
adopt toward France. Washington maintained a neutral 
course, and this produced a wide discontent on the part 
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of the partisans of France. It was thought that we were 
under obligations to France growing out of the Revolution, 
which were recognized by an existing treaty. This, 
with the internal divisions, divided the country into the 
federal and republican parties. During the heats of these 
times Washington was himself denounced and defamed, as be- 
ing a monarchist and a British sympathizer. Thus he saw 
verified the truth that no purity, no services howsoever disin- 
terestedly rendered a country by its best men, shall escape 
unscathed and unsullied the foul breath of calumny. Wash- 
ington keenly felt the injustice of those attacks, and noticed 
them in a becoming manner in his farewell address, but which 
was obliterated at the suggestion of Hamilton. He said that 
services rendered his country from the prime of his life, in 
obedience to the call of the nation, should have protected his 
good name. The last act he performed before he retired from 


the presidential chair was to deposit a paper in the office of 


the secretary of state, denying all knowledge of those letters 
alleged to have been written by him, in favor of England, 
which first appeared in Great Britain ; but Washington stood 
too high to be injured by this calumny and impeachment of 
his fidelity to the colonies. He left this paper to vindicate 
his character. 

Thus we find him firm in his course, wise in policy, and 
comprehending the necessary steps to be taken to place his 
country on a national and secure basis.. Under his lead the 
the confederation disappeared ; and with his strong arm the 
Constitution went into full and complete operation, giving us 
tranquility at home and peace abroad. He repressed insur- 
rection in Pennsylvania, and upheld our rights against foreign 
nations. He accepted the necessary measures to regulate our 
commerce and establish a sound national currency, and thereby 
remedying the evils that had existed under the confederation. 
With the aid of Hamilton’s prolitie genius, the productive 
energies of the country sprang into life. Thus began a repub- 
lic of four millions, eighty years ago, stretching along this side 
of the Alleghanies, and which now extends from ocean to 
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ocean, comprising ten times that population, and still increas- 
ing with a rapidity hitherto unknown to civilized states. Such 
a country is now a fact among nations, and it is known to the 
ends of the earth as the land of Washington. 

Taking the range of Washington’s influence by the vast 
‘results with which he is connected, he was the most fortunate of 
men. Loved and idolized in his own age, he is now revered 





among civilized states as a great, wise, and just man, such as 
yh the ages have hardly repeated since time began. If we 
approach him more nearly, and scrutinize his character and 
his conduct, we see no flaws, and hardly an error in his 
career. Modestly he assumed every great office that he ever 
held, and when his term expired, he laid down the emblems 
of oftice with real satisfaction that he was relieved from 
weighty obligations. Such was a marked trait in the charac- 

ter of Washington to the end of his career. 
When we survey his early life, we could hardly expect so 
‘ consummate a character to arise from his meagre opportunity. 
His was the school of discipline, and not of acquisition. He 
was reared amid the elegant refinements of Virginia, where 
good breeding and solid worth impressed all her great men. 
Under these benignant influences Washington’s character was 
formed. His education was exceedingly practical, and lim- 
ited to the most essential branches. He became a surveyor for 
a time, but always had the best associations of Virginia, and 
was a gentleman of refinement. He was exact and punctilious 
in his course of life, disingenuous, and a model of the 
strictest integrity. He was born and educated among 
men of refinement, and the domestic influences of home 
early impressed and elevated his noble character. He made 
such studies as became his position; and acquired a correct 
and perspicuous style which is seen in all his writings and cor- 
respondence. He wisely accepted aid in drafting his most 
important state papers. Hamilton put in shape much of the 
Farewell Address, from the suggestions of Washington. Everett 
did the same thing in the Hulsmann letter, at the request of 
Webster. Both, however, finally wrote out these productions 
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themselves, retaining the larger part thus furnished them. 
Indeed, these papers were well considered and revised by 
their actual authors. Washington gave Hamilton an address 
drawn by Madison at his request, some time previous, and 
accompanied it with other suggestions that he wished the 
address to embrace. The address embraced these sugges- * 
tions, with few exceptions. Webster used the draft of Everett 
and that of the assistant secretary of state, Mr. Hunter, as 
the basis of that important letter. But Washington’s writ- 
ings show that he took the larger part in the framing of the 
Farewell Address, if style is the test. He certainly had a 
more diffuse style than Hamilton, and this address is not just 
like anything we find in Hamilton’s writings. So we say of the 
Webster letter; it is not equal in strength or style to his own 
letter upon impressment ; though it is among the finest state 
papers of Mr. Webster. 

But Washington is to be studied and admired for his great 
personal qualities and manhood. He was in actual affairs 
both military and civil, at a very early age, and passed his life 
in the service of his country. Like Jefferson, he never made 
set speeches in legislative bodies: still, his influence was felt, 
and he was regarded as a man of the best judgment and fore- 
sight. He thus had influence upon affairs, like Samuel 
Adams in the first Congress, of which Washington was also a 
member, when he was chosen to take the chief command of the 
rebel army. Thus his life took him away from sedentary pur- 
suits and made him what he was, a man of action. Yet we 
see him in after years always seeking retirement, and pursuing 
those delightful and useful studies that so much adorn and set 
off a virtuous and illustrious life. From this retreat he was 
lony delayed, by the demands of the country, against his own 
wishes. 

Washington was a man of inflexible purpose and of the 
strictest morals. He was a devout man, always observant of 
the rituals of religion; and in the darkest hours of the Revo- 
lution he was seen, under very impressive circumstances, to 
withdraw himself and alone to enter into silent prayer. Upon 
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another solemn occasion he exhibited his devotional feelings ; 
and his frown became a rebuke. It was in the convention that 
framed the Constitution, when discord hung over it, and when 
a member objected to Dr. Franklin’s suggestion that the con- 
vention should be opened with prayer. But Washington was 
no formalist. He looked upward for wisdom and light. Thus 
he possessed an elevated moral nature that kept him inflexibie 
and just through all the exigencies of life. To this moral 
grandeur he added a strong and clear understanding that was 
never deceived nor misled. His understanding was exact and 
unmistakable in conclusion. His mind was equally compre- 
hensive. He was precise in execution and details; by habit 
punctual. His reprimand to Hamilton for a few moments’ 
delay in meeting an appointment caused Hamilton to leave 
his military staff. Thus we find Washington methodical and 
exact in all the details of business; while he was observant of 
all the proprieties of social and official intercourse. But he 
had strong and ardent friendships and a warm heart, somewhat 
concealed under his dignified manner. His person was of the 
finest mould, and exceedingly commanding. He had elegant 
and courtly manners; and appeared as though born to com- 
mand. ‘The statue of Houdon, at Richmond is regarded as a 
faithful likeness of our great military chief. To the impres- 
siveness of person he united an amiable and composed temper, 
that, under great excitement, exhibited impetuosity of man- 
ner. So, taking Washington all in all, in his general charac- 
ter we shall not look upon his like again; and no other suc- 
ceeding man will have such an opportunity for distinction 
until the political elements shall dissolve and seek a new for- 
mation. Thus Washington will remain in our history, unap- 
proached and unapproachable, as a grand and noble character, 
in which all the virtues so mixed as to make him the most sym- 
metrical personage that has yet appeared among men. Fabius 
was patient, Aristides was just, and Cato was noble; but 
Washington blended all in one, and stands out in the full 
blaze of modern light, resplendent and immortal. 

If it be asked what is the basis upon which this great fame 
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reposes, it is sufficient to say that he comprised in himself the 
virtues of a great military leader. He liberated thirteen colo- 
nies and made them a nation. Vested with despotic power, he 
returned it to the people. He chose a republic instead of 
imperial and personal aggrandizement. He consented to hold 
office so long as the interests of the country demanded, but no 
longer. These were high principles of action in any age, and 
would stamp any man as great. Besides, Washington set an 
example of administration that was pure and elevated. No 
corruption ever found place under his rule. He sank not to 
the grovelling level of partisan polities, but repressed party 
and faction by the majesty and weight of his character. His 
appointments were pure and elevated ; and this example is not 
lost to the republic, though degeneracy has reached it. 

Washington was tried, and proved equal to hold the reins 
of government just and even in every exigency. He kept 
peace with France without debasing the nation. France could 
not demand that we should become a party to European war. 
We owed no such obligation to her, and Washington steadied 
the helm of state safely through all these perils, when we were 
weak. 

He also tanght us the love of liberty and of country, and 
the necessity of integrity in a republic. He showed his 
respect for man and free government, and his desire that it 
should be a success in Ainerica ; and had we found a Washing- 
ton to sueceed him, there would be no question of the value 
of self-government to mankind. Thus his elevated course 
will ever illustrate the principles that he held and embodied 
in his administration of the government, and cndear him to 
all future generations. He thus taught, by the wisdom of his 
nection, rather than by any set theories, and so we see Wash- 
ington mainly in his example and his teachings upon actual 
aifairs. He laid down in his farewell address these sound 
iiaXxims, then essential to our preservation: that we enter into 
no entangling alliances with foreign nations; that we repress 
party rage and sectional feeling, and above all, that we cherish 
the union of these states, as the palladium of our liberties, 
uid our only hope. 
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So Washington stands an elevated and illustrious chiarac- 
ter, ever changing our ideas of greatuess; and teaching us 
that they alone are great who toil for the advancement and 
preservation of the race. As those heroes and statesmen who 
take this rank rise far above the vulgar great, whose princi- 
ples are success at the expense of mankind, and who rule 
nations for selfish ends, so we place our Washington along- 
side the select few—the heroes and sages of other lands— 
and the association of his name pales no glory of theirs. But 
it is said that other men have been connected with greater 
events, and more brilliant deeds than Washington, and it 
must be allowed that such was the case. Still, if we give him 
credit for what he accomplished for America and the human 
race through the success of free government here, we need not 
shrink to compare him, for the good he has done, with the 
most brilliant heroes who have awed the world with their 
splendid achievements. We are awed by the sublime genius 
of Napoleon, but we see France subjugated by combined 
Europe to check the audacity of Napoleon. He sunk France 
in his own egotism, aud justly fell and lived an exile. Czesar 
achieved military glory of the first order, but he destroyed 
Roman liberty and the Republic in violating the laws and the 
Constitution of his country. They led great nations to their 
own defeat and disaster, while Washington united feeble col- 
onies and made them a nation. If we measure Napoleon by 
his deeds he is the hero of modern times ; but if we compare 
him with Washington by the benefits he conferred upon his 
country and the example he gave the world, Washington is 
greater. One dazzles by his genius, and the other commands 
by his character, and while we contemplate them, we call one 
the destroyer and the other the benefactor of his race. So in 
the just estimate of events, Napoleon did not save France, 
while Washington can almost be said to have created America. 

But it may be questioned whether Washington accom- 
plished all this! Surely it was not in his power to have 
acted the part of Cromwell and Napoleon. He could not 
have established an empire, though we were educated in all 
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the traditions of England, and Washington was in his position 
in the line of succession. Suflice, however, that he repelled 
with sternness and decision every advance to personal govern- 
ment, and led the dream of other ages to the founding of the 
model republic, which still lives under his influence and ex- 
ample. He saw that the new government must be confided 
to the people, and he sought to found it upon justice and en- 
during principles. Thus, it is just to say that America rose 
with his destiny and in a large measure owes its fortune to 
him. So his work liveth after him ; for it still stands strong 
and durable, and it is the prayer of every true American that 
this may never be a land unworthy the pure fame of Wash- 
ington. When we find such virtues combined in such an ex- 
alted character as that of Washington, it suftices that we 
pronounce his greatest praise by the simple narration of the 
outlines of such a life and thus we need no set words to 
display his glory, and affix to his name an undying renown. 
Though others may have surpassed Washington in military 
glory, yet who among men united such integrity and disinter- 
estedness in his whole career. Duty was the great principle 
of his life, and the firm application of this principle in the 


whole course of his career constitutes his distinguishing excel- 


lence above the low and vulgar great of the world. Here 
lies his greatness ; for he brought into action a strong, cautious 
but clear intellect to guide his difticult course in all the trying 
exigencies of the country. Thus Washington’s example 
inspires mankind to good deeds. 
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NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 
SCIOLISM. 
The American Cyclopedia. Revised Edition. Vols. I, I, Il, IV. 

D. Appteton & Co. New York. 1873-74. 

Iv 1s now about eleven years since the ‘‘ New American Cyclopedia ” 
was completed. The merits and defects of that work we have not 
failed to set forth, from time to time, to the best of our humble ability, 
as occasion suggested ; and with regard to this ‘‘revised edition ” of 
the former work, we shall not withhold the expression of our opinion. 

The preface, is a somewhat grandiloquent performance, calling 
attention to signal developments, which have taken place in every 
branch of ‘‘ science, literature and art,” and explaining that ‘‘the illus- 
trations which are introduced have been added, not for the sake of pic- 
torial effect,” etc. * * * ‘+ As far as was consistent with the nature of 
the case, they (the editors) have confined themselves to the historical 
relations of facts, without assuming the function of advocates or 
judges!” Asthough history were not differeyt from mere chronology, 
in being a judicial estimate of the value and significance of facts! 

The preface closes with the remarkable assurance that the work 
‘*will be completed mainly by the same writers whose contribu- 
tions are contained in the first edition, together with many others of 
equal ability,” etc.! The italics, of course, are ours, 

Throughout these introductory remarks there is a studied belit- 
tling of the poor, old defunct Cyclopedia, whose fame was once blown 
through all the trumpets of advertising journalism, and which so many 
deluded possessors thereof, must now hasten to dispose of by book- 
auction, or for vld paper at so much a pound! What a pity that so 
many credulous enthusiasts went to the additional expense of ‘‘ half 
Turkey Morocco binding, or full Russia-—or full Turkey Morocco!” 

In the long list of contributors whose names are brandished in 
the ‘Specimen Pages,” we notice the names of several distinguished 
gentlemen, who have been dead fora period of years: it is a little odd that 
their names are still, by implication, connected with this ‘‘ revised ” edi- 
tion, ‘‘ forming in fact,” as the preface assures us, ‘‘ a new Cyclope- 
dia!” But perhaps the actual contributions of Professor Felton, for 
example, or Frank Forester, or Thomas Starr King, were so inconsider- 
able that the retention of their names is of as much real significance as 
was their original use. 

But the high-sounding phrase of the editors’ manifesto is ‘‘ cold 
modesty,” beside the magnificent statements of the publishers on the 
fourth page of the cover of ‘‘ Specimen Pages.” With bated breath we 
read that ‘‘the American Cyclopedia is sold to subscribers only,” that ** it 
will be completed in sixteen large octavo volumes,” etc., etc., the 
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whole costing the publishers, before the manufacture begins, a sum 
exceeding three hundred thousand dollars,” that ‘‘the Best CycLopA@DIA 
Ever PusiisHep, one that «ill supersede all others, is now offered to the 
public at a very moderate price, less than one cent a page !” 

‘** Just think !” is the pathetic and insinuating suggestion of the 
publishers’ concluding exhortation, ‘‘ just think! @ saving of ten cents 
per day, the price of a cigar, or many other expenditures for luxuries or 
frivolities of a like amount (the appeal, as will be seen, though fervid, 
is a litte mixed in construction at this point), would pay for a complete 
set of the Cyclopedia by the time of its completion.” 

It will be noticed that some of these enthusiastic statemente are highly 
improbable. ‘‘The best cyclopxdia ever published, one that will supersede 
all others!” exclaim the publishers. The editors’ tone is not quite so lofty ; 
they evince a little more regard for truth. ‘‘In a work formerly in- 
tended for popular instruction and entertainment (the italics are ours), it is 
obvious that elaborate treatises on the subjects which are brought for- 
ward in its pages, would be inappropriate.” 

Ah ! we see and understand at last! Itis a popular Penny Cyclopedia 
that we are offered for the modest sum of five dollars a volume, eztr« 
cloth, or ten dollars ‘* full Russia.” Now we understand why the pic- 
tures of the Natural Bridge of Virginia, of Cincinnati, of Chicago, 
‘after the tire,” of Professor Longfellow’s House, of the Atlantic Dock, 
and of birds and beasts, and of creeping things, and fowls of the air, 
are introduced. 

We fear this attempt to blend picture book for children of all ages, 
and for old ladies of both sexes, with cyclopedia for students and intel- 
ligent men and women (who alone use a cyclopzedia) will result in a 
more ridiculous failure even than that which befell the ‘*‘ Great American 
Cyclopedia,” of ten years ago, now, alas! quite defunct. 

** Lost to life and use, and name and fame.” 


In one of Wilkie Collins’ books is described a clever adventurer, 
who, on one occasion, when questioned as to his proper business, re- 
marked, that he was ‘‘a moral agriculturist—he sowed and reaped 
mankind.” It was a frank avowal of a profession, not yet wholly fallen 
into desuetude. 

Some time ago it was the custom of ‘‘ enterprising” publishers of 
new school-books, among other expedients, to offer to introduce them 
at half price, or by partial payment for the books displaced; nay, we 
suggest in all kindness, to the happy publishers of ‘‘ the best cyclopzedia 
ever published, one that will supersede all others,” that it would be a 
graceful thing to offer to all cash buyers of the new to take back the old, 


and (by the editors’ own showing, as well as by the universal testimony 


of scholars) now worthless, Cyclopedia, at, say half price! 


This valuable suggestion we make, not in the interest of the present 
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unfortunate possessors of the former edition—they are out of pocket 
enough already, and this arrangement would still further deplete them, 
with small accruing advantage—but solely in the interest of the enter- 
prising publishers, and to help to make business a little livelier. The plan 
might not succeed, but is it not worth trying ? 

With these general remarks, which we shall take occasion to follow 
up later with specific comments, we take our leave for the present of the 
“revised edition ;” not, however, without asking everybody to admire 
the industry with which nine-tenths of those obsolete old ‘‘cuts” 
have been gathered up from a thousand sources to please the Jittle 
ones | 





SCIENCE, 


The Structure of Animal Life. Six Lectures. Delivered at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, in 1862. By Lours Acassiz. 3d Edition. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1874. 


To THOSE who mourn in the death of Professor Agassiz the loss of a 
revered teacher not less than of a world-famous investigator, these 
‘*formal utterances,’’—to use the phrase of the publishers’ note,—will 
come like the familiar and invigorating breath of the glacier to the jaded 
Alpine climber. To the savant they naturally offer nothing new, being 
only the felicitous and circumspect presentment of a few accepted facts, 
drawn from the repertoire of natural history and paleontology, and, with 
thoughtful consideration for the finite powers of a popular audience, 
forced in advance from dusty difficulties of formula and symbol. 

The general reader, may, from the perusal of these lectures, acquire 
a clear but necessarily circumscribed idea of the system of permanent 
structural types, apon which rests the modern classilication of animals; 
—he may also learn something of the manner in which the question of 
degree of ‘‘structural complexity” is applied to type, class and family, 
and made the authoritative list of rank. In the first lecture we meet 
the not unfamiliar radiates, mollusks, articulates and vertebrates. The 
type-characteristics of these classes are enumerated, and explained, and 
it is sought to show that the creative ‘* plan” thus shadowed forth 
can, in the case of any given type, be recognized and traced in all allied 
families. 

In the second lecture the theory of Evolution is arraigned. The in- 
dividuality and performance of type-forms, asserted, as is claimed, 
plainly and dominantly throughout the structural range of genera and 
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species, are brought forward to testify against evolution. On this 
point we quote, as the lecturer’s conclusion : 

** So we have here two classes, which are strictly parallel in their gradations, 
having the same features with certain modifications of structure. And such a 
parallel series you find everywhere among these animals 

**So that the truth, as regard series, is this: that instead of one grand uniform 
succession from lowest to highest, there are certain broken series within the minor 
groups, in which it is possible to trace more closely and intimately links of subor- 
dinate series.” 

In the third lecture we find a painstaking man of science seeking to 
bring an audience,—drawn together to hear the **Graham Lectures on 
the Power, Wisdom and Goodness of God ”—tenderly and without 
shock to their theology, up to the point of accepting with all its awful 
consequences the idea that the coral reefs of Florida point unmistak- 
ably to sn antiquity considerably exceeding the Mosaic six thousand 
years! 

In the fourth lecture we enter the field of physical agencies, and are 
shown how the mountain-slopes not only reveal the nature and contents 
of the lowermost strata, but afford us a comparative chronology, while 
the strata, Azoic, Silurian, Devonian, and the rest, being duly Jabelled 
and paged, are laid aside for daily use. 

In the last two lectures, the fifth and sixth, Prof. Agassiz discusses 
that phase of his subject which involves the existence of Providence in 
nature, ‘‘or in other words, the recognition, on scientific grounds, of 
the working of a Providence in the world.” ‘‘If nature,” he says, ‘‘as 
we see it manifested in the facts I have presented, is the result of the 
working of mind, the result may have been accomplished by one of two 
methods, namely: 1st, By established laws; or, 2d, By direct action.” 
Concluding this resumé, we may quote from the concluding lecture: 

“#* * * * Facts like this, I think, show the immediate working of mind in the 
construction of the animal kingdom. It is not a kind of work which is delegated to 
secondary agencies ; it is not like that which is delegated to a law working its way 
uniformly ; but it is that kind of work which the engineer retains when he super- 
intends and controls his machine while it is working. It is the evidence of a 
Creator constantly and thoughtfully working among the complicated structures 
which he has made.” 

It will be noticed that these ‘‘ formal utterances,” of twelve years 
ago, be it remembered, wholly refute the charge that Professor Agassiz 
was unfairly reticent concerning his own belief or system, while using 
the weight of his name against every suggestion of the theory of devel- 
opment. Frequent and unmistakable are his declarations upon the 
points at issue. 

We venture, in conclusion, upon a single suggestion: In discussing 
‘* gradation of the animal kingdom,” the lecturer makes the statement 
embodied in our first quotation, and further on in the same lecture he 
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uses the following language: ‘‘Thus the classes are interwoven, as it 
were; ‘‘when you take the essential features of structure you bring 
them together; when you consider the external form only, you have a yet 
recognized relations which escape in the other combination. * * * 
It is only in the minor divisions that we find a natural gradation, not in 
the arrangement of the whole group. The classes are superior or in- 
ferior to one anotiver on the average, but not by such an arrangement as 
would place them in one serial order.” 

Now, would not the sangnine Darwinian plausibly insist that in these 
parallel series there was something very like ‘‘survival,” and, in the 
natural ‘rradation in minor divisions, a manifestly established ‘‘ devel- 
opment ? ” 





EDUCATION. 


An Exposition of the Constitution of the United States. By Henry 
FLANDERS, 12mo, pp. 295. Phila. : Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 
1874. 

A SEconp title printed on the cover, which informs us that this book 
is a Practical Handy Book of the Constitution, is a truer definition of 
what Mr. Flanders has accomplished than that on the title page. 
Viewed in this light, it is a book which it is as impossible to blame or 
praise as a proposition of Euclid. It is short, reasonably concise, un- 
impeachable in its accuracy; it makes no claims to originality ; it avoids 
discussion, and, from the nature of the subject, is necessarily somewhat 
dry. It would suit quite well for a text-book in a schoul, in the hands 
of a teacher well versed in the subject by study of more exhaustive trea- 
tises; and it avoids the danger of that reaction which frequently arises 
in the minds of the students of Story, from imitiation of that emiment 
commentator’s too constant praise and admiration of his subject. 

But with the exception that it includes the Fifteenth and other amend- 
ments which owe their origin to the late war, and notices legislation as 
late as 1871, it is not superior to Judge Story’s work; but it would be 
unfair, perhaps, to demand of Mr. Flanders the extensive legal and con- 
stitutional lore displayed by that distinguished jurist. 

During the early years of our government, the questions arising 
under the Constitution were, whatever may have been their importance, 
of comparatively easy settlement. The sailing, for the most part, was 
plain. But the civil war—it is impossible to deny it—put a severe 
strain, not only upon our resources and material, but upon the civil 
agencies of our existence and on the Constitution itself. The Constitu- 
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tion with which everybody was satisfied in 1850, is viewed very differ- 
ently in 1870. And great lawyer and indefatigable commentator as 
Judge Story undoubtedly was, a smaller man now must know many 
things of which he was ignorant. In other words, we have not yet had 
determined for us exactly how the Constitution came out of the strug- 
gle. To take but one feature, the tendencies of the nation twenty years 
ago were the reverse of centralizing. To-day, every new measure of 
Congress tends to centralization. It is not our purpose either to praise 
or deprecate this right-about-face in our movements, but merely to 
point out that the Constitution may doubtless receive new light, or new 
themes regarding it may come to light, when it is viewed from this dif- 
ferent ground. Again, the recent amendments themselves have a cen- 
tralizing tendency; the old jealousies felt by the original members, of 
their ‘‘reserved” rights no longer seem to exist, and this new phase in 
our politics needs study, explanation, and criticism. 

Apart, too, from the constitutional amendments, or the ‘‘ appropri- 
ate legislation” thereunder, it is patent—not to tread upon partisan 
ground—that there are many disheartening features in our present pub- 
lic condition, which a careful study of our Constitution might remove, 
or alleviate. It is surely not disrespect to say that there is at least 
a possibility that an instrument which was, ninety years ago, suited 
to our population, area, and comparatively simple needs may fail in 
some respects to be suited to our present vast domains and infinitely 
complex civilization. And accordingly there is a restlessness abroad 
which is looking eagerly around for some helping hand to lift us out of 
our present despondency. 

What is wanted, indeed, is not a commentary, nor an exposition, 
strictly so called, but a thorough, liberal criticism, something such 
as Mr. Bazehot has lately given the British Constitution, <A criticism 
which is not hampered on the one hand by too rigid a conservatism— 
for our laudatores temporis acti may as well accept the inevitable; 
we never can go back to our ante bel/um days—and on the other is safely 
guarded against all tendency to iconoclastic enthusiasm. It is easy to 
tear down, but weary work to rebuild, and Mr. Gladstone has received 
a severe but just judgment on his too constant restlessness, which we, 
too, may take to heart. 


Mr. Flanders, as we have said, does nothing of all this. His book 


is an explanation, as he says in his preface, ‘‘ of the reasons upon which 
each clause of the Constitution rests,” and the interpretations given it 
by the courts and the practice of government. 


Besides the Exposition proper, the book has an appendix containing 
the Declaration of Independence, the Articles of Confederation, the Res- 
olutions and Letter of Sept. 17, 1787, and Washington’s Farewell 
Address. It has also the advantage of a full alphabetical index. In 
short—to compress our estimate of it into the briefest space—whatever 
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its defects are, we know no other volume of its size, or twice its size 
and price, which we would rather put into the hands of young students, 
—as just what it claims to be—‘‘ A Practical Hand Book of the Consti- 
tution of the United States.” 





On Self-Culture ; Intellectual, Physical and Moral, A Vade Mecum for 
Young Men and Students. By Jonn Stuart BLAckiE, Professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 16mo., pp. 116. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co, 1874. 

In Professor Blackie’s previous work, published not long ago, entitled 
‘* Four Phases of Morals,” we made the acquaintance of a clear and 
vigorous thinker, evincing considerable mastery of his subject, and 
handling it boldly. Inthe unpretentious little monogram before us we 
recognize the same method, and something of the same vigor and 
perspicacity, touched with a certain brusque earnestness of tone which 
goes far to convince and persuade. Fora volume of so small a com- 
pass it contains many wise and practical suggestions to students. The 
book is divided into three chapters, which are devoted respectively 
to the culture of the intellect, physical culture, and moral culture. 
Nearly half the volume is devoted to the consideration of intellectual 
culture. The author begins by arguing that books, though very useful 
helps to knowledge, are never the primary and natural sources of culture ; 
which are, life, experience, personal feeling, thinking and acting. 

When one starts with these books, he admits he can fill up many 
gaps, correct much that is inaccurate, and extend much that is inade- 
quate; but without living experience to work on, books, it is urged, are 
like rain and sunshine fallen on unbroken soil. ‘‘The parchment roll, 
is that the holy river, from which one draught shall slake the thirst 
forever? The quickening power of science only he can know from 
whose own soul it gushes free.” This point he clarifies and enforces 
by the following illustration: 

** As a treatise on mineralogy can convey no real scientific knowledge to a man 
wio has never seen a mineral, so neither can works of literature and poetry 
instruct the mere scholar who is ignorant of life, nor discourses on music him who 
has no experience of sweet sounds, nor gospel sermons him who has no devotion 
in his soul or purity in his life.” 

He therefore earnestly advises all young men to commence their 
studies, as much as possible, by direct observation of facts, and insists 
that those studies, both in school and college, be regarded as primary, 
that teach young persons to know what they are seeing, and to see 
what they otherwise would fail to see. Among the most useful of these 
he reckons botany, zoédlogy, mineralogy, geology, chemistry, architecture, 
drawing and the fine arts. 
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Prof. Blackie is not likely to express, like our old friend the German 
linguist, upon his death-bed, with the last sigh that flutters up from his 
lips, the sole regret that burdens his departing spirit —‘‘ that he has 
not given the last twenty years of his life entirely to the Optative 
Mood!" Truly, ‘* the thoughts of men are widened by the process of 
the suns.” But, on account of the multiplicity and diversity of objects 
in the universe, the observing faculty would be overwhelmed and con- 
founded, did we not possess some sure method of submitting the multi- 
tude to some regulative principle placing them under the control of our 
minds. This regulative principle is classification, and is discoverable by 
human reason, because it clearly exists everywhere in a world which is 
a manifestation of divine reason. 

This classification depends on the fundamental unity of type which 
the divine reason has imposed on all things. This unity manifests itself 
in the creation of points of likeness in things apparently the most dif- 
ferent ; and it is these points of likeness which, when siezed by a nicely 
observant eye, enable it to distribute the immense variety of things in 
the world into certain parcels of greater or less compass, called genera 
and species, which submit themselve naturally to the control of a com- 
paring and discriminating mind. ‘‘ The first business of the student, 
therefore,” says our author, ‘‘ is, in all that he sees, to observe carefully 
the points of likeness, and, along with these, also the most striking 
points of difference ; for the points of difference go as necessarily along 
with the points of likeness, as shadow goes along with light.” He fur- 
ther advises the student to observe only one thing at a time, since look- 
ing at everything generally ends in remembering nothing. 

The author proceeds to give some hints, more or less valuable, on 
the training of the reasoning faculties, on the study of logic and meta- 
physics, on the exercise of imaginatiou, on the discipline and storing 
of the memory, on style, on the wise use of books, on professional read- 
ing, or Brodstudien, as the Germans call it, and some suggestions as to 
the acquirement of languages. 


Dr. Van Norman’s Classical English, French and German Family and Day 
School for Young Ladies, Organized in 1857. Brochure, pp. 29. 
New York, East 61st Street. 1873. 

A FRIEND of education has recently placed this Catalogue in our 
hands with the request that we give our opinion of it in a quiet way, for 
the benefit of the good cause. Well, it is quite a pretty thing outside, 
and quite a curious thing inside, for it has an illuminated cover, and 
the words transcribed from it above are printed in golden letters, while 
the matter under the cover is still more transcendental in its way. But 
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before we attempt to give any idea of the peculiar character of the latter, 
let us pause for a moment to wonder whether this can be the same insti- 
tution which used to be called ‘‘ The Van Norman Institute.” If it is, 
and there is some internal evidence that such is the fact—the natural con- 
clusion would be that the principal and owner thereof -has become 
somewhat more modest than he was two or three years ago. 

At all events, if we are to judge from the lofty tone of the Catalogue the 
change of name cannot have resulted from degeneracy or deterioration. 
In proof of this we need only mention the different grades of ‘‘ Under- 
graduates,” namely: ‘‘ Senior Collegiates,” ‘‘ Middle Collegiates,” ‘+ Ju- 
nior Collegiates,” ‘‘ Introductory Collegiates,” ‘‘ Senior Academics,” 
‘* Middle Academics,” ‘‘ Junior Academics,” “ Senior Primary,” ‘‘ Ju- 
nior Primary,” ‘* Eclectic.” 

We should like to know what university or college, male or female, 
American or European, can boast a larger variety of high-sounding 
titles for its undergraduates! The undergraduate must be very ambi- 
tious, indeed, and hard to be pleased who would wish a higher title 
than *‘ Senior Collegiate,” or ‘‘ Senior Academic;” but which of the 
two is the highest grade in East Sixty-first street, is one of the many 
things of which we are ignorant. According to the author of Zaire, we 
should therefore give ourselves no trouble on the subject— 


**On ne peut désirer ce qu’on ne connait pas.” 


But this would ignore the existence of a strong human feeling; and 
the ladies, who naturally take most interest in female education, are said 
to be proverbial for their curiosity. However, we must regret our ina- 
bility to gratify them in the present case. Nor can we tell whether the 
** Middle Academics” are of a higher grade than the ‘‘ Middle Collegi- 
ates,”’ or vice versa ; although not only are the names of the students of 
the various grades given in full, but also those of their parents, or 
rather of one parent for each student, and to this information is added 
the parent’s place of residence! Thus, for example, all whom it may 
concern are informed that Miss Angelina Smith is a ‘‘ Senior Col- 
legiate ;’ under the head of ‘‘ Parents” we have Mrs. Sabrina Smith 
and under the head of ‘‘ Residence,’”’ Hoboken. But it would lead us 
too far to enter into the intricacies of this highly interesting nomencla- 
ture; so we beg leave to change the scene, thus abruptly, passing on to 
the head master’s ‘‘General Remarks.” These commence, it will be 
seen, in a style quite in keeping with the titles of the different grades 
of ‘* undergraduates :” 


“The School, having secured a permanent location between Madison and Fourth 
Avenues, only a jet steps from Fifth Avenue entrance to the Central Park, and the 
same distance from the Museum of Natural History, affords, in three connected brown 
stone front houses, large and pleasant accommodations for both family and day 
scholars.” (jp. 2%.) 
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This is a pretty good specimen of the ‘‘ fair speeches and fine 
” which occur in this department. Even the grammar is 
characteristic. So are the ‘‘ few steps from Fifth Avenue,” the ‘‘ three 
’ 


promises 


connected brown-stone front houses,” etc. How many ‘‘steps” are ‘‘a 
Are 100 steps? 200 steps? 500 steps? 1000 steps? Then how 
much is ‘‘the same distance” as ‘‘a few?” Is it the ‘‘location” that 
is to be ‘‘ permanent” or the school? What are the essential conditions 
of permanency in migratory institutions? A little further down, in the 
same page, we are told that— 


” 


few? 


“It is pre-eminently the aim and care of this Institution to inculcate, and to 
ympvr'ess upon the minds of those committed to its training the principles of courtesy 
and discretion,” ete. 

One would think that it could not be very hard ‘‘ to inculcate, and 
to impress upon the minds” of young ladies—especially on those of the 
‘*Senior Collegiates” and ‘Senior Academics” ‘‘the principles of 
courtesy and discretion.” Chesterfield speaks of ‘‘the principles of 
politeness,”’ but that accomplished master of ceremonies seems to have 
been entirely ignorant of the principles of ‘‘discretion.”’ In short we 
regret to say that the logic of the Rev. Dr. Van Norman is too much 
like that of the dancing master in Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme : 

** Maitre de dan-—Tous les malheurs des hommes, tous les revers funestes dont 
les histoires ont remplies, les bévues des politiques, et les manquements des grands 
capitaines, tout cela nest venu que faute de savoir danser.” 

Most cheerfully do we admit that it used not to be so in times gone 
by. There was a time when the ‘‘ Van Norman Institute” not only 
issued sensible and grammatical catalogues, but gave sound, useful in- 
struction. But alas! for the cause of education, the lady who was vice- 
principal then got married and went off with her husband. The present 
vice-principal is, no doubt, a very accomplished lady, also; but, if we 
may be permitted humbly to think so, she seems to give the Doctor far 
too much of his own way in the matter of composition, nomenclature, 
etc. Ashe claims to be quite an adept in teaching the language of 
Livy, suppose he be advised to study the following precept of that 
author: 

‘**Fraus fidem in parvis sibi prestruit ut, quum opere sit cum mercede magna 
fallat.” 





Easy Lessons in Natural Science. Embracing a General Outline of the 
Physical Constitution and Phenomena of the World,etc. Designed 
for Schools and Families, by R. E. Kremer, Author of ‘‘Bible Gems.” 
pp. 294. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1874. 


ANOTHER path of pleasantness, through whose primrose windings it 
is claimed that little feet may be brought easily and imperceptibly to 
scsle the arduous heights of science! 
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Works of this science-made-easy class fall naturally into three ranks 
—narrative, dialogue, and simple question and answer; and since in 
this field of instruction the power to excite curiosity and stimulate the 
imagination is a confessed pre-requisite to success, we risk little in 
allowing pre-eminence to the narrative form. 

That a child of ordinary aptitude, floating with Harry and Lucy 
along the still waters of English domestic life, may come to feel, reason, 
experiment and learn, with a ‘* guide’ who is also ‘‘philosopher and 
friend,” we can all readily believe, and many of us heartily testify; and 
we do not hesitate to ascribe the considerable popularity of Mrs. 
Somerville’s Dialogues to the introduction of this element of personality 
and location. 

But why any ‘‘ Outline of the Physical Constitution and Phenomena 
of the World” should, by being ravelled into nearly four thousand 
disconnected shreds of fact, become more ‘‘ easy” or ‘* simple ”’—(see 
preface),—or in any way more inviting to a child’s mind, we cannot 
understand. ‘Science simplified !’—a pleasing notion. Shall we 
never learn that there is no such thing? We may indeed draw from 
the broadening web of research the gayer threads for children to play 
with, hoping to stimulate and give direction to their normal inquisi- 
tiveness; but this is selection, not simplification, and our prime object 
should be rather to develop the reasoning faculty than to distend the 
memory, and the pupil should never be allowed to forget that each 
scientific fact set before him, so far from being self-evident and final. 
drags a long history behind it, and has a beckoning career before it. 
That it has fallen to the lot of few writers to work successfully in this 
field need not surprise us, when note is taken of the conditions involved, 
while the seemingly inevitable renaissance in the elimentary text-books 
of to-day even, of time-honored errors and orthodox fables, is less 
remarkable than discouraging. 

To select, and arrange in an approximately rational order, even a 
few of the most important facts in any branch of knowledge—con- 
strained to avoid, on the one hand, the many statements which even 
now wwait revision, and on the other the almost involuntary infusion of 
one’s own incredulity and prejudice, maintaining throughout a visibly 
presiding idea, by which the student may feel his way—is a problem of 
no ordinary dimensions and difficulty. And if, with many others, our 
author has failed of large success, the award due to honest endeavor 
will not be denied him. 

Among the notable shortcomings of the work before us, is one fairly 
chargeable to the necessary brevity of the answers, namely: the enuncia- 
tion of half-truths, as complete and final. Thus, in the list of the visi- 
ble heavenly bodies, the author finds no place for comets. Again, the 
heat-conductivity of bodies is dwelt upon at some length, but we find 
no hint of their various heat-capacities. The motions of the earth are by 
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the same simplifying process reduced to two. Surely any average child 
could bear without injury the additional idea of the proper motion of 
our sun and system in space. Nay, is not the child defrauded who is 
led past this point, learning nothing but day and night, summer and 
winter ? 

The height of the atmosphere is given as forty-five miles, while of 
the widely variant results obtained by different investigators, not a word 
is vouchsafed. So also, the thickness of the earth’s crust is stated at 
forty-five miles, because at that depth the temperature is presumably 
such as to melt all known substances, and the thirsty acolyte is left to 
learn from other sources of investigation which point to a much higher 
figure. 

Our author is no friend of the new chemistry. ‘‘Heat is that 
which causes the sensation of warmth”—also, heat is produced by 
‘*caloric ’—further, heat is produced by chemical action—‘‘ when cold 
water is poured upon lime.” This heat existed, however, we are assured, 
in the substances already, ina “latent state,’ and lest some fortunate 
child should escape the memorizing of this old, misguiding nomenclature, 
he is told ‘**to rub a button upon a board,” when the ‘ latent” heat in 
the button will become ‘‘sensible.” When wood is burned, its moisture 
passes off in vapor, while the other parts ‘‘ either rise in smoke or fall 
in ashes,” a statement which is antithetical, if incomplete. Finally, 
we learn with a sense of relief, that ‘‘the nature of heat is not fully 
understood.” 


Electricity is a ‘‘subtle agency or fluid,” which ‘‘may be excited by 


friction in amber or glass.” To this somewhat meagre catalogue is subse- 
quently added sealing-wax and the back of a cat. As in text-books of the 
past generation, vitreous electricity is duly credited to glass, and resinous 
to wax, but which we may expect from the cat is not stated. ‘‘All 
men sprang from Adam and Eve,” and why not? ‘‘since variety of 


color seems to depend chiefly upon locality and climate.” 


** QuEsTION—How is this made to appear? 
‘‘AnsweER—Persons inhabiting the mountains are usually fair, while others of the 
same nation who live in plains are very dark !” 

After all, how simple is truth? ‘Sense of feeling and power of 
motion” are held to distinguish the two kingdoms, animal and vege- 
table. Is it not a mistake to leave a pupil under the impression that 
this simple definition is universally applicable? We quote Dr. Carpen- 
ter: ‘‘In the present state of science it would be difficult to lay down 
any definite line of demarkation between the two kingdoms. Probably 
the one most generally applicable is not the presence or absence of 
spontaneous motion, but the dependence of the being for nutrition 
upon organic compounds already formed.” 

We notice a few infelicities of expression, ¢. g.: Snow is a bad 
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conductor because of having air ‘‘ within” its crystals. Cleoprata’s nee- 
dles (monoliths) are ‘‘noble structures built of granite.” ‘‘An alloy is a 
baser metal added to a finer to increase its strength and hardness.” 
Bronze is, then, not an alloy ; but which of the two metals composing 
it (copper and tin) is? ‘* Matter exists in the liquid form when its par- 
ticles move freely through each other!” Sponge having large pores is a 
‘*rare” substance, 7. ¢., not dense. ‘‘ Carbon is the solid part of fuel.” 
Among plants we find a class which ‘‘ furnish clothing.” 

Of padding there is no lack. The ignis fatuus ‘* has proved injuri- 
ous to mankind by leading travellers into marshy places, where they 
perished.” Our children will learn with interest that ‘‘ boys and girls 
sometimes go coasting with their sleds, and make images of the snow.” 
We are also reminded,—and it takes question and answer to do it,— 
that ‘‘snow is an emblem of purity.” 

Safety during a thunder-storm is to be sought in the middle story 
of the house (because the lightning may go either upward or downward, 
making both attic and cellar dangerous), in the middle of the room, 
reclining on a feather bed. ‘* When caught in a carriage, do not lean 
against the sides.” The jaw-bones of the whale are used as door posts. 
‘‘There are swans to be seen on the Central Park ponds:” we may 
add, ‘‘and milestones on the Dover Road.” Newton’s falling apple, 
the apocryphal summersaults of the ibex, and the centennarian ele- 
phant do not fail to put in an appearance ;—a good word is spoken for 
the goose, which it appears is not at all stupid, and the sorrows of a hen, 
which has inadvertently hatched duck’s eggs, claim a passing tear. 

But even the very errors of the book have a tendency to awaken an 
interest in the young student, and prompt him to research and investi- 
gation, while it undoubtedly contains a good deal that is instructive in 
itself, notwithstanding the little defects and shortcomings we have 
pointed out. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of Many Men and of some Women. By MaunsE.t B. Frevp. 
Harper & Brothers. 1874. 


This book would receive a cordial reception even were its way not 
smoothed by Mr. Field’s graceful caveat in his preface. Perhaps, in- 
deed, he isa trifle too modest, when he disavows any pretentions to hav- 
ing written anything which rises even to the dignity of minor history. 
His account of the circumstances attending the resignation by Mr. 
Chase of the secretaryship of the Treasury, for example, is fairly enti- 
tled to the consideration of the future historian of our late war, and 
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his estimate of the character of several of the important actors in our 
history may very possibly be useful in the elucidation of obscure points. 

In a gossipy, discursive way, without laying any claim to chronolog- 
ical sequence, which would be indeed tedious in a work of this nature, 
Mr. Field gives us anecdotes or scraps of conversations and the like 
about a variety of men who have made more or less noise in the world. 
His reminiscences are catholic ; they include such opposite poles as the 
Duke of Wellington and Mr. Donn Piatt; and about such men as 
Thackeray, Macaulay, Palmerston, Earl Russell, M. Gladstone, M. 
Disraeli and others in England, Napoleon III., Prince Jerome, the ex- 
Empress, Guizot and others in France, he has something interesting 
to say. His position as «d interim secretary of legation in Paris 
brought him into intimate relations with Mr. John T. Mason, our min- 
ister to France, and one of the authors, or at least signers of the famous 
Ostend manifesto and with other public men of that day; and his position 
during the war, first as deputy assistant treasurer in New York, and 
afterward as assistant secretary of the Treasury in Washington, brought 
him into close connection with most of the civil ‘‘ makers of our his- 
tory.”’ And sprinkled in with his accounts or anecdotes of these men, 
are mentions or stories about authors, poets and artists, the whole 
furnishing pleasant enough reading for a spare afternoon or evening. 

Mr. Field writes like a good talker, going lightly from one topic 
to another, not violently nor abrubtly, but not allowing the unities to 
rest heavily upon him. Most of his stories are new to us, but are 
exceedingly characteristic of the men. The following story of Charles 
Dickens bears throughout the traces of the vulgarity and lack of breed- 
ing which persons now are learning to associate with that name. Mr. 
Field, stopping at Cincinnati in the Spring of 1842 was informed that 
Dickens was to hold a levce that morning, and was invited by a friend 
to go to it. 

** At that time I had the admiration, almost hero-worship for Dickens which 
was common to all young men in this country immediately after the publication of 
his earlicr works. I therefore rcadily accepted the invitation, and we were soo: 
in the presence of the distinguished novelist. There were not many persons in 
the room when weentered. * * Mr. Dickens was standing in front of the fire- 
place, with his coat-tails under his arms, gorgeously attired, and covered with 
velvet and jewelry. Mrs. Dickens was lounging upon a sofa at the farther end oi 
the room. We were duly presented by an usher or master of ceremonies, and, 
after exchanging a few words with the author of Pickwick, retired to give place to 


a little Englishman, who was behind us. When being introduced, this gentleman 
defcrentially remarked ‘I had the pleasure of meeting you, Mr. Dickens at Mr. 
Lover's, in ———shire, two years ago.’ Dickens looked him steadily in the face 


for a minute and then answered in a loud voice, ‘I never was there in my life. 
‘I beg your pardon,’ replied his interlocutor, overcome with confusion, ‘it was in 
the winter and’ (naming several persons) ‘ were there at the same time.” Dickens 
again gave him a withering look, and after a pause, repeated in a still more ele- 
vated tone, ‘I tell you, sir, I never was there in my life.’ Here Mrs. Dickens inter- 
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posed, and, addressing her husband, said, ‘Why, Charles, you certainly were 
there, and I was there with you; don’t you remember the occurrence?’ Mr. 
Dickens glared at her almost fiercely, and advancing a step or two, with his right 
hand raised, fairly shouted, ‘I te’l you, I never was there in my life.’” 

Naturally enough, Mr. Field and his friend retired disgusted, and 
were disenchanted of their hero worship. Other men have had to learn 
to give up their admiration for him. 

One of the most entertaining parts of Mr. Field’s reminiscences is his 
account of the miseries to which an official of the United States ina 
foreign country is subjected by thoughtless and vulgar Americans trav- 
elling abroad. As we have said, Mr. Field was for a time secretary of 
legation to the American embassy in Paris, and this is the account he 
gives of his official woes, an account which even a non-official traveller 
or resident abroad can easily confirm: 

** Hundreds of our countrymen, of proverbial modesty, who were entitled, at the 
utmost, to have their passports viséd, would ask of us the most unreasonable 
facilities and the most unheard of favors. Citizens not even accredited by letters 
of introduction would insist upon private audiences of the Emperor, and, no 
matter how politely you declined to act as the medium of their laudable ambition, 
they would anathematize you and threaten to ‘ go for’ your official head immedi- 
ately after their return to America. Crack-brained inventors would ask you to do 
the most impossible things for them in connection with the several Departments 
of the Government, even to bringing them without circumlocution to the fountain 
of power ; and your mildest protests only subjected you to contumely and abuse.” 


Mr. Field also speaks with, as it were, a pathetic shrug of the 
shoulders, of his agonies upon the occasion of a state ball, of the 
pestering for invitations, and the anger of those for whom he declined 
to do the impossible. We remember once reading in a guide book to 
Europe, published in New York, an urgent direction and advice to each 
tourist, to call upon the American official, minister or consul, of what- 
ever city he or she might happen to visit. In our own individual 
travels, we faithfully disregarded this advice, and thereby, somewhat 
to our surprise, made ourselves the object of wondering comment. How 
far the practice prevails we cannot say, but in view of the fact that 
Americans abroad always seek Americans and Americanisms, even to 
the extent of buckwheat cakes and pumpkin pies, we suppose it 
is general. There is nothing to be gained by it, except in case of 
difficulty, and the amount of boring an unfortunate representative of 
the United States must undergo in consequence must go far to embitter 
what one commonly supposes to be a happy and peaceful existence. 
The strange gregariousness of Americans is an interesting subject of 
study. Can it be that it implies a lack of personal independence? The 
subject might be curiously wrought out in the coming intercollegiate 
intellectual tournament. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


Phineas Redux. A Novel. By Axtuony Tro.iore. Illustrated. (pp. 
255). Harper Brothers, N. Y. 1874. 


Tue volume before us is, we believe, number twenty-seven of Mr. 
Trollope’s novels, which of late years have succeeded each other with 
astonishing rapidity. ‘* Phineas Redux” appeared only a few days ago, 
and already another is in process of publication. Such fecundity is quite 
unexampled in literary history. Is there any limit to the productive 
capacity of this teeming brain? Not long ago Mr. Trollope was pro- 
ducing two novels at a time. May we not look for triplets next ? 

While George Eliott is meditating a plot for one of her stories, 
Trollope wiil have written, published, and been paid for two or three. 
Of course so enormous a yield of mental product cannot be of a sub- 
stantial and enduring quality. These books are pictures of English 
upper middle-class life, clever and discursive, but always superficial ; 
in fact the very apotheosis of commonplace. 

A certain good-natured commen sense and sturdy optimism pervades 
them. They show a general knowledge of the world, of men and 
women, of society, of manners, but not of man. The author, with great 
technical skill, is no artist, but an expert photographer, who takes 
for us many pictures of faces and costume, but paints no portraits which 
are ‘‘ the shape and color of a mind and life.” 

Now, photography is a very good thing in its way, but it is not one 
of the fine arts. But we ought not to complain of what is natural and 
inevitable. We must not expect too much for four pence. If the 
author is satistied the reader should be, and vice versa. The old 
proverb—‘* What will you have ? pay for it and take it,” is pertinent 
bere. 

Mr. Trollope has what he bargains for, and so do his multitudinous 
admirers. For, though without wit, or humor, or imagination, or 
insight, he is always readable. His style is easy and pleasant, and his 
matter sufficiently interesting. Though superficial, he is never stupid, 
but cheerfully entertains us with the society of highly respectable per- 
sons. Dukes and duchesses, earls and countesses, M. P.’s and prime 
ministers, to say nothing of lawyers and clergymen, greet us familiarly 
on every page. We feel somehow that we are almost living at court. 

Then, too, Mr. Trollope is so candid with us. For example, in the 
present story, honestly conscious of his inability to construct a plot, 
whose devices shall deceive our judgment, or even hold it in suspense, 
he takes us quietly aside and uses the following language with regard 
to a charge of murder against his hero: 

“The reader need hardly be told fhat, as regards this great offense, Phineas 
Finn was as white as snow. The maintenarce of any doabt on that matter, were 
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it even desirable to maintain a doubt, would be altogether beyond the doubt of the 
present writer. The reader has probably perceived, from the first moment of the 
discovery of the body on the steps at the end of the passage, that Mr. Bonteen had 
been killed by that ingenious gentleman, the Reverend Mr. Emilius, who found it 
worth his while to take the step, with the view of suppressing his enemies’ evi- 
dence as to his former marriage,” etc., etc. (p. 159.) 

This engaging frankness, which at once declines to attempt a diffi- 
culty, and compliments our discernment, while taking us into flattering 
confidence, is not without its seemingly contradictory effect of height- 
ening the verisimilitude of the story. We take ourleave of Mr. Trollope 
for the present by remarking, that he emphasizes trifles to a degree that 
is almost painful. He puts his stern microscopic eyes over everything 
presented. Afraid to risk a mere hint, he elaborates every description. 

As to moral tone, we may safely assert that in all his books—in spite 
of occasional passages of almost vulgar jocularity—there is really nothing 
that Mr. Podsnap could rightly object to as ‘‘ calculated to bring a 
blush to the cheek of the young person.” We would not, therefore, 
discourage any one from reading ‘‘ Phineas Redux,” and we readily 
admit that it is more entertaining than three-fourths of the novels 
written and published at the present day. 





The Lost Beauties of the English Language. An appeal to authors, poets, 
clergymen and public speakers. By CHARLES Mackay, LL.D. (pp. 
288). New York: J. W. Bouton. 1874. 


Dr. Mackay is an old acquaintance, as a versifier—we can hardly say 
poet—a compiler of ‘‘ elegant extracts,” an author of books of travel, 
and /ittérateur in general, but in the department of philology we have 
never met him before. The introduction, which contains nothing new, 
that is true, and nothing specially absurd or harmful, is a statement of 
the fact well-known, and in no wise lamentable, that many English 
words, once in good use, are now obsolete or obsolescent, and it is 
argued or implied that all, or most of these, ought to have been retained, 
and may yet be recovered and replaced, if literary men will only agree 
to introduce them in their writings. 

Poets, especially, are earnestly appealed to to take the matter in hand, 
and give, we suppose, ‘‘a long pull, and a strong pull, and a pull all to- 
gether,” in the direction indicated. The writer argues that the permis- 
sible rhymes in the language are not very abundant, and that by this 
artificial process their number may be increased! 

Accordingly, on page 64, he gives the word jlath, meaning filth, dirt, 
ordure (Halliwell), and adds: ‘‘The rhymes to ‘wrath’ and ‘ path’ 
are few, and this might be admitted to increase the number.” Hardly 
sat rationis, we should say. Dr. Mackay forgets that language is a 
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growth, not a thing manufactured to order. The factors of language, 
the influences which reject and adopt, that mould, qualify and deter- 
mine words and their uses are so multitudinous and complex, so subtle, 
delicate, arbitrary and elusive of definition, as to put them beyond the 
direct reach of active conservatism or reform. Words are for use. They 
must stand for something that exists or is imagined to exist. 

If the thing named by a particular word ceases to exist, or the given 
word ceases to reproduce or suggest the given thing to the mind, then 
the word will drop, first out of current speech, and soon out of current 
literature. Such a loss of words is a thing neither to be prevented, nor, 
begging the Dr.’s pardon, to be regretted. Words never meet a violent 
death; they die naturally. If, indeed, as he affirms, many archaic 
words ‘‘are not dead, but sleeping,” and if they really express some- 
thing worth expressing, which must without them remain unexpressed, 
they may of course be employed. 

Especially would this be true of words, whose ‘‘ sound is an echo of 
the sense.” Take, for example, the word ‘‘ clump,” to walk heavily 
and awkwardly; whence clumsy; we might say of a hulking gawky tliat 
* and our meaning could hardly fail to be 
understood, because the term is onomatopoetic. Thus useful words 
may be incidentally rescued from disuse, but not on principle, and of 
set purpose. The poet Tennyson, in his earlier verses, introduced a num- 
ber of obsolete words, and with a measure of success, but (except in the 
‘+ Idylls of the King,” when old words suited the old legends) he has of 
late years found the modern vocabulary quite adequate to his needs. 

Now, to insist with our author, that it would be worth while, or 
even possible, to disinter and rehabilitate such words as ‘‘ allwholly,” 


‘the came clumping along, 


meaning entirely, ** bedgang,” meaning accouchment, ‘‘ blate,” meaning 
cold, insipid, bashful, modest, shy; (by the way, which of these mean- 
ings should we adopt ?)—to attempt to use ‘‘busk” for dress ; 
‘*nim ” for fake, ** dab” for derterous ; ** dodder” for totter; ** leuch ” 
for laughed ; ** hext” for highest ; and so forth, to the number of thous- 
ands—we say to attempt to revive these ‘‘ Jost beauties” (4) seems to us so 
very absurd that we will not discuss it further. 

No such process was ever successfully applied to language. There 
is really no loss in language ; what is best, what is worth saying, is 
always said. Usus norma loquendi was always as true, and is as true to- 
day as when Horace wrote it. 

‘* Whatever is, is right,” is as sound an axiom concerning language 
as concerning the government of God, or the lawsof nature. We thank 
Dr. Mackay for his catalogue of archaisms, which would have been bet- 
ter if he had omitted many words that do not belong there, being still 
in constant use; had he included many words that do belong there, 
and spared us his sentimental sorrow over deceased words; and his 
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pathetic appeal for concerted effort among literary men to galvanize 
them back into life. The book is well meant, no doubt, but inadequate 
and quite unnecessary. 

It has no raison d’tére. The title is a misnomer, of course, but then, 
if the volume had been simply described as an “ Archaic Glossary, with 
illustrated passages,” the intelligent reader of its announcement would 
have at once bethought him of Wright’s Glossary, and Halliwell’s, and 
Nare’s, and have wondered in what respect the new compilation sup- 
plemented those excellent works—accordingly the book is heralded as 
‘* Lost Beauties and Perishing Graces of the English Language !” Now, 
leaving out the question of good taste, we think this a mistake, even 
from a commercial point of view. It is not at all a ‘‘ taking title,” 
but sounds elaborately dolorous. 





MUSIC, 


Clark’s New Method for the Piano. Embracing all the latest Improve- 
ments in the Technics of the Instrument; an Exhaustive Analysis of 
the Scales and Chords, and a carefully selected series of Studies 
from the greatest Masters. By Hucn A. Cuarke. Large 4to., 
pp. 256. Philadelphia: Lee & Walker. 


THE title page here copied is highly laudatory, but we cheerfully 
admit that the work has abundant merits to justify even its author's 
enthusiastic estimate. Those of our musical friends who are best qual- 
ified to form an opinion on the subject, pronounce it greatly superior 
to the ‘‘New Method for the Piano,” published at Boston. But the 
latter should now be rather called the ‘‘ Old Method,” for it is proper to 
say that it is much behind the time in several essential particulars; 
although constantly advertised as ‘* New,” thereby deceiving many 
who cannot afford to lose their money. 

Among the new features which the work before us contains, are the 
fingering of scales in double thirds, the appeggios in use in the Liepsig 
Conservatory, and the introduction of five finger exercises. The selec- 
tions embrace a wide range and present an extensive variety, including 
as they do, some of the happiest morceaux of composers like Bertini, 
Cramer, Schumann, Heller, Mayer, Concone and Kullak. Indeed in 
no similar work have we found so many veritable gems, 

Junior students and beginners will find the vocabulary at the end of 
the work worth a good part of its price. It contains the Italian, French, 
and German words and phrases used in piano music, all rendered into 
plain English. To these remarks we need hardly add that we confi- 
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dently recommend Clarke’s ‘‘ New Method,” as a work worthy of a 
place in every school, as well as in every family, where music is taught 
or studied. 





Mother Bear me to the Window. Song and Chorus. Written and 
composed by JAMEs BAYMAN. 


Bird of Dawn. Duett. Words by GEorGE Cooper. Music by 
CHARLES E. Pratv. 

Donna Ada’s Polka, for the Piano Forte. By T. M. Brown. 

Tribute Quick Step. Composed by C. 8. GRAFULLA. 

New York: Wm. A. Ponp & Co. 

Tue titles of these pieces are more modest than ambitious, but they 
will not be found the less pleasing on this account. The Messrs. Pond 
& Co. have an extensive repertoire ; none of our music publishers evince 
more taste and judgment in selecting the pieces on which they set their 
imprint, and the above five have each become favorites to a greater or 
less extent among amateurs who have confessedly a delicate touch and 
an accurate, faithful ear. This is particularly true of the ‘‘ Bird of Dawn,” 
and ‘** Donna Ada’s Polka;” the latter of which reminds us of Keat’s, 
‘**Ode on a Grecian Urn,” especially of the lines— 

‘* Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter ; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but more endeared 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tones.” 

The musical critic of the National Quarterly will take pleasure in 
indicating, from time to time, such pieces issued by leading publish- 
ers as seem most successful in combining melody and sweetness with 
facility of execution; qualities which the above will be found to possess 
in a high degree, unpretending as they are in their titles. 





Universal Library. Third Series: A Collection of Pieces from the best 
European Authors.—La Triomphe, Grande Valse Brillante. 

Twinkling Stars. Six Little Pieces for Beginners. By Henry May- 
LATH. 

Qui Vi La. Grand Galop de Concert ; a companion to Qui Vive 
(falop. Composed for four hands by Joun P. Stockton, Jr. 


Evangeline; Valse Redowa, By Giovannt Gopone. Arranged for 
four hands, by H. MayLatn. 
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5. A Collection of Standard Gems simplified for the Piano. By HENRY 
Mayuiatu. Pure as Snow. 
6. Gems from the Ball Room. Azalien Polka Mazurka. 
New York: 8. T. Gorpon & Son. 

Mr. Gordon has made his ‘‘ Universal Library” somewhat famous. 
It is generally admitted that no other collection published in this coun- 
try includes more choice pieces. The ‘‘ Collection of Standard Gems,” 
also bearing his imprint, is similarily distinguished. Suffice it for us to say 
of this, that the ‘ gems” ure genuine. This is true, for example, of 
‘*Pure as Snow,” the piece of the collection now before us. 

Nor would we have the amateur overlook either Qui va la, or ‘* Evan- 
geline.” ‘*The Twinkling Stars,” will be found by teachers of begin- 
ners, and in due time by the beginners themselves, to be quite worthy 
ofthe name. They are at once easily learned, tender, sweet; in short, 
to use the phrase of Wordsworth, in his Morning Hvercise, ‘‘ instinct 
with music.” 

We are quite aware that most periodical editors in this country regard 
the issues of the musical press as beneath their notice. But we do not con- 
sider this any reason why we should regard them in the same light. Noth- 
ing is beneath our notice that contributes to cultivate and refine the 
mind; and that music exercises this influence no intelligent person 
would venture to deny at the present day. Accordingly the ablest and 
most learned of the literary journals of France, Italy and Germany 
always condescend to devote more or less attention to musical publi- 
cations. 

Nor is this habit by any means a novelty. Nearly a century ago it 
was practised in France by the most eminent literary critics. This is 
true, for example, of La Harpe, who gave his opinions freely on musical 
publications in his Journal de la Littérature. His wordy battle with 
Gluck, the composer, is one of the most interesting reminiscences of that 
period. La Harpe treated his readers to a criticism on Gluck’s Armide, 
as he had a perfect right todo. Gluck replied in an angry and rather 
abusive letter; La Harpe made some further criticisms which increased 
the indignation of the composer. From prose the combatants betook 
themselves to verse; and there remain three stanzas of La Harpe’s 
verses, and two of Gluck’s which may well be regarded as curiosities of 
literature. The chief point in each is that the writer is wearied with 
the dull performances of his antagonist. Thus, in his first stanza, La 
Harpe says: 

‘Je fais, monsieur, beaucoup de cas 
De cette science infinie 
Que, malgré votre modestie, 
Vous étalez aver fracas, 
Sur le genre de harmonie 
Qui convient 4 nos opéras 
Mais tout cela n’empéche pas 
Que votre Armide ne m’ennuie.” 
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To which Gluck replies, as follows: 

“* J'ai toujours fait assez de cas, 
D’une savante symphonie, 
D’ou résultait une harmonie 
Sans effort et sans embarras. 
De ces instruments hauts et bas, 
Quand chacun fait bien sa partie, 
L’ensemble ne me déplait jas ; 
Mais ma foi /a Harpe m’ennuie.” 

That Gluck had some wit in his head as well as melody, was 
sufficiently evident from this conflict, but probably he showed his wit 
best in admitting at the eleventh hour that after all the critic was right 
and he was wrong. 

Be this as it may, we mean to have our eyes in future on those music 
publishers who, while they assume airs of respectability and honor, not 
ovly call their old methods ‘‘ New Methods,” etc., but also advertise 
their first and only edition as sixth edition, eighth edition, tenth 
edition, etc. 





APPENDIX—INSURANCE: GOOD, BAD, AND INDIFFERENT. 


Annual Statements of Insurance Companies. New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Hartford, ete. 1874. 

To those bearing in mind certain events and characters, it may seem 
a paradox to say that the public may well regret how much the prestige 
of life insurance has fallen; such, however, is really the fact. But the 
large majority would require an explanation just now. Nor is it diffi- 
cult to give one; to the thoughtful mind, a dozen will readily suggest 
themselves. The following will answer our purpose as well as any 
other: Take any one of our large cities, and think for a moment what a 
number of persons it contains whacall themselves physicians. In New 
York there are, on a moderate calculation, from 700 to 1,000. Nine 
tenths of these know very little about medicine. Nay, it is no exag- 
geration to say that this proportion kill more than they cure. 

The thoroughly educated, experienced, skilful physicians who really 
alleviate human suffering and wrest many from the very jaws of death, 
are exceedingly few; certainly not more than a dozen out of the 
above thousand. Now these dozen are by no means the wealthiest; it is 
not they that have the most elegant houses or the finest carriages; nor 
is it they who exhibit the largest diamonds. On the contrary, they are, 
in general, the men who, above all others, are least fond of display. It 
is not for houses, carriages, or diamonds they value themselves, but for 
their skill and knowledge, for the amount of good they do, for their 
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power to subdue disease and ward off death as long as human agency can 
do so. 

Upon the other hand, it is those who have least knowledge and least 
skill—those who, in fact, are absolutely destitute of both—that make 
most display, and are loudest and noisiest in their pretentions. Besides 
those quack doctors whose chief business it is to manufacture drugs which 
they claim to be universal specifics—elixirs and balms which can never 
fail if the patient will only swallow a sufficient quantity of them—there 
are others who prowl about in private, calling themselves ‘‘ regular prac- 
titioners,” and who rarely give a prescription which does not do much 
more harm than good. In short, nothing is more certain than that it is 
those who make the loudest promises, and who claim to have made the 
most recent discoveries in medicine, or to have introduced the ‘‘ newest 
features” into the healing art, that do most mischief 
most. 

It is not strange, then, that we read in the histories of all civilized 
nations, ancient as well as modern, of whole communities coming to the 
conclusion that physicians are of no use; that they do more harm than 
good, and that of course it is better, therefore, to do without them alto- 
gether. Now, this is the sense in which we have said above that the 
public has reason to regret having arrived at a conclusion so adverse to 
life insurance. It is just as true that we have honest, faithful under- 
writers who shield from poverty and its consequences thousands of wid- 
ows and orphans entrusted, in a certain sense, to their charge, as it is 
that we have educated, experienced, and skilful physicians who not 
only relieve human suffering, or remove it altogether in innumerable in- 
stances, but save the lives of thousands. Then, if this be admitted— 
and no one can deny it without incurring the charge of ignorance, 
thoughtlessness, or wilful misrepresentatation—it must also be admitted 
that it is as absurd and foolish to condemn all underwriters because 
many claiming to be underwriters have behaved more like sharpers 
or swindlers than like honest men, as it would be to condemn al! 
physicians because the large majority of those claiming to be physicians 
kill more than they cure. 





in a word, kill 


Many atime have we urged in these pages that thousands would have 
cause to repent, as they now do, if they did not exercise discrimination 
in insuring their lives. At no time have we shrunk from warning the 
public against the machinations of precisely those classes of underwriters 
who promised most and made most display; nor have we excepted those 
who build the largest ‘‘ palaces” whether the latter are composed of 
white marble, granite, iron or brass. We have said again and again, 
that of all the English companies that had failed and robbed as far as 
they had it in their power, all who put faith in their ‘‘ fair speeches 
and fine promises,’ none had built more imposing or more expensive 
structures than those who distinguished themselves most at this sort of 
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work. We have shown repeatedly that it was the latter class that were 
most in a hurry to erect showy buildings—buildings the sumptuousness 
and magnificence of which would have the effect of securing the conti- 
dence of the credulous long enough to fill the coffers of their owners. 
Nor did we omit, in giving these warnings, to show that there were 
American underwriters who pursued exactly the same course. 

Upon the other hand we did not fail to show that there were no 
American companies that transacted their business in more modest 
buildings than those most proverbial at home and abroad for their in- 
tegrity! As examples of this class we have more than once mentioned 
the Pheenix Mutual of Hartford, the New England Mutual of Boston, 
and the Manhattan of our own city; and we may remark now in passing 
that these are to the great majority of our life insurance companies just 
what our experienced, skilful, faithful physicians are to the hundreds 
of mountebanks and human butchers who call themselves physicians. 

There are many marks by which the spurious brood of ‘‘ benefactors ” 
may be distinguished, and there are many grades of them. We have 
fully portrayed the different species, as wellas the genus, from time to 
time. But it may be remembered that at no time have we maintained 
that insurance companies are to be judged according to the amount of 
their ‘‘ assets,” even when the latter are real, not imaginary. Millions 
are easily set down in figures; the most ignorant class have learning 
enough to multiply a million, or half a million, by five, eight, ten, nay 
twenty. Then need we say that those who would deliberately cheat 
the widow and the orphan would as deliberately swear that their $1,000 
is $1,000,000, or, if that seems better, $10,000,000. 

But let us assume that the money really exists—say about one-third 
the amount advertised. None are more purse-proud or more pompous 
than those who have made their money chiefly or wholly by fraud and 
misrepresentation. The grand dukes of Italy in their palmiest days, 
the doges of Venice, or the petty princes of Germany, were modest and 
unpretending, compared to our insurance nabovs; and ’tis but natural 
that none are more arrogant, or more tyrannical to those in their power 
than those who betook themselves to insuring the lives of others while 
they were not able to pay their board, and while their character was so 
defective that no business man who knew them would trust them to 
the amount of one dollar. 

No class has derived more aid from the press than this: no class is 
so much indebted to the press. Editors, like other men, are often 
deceived. It may be more difficult to impose upon them in general than 
on men engaged in pursuits in which the reasoning faculties are not 
called into play as much as they are in editing. Persons constantly in 
the habit of comparing facts with each other—persons a prominent part 
of whose duty it is to deduce conclusions from premises more or less 
obscure—are apt to be more wary, more skeptical than others. But ac 
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cordingly stronger efforts are made to deceive them; and being deceived 
—led to believe that the mere semblance of honesty is the genuine vir- 
tue—they proceed to proclaim that the brass or pot-metal is gold until 
they enrich those who took so much pains, not only to throw dust in 
their eyes, but also to awaken their enthusiasm in favor of ‘‘the good 
work.” It can hardly be regarded as strange that none are more ready 
to insult them than those whom they have thus raised up in the world, 
and enabled to build grand palaces at the public expense. A curious 
illustration of this was given by the Chamber of Life Insurance at its 
meeting of January 27th. From three resolutions which that body 
thought proper to pass in regard to the press we extract the following: 

‘* Resolved, That if any journal, whether belonging to the insurance or the gen- 
eral press, shall attack any company, a member of this Chamber, on account of its 


action in disposing of its advertising patronage, all other companies, members of 
the Chamber, »ill withdraw their advertisements from such journal.” 


The obvious meaning of this is, that any one who ventures to criti- 
cise the action of any company belonging to the Chamber is to be re- 
garded as having made an ‘ attack” upon it; and it follows from the 
same logic that to ‘‘ attack” is to show malice, the cause of the latter 
being that the attacked company has withheld *‘its patronage” in this 
particular instance! What an outcry there would be if the press made 
a similar threat against the Chamber of Life Insurance! All editors 
would then be ‘‘ black mailers,” so far as it was deemed safe to say so. 
But there are several companies nominally belonging to the Chamber 
which it would be unjust to hold responsible for the above ‘‘ resolu- 
tion,” or any such foolish, silly thing. It should be understood that 
three or four individuals control the Chamber, and these are the indi- 
viduals who have most to fear from ‘‘ attacks,” conscious as they are 
that their ‘‘ statements” contain but a slight amount of the element of 
truth. Thus, for example, who would wonder at the wish of F. 8. 
Winston, of the Mutual, to gag the press? Then we have Batterson, of 
the Traveller’s Life, in the Chamber; also Freeman, of the Globe Mu- 
tual; Bouck, of the Brooklyn Life; White, of tiie Charter Oak Life; 
Enders, of the Etna Life; Goodwin, of the Connecticut Life, etc. 

There is not one of these who has not good reason to feel a little 
shy of the press. Mr. Hyde, of the Equitable, used to know better; at 
least, he used to act more judiciously. But now, it seems, he is en- 
tirely converted to the views of Winston, Batterson, White, Bouck, 
ct hoe genus omne. 

Upon the other hand there are, as we have already intimated, a few 
companies nominally belonging to the Chamber who take little or no 
part in its proceedings; if they ever do take any active part it is cer- 
tainly not the part of making threats, or the part of trying to conceal 
what they are doing from their policy-holders. This is eminently true, 
for example, of the New England Mutual. If the President of this com- 
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pany has taken any part whatever in the proceedings of the Chamber, it 
has been a very different part from that of which the above serves as 
a specimen; nay, we are convinced that Mr. Stevens would not long 
continue to belong to any chamber, cabal, or clique that had no 
better sense than to render itself thus ridiculous. The same may 
be said, we believe, of the officers of the New York Continental. We 
also believe that Mr. Morgan, of the North America, has more sense 
and more manliness than to be found voting in favor of any such ‘ reso- 
lution.” But there is scarcely anything the rest could do that would 
surprise us, excepting Mr. Hyde, Mr. Enders, and Mr. Wetmore, who, 
until they became demoralized by ‘‘evil communications,” were good 
and true men. 

At the date of the above resolution twenty-three companies were 
officially announced as belonging to the Chamber. Of this number we 
had implicit faith only in three; and nothing has occurred since to 
enlarge our faith. It is a curious commentary on the lofty pretentions 
of that body that since they passed their famous ‘‘ resolutions,” two of 
the allied companies have either ceased to exist altogether, or are now 
in the throes of dissolution—we mean the Guardian Mutual and the 
Government Security. We may remark parenthetically that we are sorry 
for the Guardian, which deserved a better fate, since it always meant 
well, and often did well. We wish we could say the same of the Gov- 
ernment Security, but we have never heard a good or creditable act 
ascribed to that concern except by the insurance puffers, who, for 
obvious reasons, praise those most that deserve most censure. At all 
events it was in vain that both joined the Chamber; and we could men- 
tion several other companies that will have a similar story to tell before 
long. 

We have given the Guardian credit for having often meant and done 
well; but it certainly did not do well in its last moments, no matter how 
well it meant, if it be true that the company to whose care it has trans- 
ferred its policy-holders is the so-called Universal Life. This company 
also belongs to the Chamber. If the Chamber were an hospital, as some 
call it—at least, if it were an hospital whose chief acting physicians had 
some knowledge of the healing art—the Universal, like the Globe, etc.,. 
ought to be commended for entering its wards. But as the case stands, 
we can only say, alas! for the policy-holders of the Guardian! 

So far as we have learned, the Manhattan Life, the Phoenix Mutual, 
and the Mutual Benefit persistently decline to have any connection with 
the Chamber. We are assured that none of them have any faith in the 
wonderful virtues which that concern is said to possess, and which it is 
claimed will continue to increase in geometrical proportion as it waxes 
old. The truth is that the officers of these three companies know too 
much about the chief actors in the Chamber; and we learn that they are 

as fully convinced as ourselves that if the officers of the New England 
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Mutual, the New York Continental, and the North America, knew the 
same party, and their real motive in getting up the Chamber, they 
would not continue members for one week. In short, we are in- 
formed on good authority that when the President of the New England 
Mutual returns from the South, where he is on a tour of visitation among 
his agencies, he will either politely resign his position in the Cham- 
ber, or without any formal resignation, persist in keeping aloof from 
that wise, upright, and doughty conclave. Be this as it may, our 
readers see that we are not much frightened by the threat we have 
quoted, but give our opinions just as freely as ever. Nor shall we cease 
to do so as long as we are able to use our pen, let the patronage go as it 
may. Thanks to the most intelligent classes of the American people, we 
are not now, and never have been, dependent on any clique or cabal, 
and trust we never shall be. Not that we would say one depreciatory 
word of the great underwriters of America who are worthy of the name, 
or deny that there are amongst them gentlemen of intelligence and 
honor who would have adorned any calling or profession. 

We have been in no hurry to refer to the termination of the war be- 
tween Winston and his former henchman. How disgraceful that war was 
is notorious. But this we looked upon, it will be remembered, as just 
what was to have been expected from both the combatants. It may be 
remembered, also, that we predicted more than once that Winston and 
English would one day prove their worthiness to be compared to the 
strolling tinkers of Europe, who to-day batter and abuse each other, and 
to-morrow are as intimate as pickpockets! It was, therefore, no 
surprise to us that the journal which for a whole year or more was 
devoted almost exclusively to abuse of Winston, charging him with nearly 
all sorts of crimes, the same as it had been devoted for several years pre- 
viously to the most fulsome praigSe and adulation of the same personage— 
ascribing to him all the virtues of the saints—it was, we say, no surprise 
to find that all of a sudden Winston and English were again friends, at 
least as much friends as such persons can ever be to each other. Win- 
ston had not taken into account, when he fell out with his retainer 
to what extent he had revealed his secrets to the latter without at all 
meaning to do so. Now the main question is, How much did English 
get for saying no more about the dirty work ? 

The Baltimore Underwriter, always one of the best informed and 
most independent of the insurance journals, has the following comments 
on this precious matter. Referring to the sudden termination of the 

var of dirt-throwing, the Underwriter proceeds: 

‘It has provoked criticisms and conclusions which are anything but compli- 
mentary to the parties concerned in the compromise. For it is very evident that 
nothing but compromise could have stopped the cannonading of the Ludlow street 
martyr. How or by whom this silence was purchased, or what price was paid, we 
presume will always be as much of a mystery as the song which the syrens sang, 
The impression appears to be that the Chamber of Life Insurance was the high 
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contracting party which furnished the ‘hush money.’ Whether such inference be 
correct or not, it is very certain, in view of this disgraceful affair, that the reputa- 
ble journals owe it to their own self-respect to inquire more closely into the 
character of the company they are keeping, and to ascertain whethcr, after all, the 
best method of earning and deserving the patronage of the companies is by a 
system of sweeping and wholesale blackmailing.” 


Another Baltimore paper (The Enquirer) has undertaken to “ vindi- 
cate” Winston, and in doing so it throws out some hints in regard to 
other parties, but pretends to regard these hints as preposterous! 
Alluding to the report that it was the Equitable or the Chamber of 
Life Insurance that furnished the hush money, the Enquirer asks: 

‘** Why shouli either pay $35,000 to English? Mr. Winston might have compro- 
mised the slander and imprisonment suits and paid the award of arbitration, zwith- 
out loss of personal character and without suspicion of official corruption. But why 
the Equitable or the Chamber of Life Insurance should be so pliant as to pay 
$35,000 for Mr. Winston’s benefit, is ‘one of those things no fellow can find out.’ 
And while the ‘ David and Jonathan’ relation of the Equitable and Mutual has 
excited much comment and provoked some criticism, yet to suppose Mr. Hyde so 
effectually beaten in the late quarrel as to be ready to pay $35,000 for future peace, 
is preposterous.” 


It is a good joke to speak of Mr. Winston’s doing anything ‘‘ with- 
out loss of personal character,” and as for ‘‘ suspicion of official cor- 
ruption,” that, of course, is out of the question! But that he should 
make a cat’s paw of our friend Hyde is too bad. However, let us quote 
another orthodox authority. It affords us pleasure to give the ‘‘ Monitor ” 


credit for great improvement in the matter of independence. Indeed, 
since it came into the hands of its present editor, that journal has done 
much to elevate the character of the insurance press. Referring to the 
famous, or rather infamous, compromise, the ‘‘ Monitor” says: 

‘* We interviewed Mr. Hyde and Mr. Heald, and called four times to see Mr. 
Beers. The latter gentleman was out of town, and all we could get from the others 
was, ‘Shhh, don’t say anything ; keep perfectly quiet. If you are a friend to life 
insurance, don’t say a word about it. It is all right—shhh now. I tell you it is 
all right, and perfectly honorable to both parties ; but you mustn’t say anything.” 


Alas, poor Hyde! Has it, indeed, come to this? As for Beers, 
if we heard anything better of him than that he skulked we confess we 
should rather be surprised. What of Mr. Wetmore of the Security Life ? 
Has nobody interviewed him in regard to the matter? But it seems 
that $2,500 he gave George W. Miller to make things go smoothly at 
Albany was enough for him for some years tocome. Up tothe time that 
amount was withdrawn from its ‘‘ assets” the Security seemed a very 
secure concern, but we regret to add that, so far as we can judge, it has 
never been the same since, and, what is worse, we fear it is not likely 
to improve much in the future. Wedo not hesitate, therefore, to acquit 
Mr. Wetmore and the Security Life of all complicity in the hush money 
affair which has had the happy effect of again reconciling to each other 
two such distinguished and worthy persons. To this we need only add 
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that, if there were any so credulous as to believe Winston innocent of 
the charges made against him, their eyes must, we think, be opened 
by this time. What will the policy-holders of the Mutual Life say 
now ? What will the public say? Is it strange that the prestige of 
Life Insurance is gone ? 

In the meantime there must be something fearfully rotten in Brook- 
lyn, if not in Denmark, for we have counted in the ‘‘ Insurance Times” for 
February no fewer than seven different puffs of the Brooklyn Life, and 
puff No. 1 fills the first page of that veracious journal, making three 
full columns. The others are scattered about from page 106 to page 
149, inclusive. This is exactly the manner in which the same journal 
used to bedaub Winston for years. Bouck may well be proud, but, we 
think, the policy-holders of the Brooklyn Life may well indulge a very 
different feeling, and ask Bouck what is all this white-washing for ? 

We are here remindedof the National Life of New York. At 
the time this company retired from the field it owed us $100 for its 
last advertisement. We have never asked this, further than to 
send in our bill, as usual, before hearing of the retirement. Nor did we 
intend ever asking it on learning that the company was in the hands of 
a receiver. But we soon found it was not necessary for us to do so. 
The receiver wrote to inquire what proportion of our claim would sat- 
isfy us. We replied that any proportion he deemed fair, under the 
circumstances, would be entirely satisfactory to us ; and the result was 
that we received every penny due us. We cannot but regard this as an 
interesting instance of ‘‘the ruling passion strong in death;” for the 
New York National was always scrupulously faithful to its engagements. 
We do not know by whom was Mr. Eli Thayer appointed receiver. We 
have never spoken to that gentleman; to our knowledge we have never 
seen him; but that he has acted in strict accordance with the honorable 
principles by which the managers of that company were always actuated 
is a fact to which we can bear emphatic testimony.’ The company to 
which the interests of the policy-holders of the National have been 
entrusted by its officers is the American Life, of New Haven; and the 
New York branch of the latter has been placed in the hands of the sec- 
retary of the former, Mr. J. A. Mortimore, a gentleman in every way 
qualified for the position, and in whose integrity and fidelity the policy- 
holders of both companies may place implicit confidence. 

But it is time that we illustrate more particularly our views in compar- 
ing true life underwriters to true physicians. To begin at home, we can 
tind no better specimen than the Manhattan Life. Referring to its annual 
dividends, and other substantial advantages offered to policy-holders, 
the Manhattan mentions facts, as follows, of which any company might 
well be proud: 


‘“* The first cgnsideration in this Company has been to secure the certainty of the 
payment of the sum assured at death, and next to reduce the cost as much as pos- 
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sible. ‘That these considerations have been successfully accomplished is shown in 
the facts that this Company has now been for over twent7 years in successful ex- 
istence, having, on claims by death, paid mainly to Widows and Orphans, over 
$4,00°,000, and in Dividends, $3,000,000, and now has an accumulation of over 
$7,600,010, and a surplus of over 21,500,000, over and above liabilities. The Di- 
rectors call attention particularly to these facts regarding this Company, as owing 
to the winding up of some weak companies, some distrust has arisen in the minds 
of those who have had, heretofore, entire confidence in the security offered by Life 
Insurance to families.” 

Unfavorable as the past year was it enabled the Manhattan to present 
a handsome record, Its income for 1873 is summed up thus : 


“For Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c................... ...-$1,596,318 27 
er Se innack cia Gkcwsebetlbaesentabeenseekwaeekecins 531,752 78 
For interest, &c., accrued............. pRdbbeteNedsegnsrnes 265,101 10 





$2,393,172 06.” 
Its disbursements have been large, but of the right, encouraging 
kind. They include no ‘thush money,” no drafts from a bribery 
fund. The followingfitems speak for themselves: 


“Paid for Claims by death on Policies and payment 


OE Skt tt0s0endsekseensnex secs ecce--+- $679,187 16 
Paid for Dividends, Return Premiums, Purchased 

Policies, and Interest on Dividend...... eee. 494,072 19 
Total Amount returned to Policy-holders .... ...$1,173,259 35 
Paid for Expenses, Salaries, Taxes, Revenue Stamps, 

Medical Examiners’ Fees and Commissions ..... 313,677 93 








$1,486,937 28.” 


The reader will observe the amount returned to policy-holders, and 
then bear in mind that the Company’s gross assets exceed nine millions 
($9, 009,462.33), while its undivided surplus is more than a million and 
a half ($1,666,626.95). This shows a much bettter condition of things 
than that of those bribing, compromising, quibbling, flashy companies 
that boast of having assets more than twice as large, but the real value 
of whose boasting is now pretty well understood by the public. 

We have more than once compared the Phenix Mutual, of Hartford, 
with the Manhattan, and we are glad to say that the comparison holds good 
still. It is a fact worthy of remark that the former is the only Hartford 
life company whose prestige has not been lowered in some way or other 
within the last four or five years; to speak more unequivocally, it is the 
only Hartford company whose reputation has not suffered. Next to the 
Phoenix the Charter Oak held out best in this respect. Indeed, while 
the latter was managed by Mr. Walkley, there was no more honorable 
company; nor was there any safer company. But for some two or three 
years past it has been managed, or rather mismanaged by Mr. White, 
its present vice-president, and the results of his modus operandi are pre- 


senting themselves in various forms more or less ugly. The following 
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account of one of its suits, which we extract from the Insurance Specta- 
tor for March, will serve as a specimen: 

“On the 6th of May, 1853, a policy of $5,000 was issued by the Charter Oak Life 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, on the life of J. W. Smith, for the benefit of his 
wife. The premium was $104 per annum. The premiums were regularly paid up 
to the 6th of May, 1861, and the premium due on that day was tendereé and re- 
fused, and the company /as since refused to receive the annual preminms and has 
declared the policy void. The answer of the company alleges a breach of the con- 
ditions of the policy, in that Smith voluntarily entered the Confederate service 
without the consent of the Company, and that he has become so intemperate as to 
impair his health ; there is also a plea of the statute of limitations. 

** The case was tried before a jury in special term, and it was proved that the 
premiums were promptly paid to May 6, 181, and on that day the amount was 
tendered by a brother of Smith to the agent of the Company at Lynchburg, Va.; 
that the agent hesitated about receiving tlhe money, because the civil war existed, 
and he was cut off from communication with the Company; that he received it, 
however, conditionally, but returned it on the 14th of March, 1872, the agent st«t- 
ing that he had been unable to communicate with the company. Smith testified 
that he volunteered in the Confederate service in November, 1861, and served until 
1863. It was proved that Smith was in good health, and not addicted to intem- 
peraunce. 

Those whose lives are insured are accused, by certain companies, of 
intemperance and, if possible, still worse vices, after their death, on the 
same principle that editors who criticise are accused of malice, 
spite, ete. This is the sort of insurance which Southerners designate 
‘‘iron clad,’’—a species of the article in which it will be remembered 
the New York Life seemed for some time to enjoy a monopoly. But 
the thing has failed this time in the case of the Charter Oak, for both 
judge and jury were of opinion that the company should be made 
pay. Weare told that ‘large oaks from little acorns spring,” but if 
ever an oak, large or small, dwindled back to the acorn state, such a 
phenomenon may be witnessed in Hartford before many years, under 
the wise auspices of Mr. 8. H. White. Like many others of about the 
same calibre, Mr. White used to do very well while he was secretary, 
his most important duties then consisting in writing puffs of the 
Charter Oak, in questionable English, for the country newspapers. 
But promoted to the rank and pay of vice-president, as a reward for his 
skill in that sort of thing, and allowed to take Mr. Walkley’s place in 
the management of the company, he is determined to make his mark, 
and he has already succeeded in making several—such as that noted 
above! 

But to return to the Hartford Phoenix Mutual. As one true phy- 
sician is better than a score of quacks in accordance with the proposition 
we have laid down at the beginning of this article, so is the Phoenix, 
without any exaggeration, better than a score of those companies which, 
in nine cases out of ten, have some reason or other to refuse payment until 
compelled to pay. Instead of any ‘‘iron clad” record like the above, 
the Pheenix show net, only three companies in America did more busi- 
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ness than it in 1873. A comparison of its own business for the two 
past years exhibits the following results: 


: Dividends paid Losses , 
Income. Policy-holders. by Death. Net Assets. 
ee $3,413,752 45 $943,441 71 $831,116 32 $8,209,3 '5 07 
i SA 3,521,240 57 1,070,455 43 932,534 75 9,074,861 34 


None need be reminded of what 1873 was in a business point of view, 
and no business suffered more than that of insurance. Yet the Phoenix 
Mutual, instead of falling behind, increased its income, increased its 
dividends, and increased its assets, after paying nearly a million to 
widows and orphans. Add to this the fact that it commenced 1874 
with a surplus, free of all liabilities, of $875,000, and it will be admitted 
that it is no mere figure of speech to regard the Phoenix as a true 
physician. It may be that the Charter Oak, the tna, the Connecticut 
Mutual, and the Traveller’s have more money than the Pheenix; but if 
they have—which may safely be doubted—it is certain that they do not 
possess, between them, one tenth of the honesty, judgment, and sound 
common sense of that energetic, solid institution. 

Many regard it as not a little strange, that, while Boston can justly 
boast of excellent institutions in every other department in which suc- 
cess depends chiefly on intelligence and intellectual effort, it has only 
one Insurance Company worthy of the name. It is needless to say that 
this one is the New England Mutual; but it is really worth a dozen for 
the good it accomplishes. Our readers are aware that we do not belong to 
the class of ** foreigners” who would disparage Boston or Massachusceits. 
None belonging to that city or state appreciate more fully the truly 
excellent characteristics of its people. Far from denying that New 
Englanders in general have many sterling qualities, we have always 
taken pleasure in bearing testimony to those qualities. Nor have we 
entertained this feeling without good reason—it is the result of the 
observation and experience of many years—observation and experience 
illustrated by extensive personal intercourse. In a word, none think 
more highly than we of the intelligence, talent, energy, industry and 
general probity of New Englanders ; and for more than a dozen years 
we have regarded the New England Mutual Life as worthy, in every 
respect, to represent such a people. It is with sincere pleasure, there- 
fore, that we find in the Thirticti Auuual Leport of that Company ample 
evidences of its coniinued prosperity, in spite of panics and ‘* hard 
times.” The following extract explains itself; we quote it because we 
think that no true friend of the cause of the widow and orphan can be 
indifferent to the success of a Company like the New England Mutual : 

‘* The receipts for the year have been, from all sources, $3,288,(89.54, and the 
payments, which inclu e death claims, matured endowments, returned premiums 
on cancelled and surrendered policies, interest paid for advance on investments over 
the par value, and taxes and expenses of every kind, have amounted to £1,560,( 82.11. 
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Deduct the death claims due within thirty days, $115,777, and the actual gain for 
the year is $1,719,007. 43. 

_ “The Assets on the 31st of December, 1873, after providing for every outstand- 
tng obligation, were $12,229,360.77. The present value of the Company’s future 
liabilities upon 21,854 policies, on which the amount insured is about $65,000,(.00, 
has been carefully computed by our Actuary, Mr. Walter C. Wright, and the sum of 
$21, 647,860.77 set aside as the actual capital with which to commence the year 1874. 
The market value of the securities is $289,343.01 more than the amount at which 
they stand upon the books of the Company. This excess of value, equal to about 
one-half of the declared surplus for the year operates favorably upon the reserved 
unds.” 

This, be it remembered, is the official statement of men whose integ- 
rity has never been questioned—men prone to no exaggeration —men who 
periodically instruct their agents to do no business rather than make 
any representation to those desiring to insure their lives which is not in 
every particular strictly true. 

It seems that some have regarded us as actuated by local prejudices 
in our criticisms of Philadelphia companies, but we cau claim, without 
vainglory, that we rarely, if ever, make any criticisms the truth and 
justice of which are not fully vindicated by time. We could point out 
several recent examples of this, but we do not envy those who triumph 
over the dead, or the dying. We greatly prefer to disprove the impu- 
tation alluded to by showing that there are Philadelphia companies 
which deserve to be ranked among the most faithful and most solid. 
This is eminently true, for example, of the American Life of that city. 
Most cheerfully do we admit that there is no company in whose policy 
we should have more confidence; and in accordance with this feeling we 
cheerfully place on record its receipts for 1873, as we find them in its 
last annual statement: 

“‘Premiums received during the year...............0+.eeeeees $1,175,737 38 

Interest reccived from Investments and Rents............... 254,623 56 

"$1,430,360 95.” 

We see from the same official document that the surplus premi- 
ums returned by the American, in 1873, to the insured, amount, includ- 
ing dividends, to $306,743.72; we see also that its assets approximate 
pretty closely to four and a half millions ($4,450,266.75). | In short, as 
long as the American continues to be managed by Mr. Geo. W. Hill we 
shall have no apprehension cither of its solidity or its integrity. 

The second Philadelphia company which may justly claim to be 
ranked among the faithful few that we compare with the true physicians 
is the Provident Life and Trust. This is similar in its plan and objects 
to the ‘Friends’ Provident Institution” of England, one of the very 
small number of English companies whose escutcheons have never been 
sullied by a faithless or dishonorable act. We certainly see no reason 
why the Friends of Pennsylvania should not prove as faithful, energetic 
and successful as their English brethren—especially the class of Friends 
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whose good name and fame are associated with the Provident Life and 
Trust, and there are no better men in the Quaker City than its principal 
officers. From its Ninth Annual Report we extract the following agree- 
able evidence of progress during the panic year: 


‘Tt will be seen, by the statements herewith, that an unusual growth in the 
number and amount of policies issued has marked our business for the past year 
Policies for the sum of $4,582,726 have been written, making an increase of more 
than fifty per cet. over the business of any previous year. As the temper of the 
times has been adverse for several months past, and the year throughout has been 
far from prosperous with the general community, we are justified In believing that 
such results are an omen of yet larger figures in the near future.” 


Mr. Samuel R. Shipley, the worthy President of the Provident Life 
and Trust, enters into particulars as follows: 


**The Life Insurance fund now invested is $1,504,908.62, which, together with 
the cash on hand belonging to the Insurance Fund, makes a total of $1,534,785 .34: 
a sum considerably in excess of the reserve necessary to protect our risks as they 
fallin. The capital of $590,009, which is safely invested, apart from the Liie In- 
surance Fund named above, affords an additional guarantee that the pledges of the 
Company will be faithfully met. We have also a contingent fund of $121,426.88, 
belonging to the stockholders’ account, to protect the capital from any possible 
oss; and in view of the demands of the future, we have procured from the Legis- 
lature of the State of Pennsylvania authority to increase the capital to $2,':0i ,000 
whenever the interests of the Company shall seem to demand it.” 


Now, we think that in presenting these facts to our readers, and ad- 


mitting, without hesitancy, our confidence in their truthfulness, we fully 
exculpate ourselves from the charge of local prejudice in regard to the 
good city of Philadelphia. Nay, we really take pleasure in show- 
ing that while certain New York, Boston and Hartford Companies are 
degenerating, falling into consumption, or ceasing to exist altogether, 


Philadelphia companies are acquiring renewed energy and vigor. In 
other words, we think the public has an interest in knowing that while 
the presidents and vice-presidents of certain New York, Boston and 
Hartford companies seem to be losing whatever modicum of common 
sense and decency they had in the past, those of at least two Philadel- 
phia companies are becoming more. comprehensive in their views, more 
cosmopolitan in their feelings, and, what is better than all, more and 
more intent on regarding honesty is the best policy. 

But it must not be supposed that we would overlook the merits of 
companies like the Mutual Benefit of Newark, and the Continental, 
United States, and North America, of New York; each of which, we 
are glad to see, continues to exhibit, without ostentation, unmistakable 
evidences of prosperity and success. We observe that the Newark 
Company received for premiums and annuities during 1873, nearly five 
millions and a half ($5,402,158.53), and nearly two millions ($1,769,- 
251.91) for interest. To these pleasant facts and figures it is sufficient 
to add that the company proves the possession of real assets to the 
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amount of over twenty-eight and a half millions. As long as this com- 
pany is managed by so able and faithful an officer as Mr. Grover, its 
policy-holders need not fear but their interests are in safe hands. 

The new vigor infused into the good old United States Life by Mr. 
DeWitt is still productive of its appropriate fruits. Its receipts in pre- 
miums and interest, during 1873, amounted to nearly five millions and 
a half ($5,351,729.28). Its assets, at the beginning of the present year, 
according to the official statement before us, were over four millions 
($4, 219,813.68), while its surplus, as regards policy-holders, was over 
six hundred thousand ($632,443.46). As there was no more successful 
agent than Mr. DeWitt while he represented the interests of the Phoenix 
Mutual, so there is no president more successful, all things considered, 
than the sagacious, shrewd, officer who guides the destinies of the 
United States Life. The New York North America’s system of regis- 
tration of policies continues to prove an attractive feature; nor do we 
know any one who has not found that attraction genuine and substan- 
tial. As for the New York Continental, it is almost superfluous to say 
that it does not lag ; that it is as prosperous as ever a few of its official 
figures will show. Its income in 1873 is indicated as follows: 
PRIN TN get ca inlehins sto ecb paames Manbewomsee $2,548,735 32 

Interest and Rents received and accrued..........-..-ceeeeeeeeees 383,865 93” 

Its assets, according to the official ‘‘ statement” before us are over six 
and a half millions ($6,539,325.62); its surplus as to policy-holders 
amounting to $671,641.62. 

We had intended to condole somewhat, in this article, with the 
policy-holders of several companies which are said to be in a moribund 
condition; but we find we must beg them to wait for our next number, 
We confess that we procrastinate thus all the more readily when we 
bear in mind the startling fact that, not fewer than 57 life companies 
have ceased to exist since 1865. Being unwilling to add to this great 
mortality until the patients have had sufficient time to secure proper 
treatment, we prefer to conclude our remarks on life companies in cheer- 
ful and encouraging rather than in Jugubrious language. 

Nor can we do this more conscientiously, or more justly, than by con- 
gratulating the policy holders of the good old Knickerbocker on the 
election of Mr. John A. Nichols to its presidency. This gentleman has 
been connected with the Company in one position or another for nearly 
twenty years; and in every position he has distinguished himself by his 
ability and success. As general agent for the South-eastern Knickerbocker 
territory—which includes Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia—he very considerably increased the wealth 
and strength of the compauy. In consideration of the important services 
thus rendered the directors elected him second vice-president a little 
more than a year ago. Six months later he was elected first vice-presi- 
dent; and finally, he was made presiding officer, some two weeks since. 
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This shows that the present directors of the Knickerbocker are men of 
discernment and understanding; for they really could not have served 
the policy holders better, or contributed more to the stability of the 
company than by making this appointment. 

We trust we need hardly say that we would not speak in these terms 
of any functionary or person without being fully informed as to his char- 
acter. But it is our privilege to have known Mr. Nichols intimately for 
more than a dozen years; and we really have known no one who com- 
bines, in a higher degree, the most essential qualities and qualifications of 
a life underwriter. During the presidincy of Mr. Erastus Lyman the 
company had the advantage of having at its head a gentleman of 
polished and agreeable manners, as well as an accomplished, energetic 
underwriter. We were, therefore, sorry for his retirement; but since 
he has retired we know no one who could have filled his place more 
efficiently, more gracefully, or more for the benefit of the policy 
holders, than Mr. Nichols. It is almost superfluous to add to these re- 
marks that our faith in the Knickerbocker is much increased. Its new 
President will know how to make the best use, for the benefit of the 
widow and the orphan, of its (more than) seven millions of assets 
($7,064, 137.67), and its (upward of) one million ($1, 177,242.73) surplus. 

But both our space and time are exhausted. Our glance at the life 
insurance world has been rapid, yet we think we have shown that, not- 
withstanding the discredit brought upon the cause by certain classes of 


underwriters described, more or less plainly, in the preceding pages, 
there is really no good reason why the public should not be as anxious 
us ever to avail themselves of the undeniable advantages of life in- 
surance. 


Since the great fires of Chicago and Boston have occurred we have 
abstained, for obvious reasons, from making any criticisms on fire com- 
panies. But there has been time enough now for resurrection and recu- 
peration. Accordingly we intend to resume our strictures on malefac- 
tors in the Fire Department; and we have good reason to believe that 
that interesting class have rather increased than diminished in number 
since the great calamities alluded to. Our readers may remember 
whether we spoke at random on fire insurance while we continued to 
discuss that subject. In proof of this, may we refer to our predic- 
tions in regard to the International Fire, the Security Fire, and several 
other similar concerns long before they ceased to exist. 
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old mill near Newport, R. L., described, 
85—runic inscriptions, ib.—Dighton 
writing rock, //.—of doubtfnl authenticity, 
ib.—Longfellow’s “ skeleton in armor,”’ 
97. 


English Drama, dawn of. article on, 97-120— 
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significance of Shakespeare’s position, 97— 
German appreciation of him, 98—drama- 
tists, Greek and Roman, 99—extent of 
Shakespeare’s knowledge, ib.—origin of 
his plots, 10°9—contemporary estimate, 
101—** return of 


Parnassus,’ ib.—John 
Webster’s opinion of him, 102—Green’s 
opinion, diary, 104— 
104-120—John Lyly, 
105, et seq.—passage quoted. 108—Georg 
P-el, 109—Robert Green, 119—quotation, 
111—Thomas Nash, ib.—Thomis Kyd, 
112—-Kit Marlowe, 113, ef seq.—Taine’s 
estimate, 


103—Hens!owe’s 
minor dramatists, 


ib.—quotations, 115 et seq.— 
critique of Sir Philip Sidney, 119—indica- 
tions, ib. 

Exposition of Constitution, reviewed, 377-8. 

Glacial (the) period, article on, 307 et seg.— 
natural philosophers, 207—terrestilal cli- 
mate, 305—interior neat, i) —solar heat, 
dr ft, ib,—fossil trees, 310—astronomical 
conditions, 311—equatorial regions, 312. 

Glaciers, and their phenomena, article on, 
35-60--primeval oceans of much higher 
temperature than present—35 waters of 
ocean producing changes in configuration 
of the earth, 1b.—proportionate influence 
of rivers, rains, and snows, i).—varying 
height of snow line, 36—appearance of 
glaciers, ib.—description of, 37. 
glaciers, ib.—moraines, 38—extent of gla- 
ciers in Norway, South America, Green- 
land, 39 —icebergs, 40—glaciers in United 


Swiss 


States, 41-45—laws of glacier motion, t/.— 
experiments of M. Agassiz, 46—of Prot 
Forbes and Tyudall, 46 ef seq.—cause of 
glacier motion, 47—theories, ib. ¢f seq.— 
sliding theory. 48—theory of Bordier, ib.— 
influence of solar Leat, 49—motion molecu- 
lar, i/.—thickness of glaciers, 50—physi-- 
cal properties of ice, 51—intluence of gla- 
ciers, 52—glaciers in Suuth America and 
Great Britain, 53.—European glaciers, ih. 
and 54—Lyell on transporting power of 
glaciers, 55—dri/t, 56—drift phenomena of 
South America, 57—cause of glaciers, 57 et 
seq.—extinct glaciers of New England, 59— 
glaciers in Sierras of California and Vir- 
ginia, 60. 

Gorton, Dr. D. A., his Mental Hygiene, re- 
v.ewed, 189-191. ' 

Hamilton, Alexander, article on, 120--158- 
eloquent appeal of Governeur Morris in 
funeral 120—H. died the 
last active Federal leader, ib. 
—Federal party broken up after war of 
1814, i/.—Hamilton’s renown 


oration, 


indepen- 
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dent of party, the leading events of his 
early life, 122—is elected te Congress in 
1782, 123—1786 chosen member of 
Assembly, 125—Noah Webster proposes 
anew system of government, 126—Charles 
Pinckney’s plan of federal constitution, 
127—Hamilton’s plan presented, 127--120 
—Distinctive teatures of the “ Virginia 
plan,’’ 130—Madison's ideas, ib.—sugges- 
tions of Pinckney, Wilson and Dr. Frank- 
lin, 131--132—his conviction of necessity 
of strong government, 133—a com- 
mittee of revision and arrangement 
appoiuted, ib.—the rhetorical excellence 
due to Gov. Morris, 157—in view of the 
critical juncture Dr. Franklin suggests 
prayer, 138—stable government a slow 
outgrowth ot national characteristics, 
140—* nations grow, are not made,”’ 
ib.—development of Englis. constitution, 
tb.—Am. government likely to change, 
141—influence of Hamilton important, ib. 
—the work of the convention assailed, ib. 
—history of the Federalist, 176 —impos- 
sible to distinguish his contribution from 
Madison’s, ib.—concurrent influence of 
prominent men, 148—1{ederal action of 
New York mainly due to Hamilton, 144— 
character, appointments and cabinet, 145— 
wisdom of his selection, causes of na- 
tional weakness at home and abroad, 146— 
Washington’s term of office a critical term, 
ib.—national regeneration needed, ib.— 
state rights versus centralization, 147— 
general gioom and distrust, ib.—agricul- 
ture discouraged, 148—financial estimates 
of debt, and expenses, ib.—H. favors the 
assumption of the state debts, ib —the 
debt fundeJ, 149—H.’s financial theo 
ib.—their wisdom, 150—Washing. 
ion’s estimate of H’s. sagacity, ib.—H. 
opposed to Madison.ib.—retires from trea- 
sury 1796, ib.—complications with France, 
ib,—creation .f an army 1798, i/.—Hamil- 
ton in command, 15l1—resumes his pro- 
fession in N. Y., 
vi adicated, 


ries, 


152—is censured, and 
ib —duel with Burr, ib. 
—contrasted and compared with Pitt, 
Clay, Webster and- Calhoun, 153—his 
style of composition, career 
as soldier, jurist, publicist and 
statesman, ib.—accused of being a mon- 
archist, ib.—Jeffersou’s attacks, ib.— 
Hamilton’s :dmiration of the British con- 
stitution not exceptional or blameworthy, 
155—his willingness to give republican- 
ism a fair trial, 156—our debt to H. ib.— 


itb.—his 
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his ideas of a strong government, ib.— 
the question discussed, 157—his opinions 
on consfitutional questicn the basis of 
of modern judicial decisions, 
assured, 158. 

Icelandic Poetry, article on, 61--75—contrasts 
aud sima-ities of intellectual life, 61— 
example, 62—six branches of Germanic 
language, ib.—recent lectures in London, 
ib.—did the Romans know Iceland? 63— 
Iceland discovered by Norwegians, ib.— 
its history and nature, 64—growth of Ice- 
landic poetry, ib.—its peculiar revela- 
tions, 65—its loss by conversion to Chris- 
tiavity, ib.—peaceful advent of Christiani- 
ty, 66—voyages, ib.—development of Ice- 
landic literatare,67—the younger and elder 
Edda, ib,—quotations, 68—comparison of 
Northern gods with Greek deities, 69— 
quotations, 70 et seq.—foreign use of 
Saga fables, 71—Tennyson, 72—the Ed- 
da’s saga of Sigurd, 73—Havamal, ib.—the 
Edda epical, 74—conclusion of Tegnir’s 
Saga, 75. 


tb.—his 


Institutes, Academies, etc., article on, 3307¢/ 
seq.—American liberality to education, 330 
—our free schools, ib.—pretended educa 
tors, ib.—laws against such in European 
countries. ib.—criticism, 331—experiences 
of critics, 332 et seq.—different classes of 
institutions, 333—annual christening, 334 
Nyack salt water, ‘b.—pabulum at Rock- 
land Lake, 335--Riverview Academy, 337 
et seq.—-success and its evidences, ib.—mili- 
tary schools and their reverend principals. 
339—Jackson Institute, 340 ef seq.—Mount 
Pleasant Academy, 342 et seq.—rec tatious 
at, 344—Peekskill Military Academy, 345 et 
seq—comedy of errors, ib.—curiosities, 347 
—Poughkeepsie Female Acadeny, 347 et seq 
recitations at, 1b.- -Brooks Seminary, 3i9— 
Tarrytown and Nyack, 350—Irving Insti- 
tute, 351—curiosities ib.—Cottage Hill, ib. 
—Fort Edward Institute, 352, et seq.—reci- 
tations and general character, ib.—Claver- 
ack College, 358 et seq. 








Lessons, Easy, in Natural Science, reviewed 
and criticised, 382-5. 

Memoirs of Many Men, etc., reviewed, 385-7. 

Milland Agassiz, article on, 234-252—com- 
parisons and characteristics, ib. 

Peterson, Henry, his Fair Mount criticised, 
181-82. 

Phillips, Waldorf H., his World to Blame, 
reviewed, 197-98. 

Phineas Redux,reviewed and criticised,388-9. 

Public Health, Responsibllity ot Govern- 
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ment for, article on 1-35—science and 
progress, 1—dirt and disease, 2—health 
and longevity, ib—simple diseases com- 
plicated by a noxious atmosphere, 4—re- 
cent statistics of zymotic diseases, 6—tes- 
timony of Dr.Comb, ib.—Pagan method of 
dealing with weakly infants, 1b.—cost of 
preventible diseases, 7—shall the State 
undertake the public health ? 8—limit of 
individual rights, 9—health of duty, 10— 
contiguity of graveyards, 12—old pumps 
and cisterns, 14—table of deaths from ty- 
phoid fever in Boston, 15—diminished 
deaths due to supply of pure water, ib. 
— importance of pure air, 16 et seq.— 
value of sanitary labors, but more dis- 
cretionary power needed, 19—influence of 
dwellings upon their inhabitants, 20— 
legislation necessary to prevent over- 
crowded tenements, 21—large percentage 
of mortality ib.—statistical society and 
reports of health commissions, 22—table, 
ib.—fearful mortality among operative 
children, ib.—sanitary condition of Liv- 
erpool, 24—death-rate in 1842 one in fif- 
teen, 25—what sewage does for cities, 
drainage does for the country, 27—mala- 





rious frog ponds, ib—malarial fever the 
universal scourge, 28—Richard Talbot, the 
quack, 29—the question of health discus- 
sed from a pecuniary standpoint, 30—table 
of mortality first calculated in the interest 
of life assurance, ib.—good results of 
sanitary efforts, ib—duration of life 20 per 
cent. greater in England and Wales than 
twenty years ago, 31—need of increased 
vigilance, 32—the task by no means hope- 
less, ib.—** Providence” not responsible 
for disease, 34. 

Sargent, Epes, his School Manual of Ety- 
mology, reviewed, 182-84. 

Self-Culture, on, reviewed, 378-80. 

Strauss and his pantheistic system, article 
on, 274-307—system of Hegel, 27!—period 
of transition, 275—first work of Strauss, 
276—fundamental proposition, 277—mat- 
ter and mind, 278—fatalism, 279—bio- 
graphical sketch, 280 et seq.—coherent 
universe, 283—tradition and hypothesis, 
284, et seg.—system of criticism, 286. 

Structure of Animal Life, reviewed, 375-7. 

Washington, salient characteristics of, article 
on, 360-372. 
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FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


“It is at once the most learned, most brilliant, and most attractive of all their (the 
American) periodicals.”"—London Spectator. 





«La clarté, l’ordre, la precision du style ; ce quesles Anglais appellant humour, et par 
fois i’ironie, sont les qualités que distinguent le National Quarterly Review, au-dessus de 
tout autre journal littéraire Américaine.”—Le Pays, Paris. 

*‘Itis a model of good taste and good sense, of sound judgment and pure diction, of 
earnest scholarship and patient research, of critical ability and enlarged liberality. It is 
positive without being dogmatic, and fearless without being unjust. If Dr. Sears had done 
nothing more than to expose the insurance quackery of the day, as he has done, he would 
be entitled to the everlasting gratitude of those who have the same affection for charlatan- 
ism, clap-trap and humbug, that the devil has for holy water. We hope he will live long 
to carry on his crusade against trickery and fraud, and that shabby underwriters may 
writhe under his inflictions till the whole brood becomes extinct.’’—Baltimore Underwriter, 


‘*We have been much interested in witnessing the steady advance of this periodical. 
It combines great learning with vigor of style and fearless utterance.’’—Boston Journal. 

** More than a year ago we ranked it with the best of our own Quarterlies, and it cer- 
tainly has not lagged in ability or vigor.’’--London Daily News. 


**Some particularly fearless and original opinions heretofore expressed in the National 
have established an almost personal feeling of respect and esteem between its readers and 
itself. Of this kidney are the views expressed by the author of the paper in the present 
(December) number on “Our Millionaires and their Influence.’’ The writer puts into words 
what many of us have been feeling for a long time, that the sluicing of money into the 
channels guided by a few capitalists is going to have the gravest effect upon national honor 
and progress.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

«Pour bien apprécier cet écrivain il faut le comparer 4 ces dévanciers dans la litérature 
critique Américaine, et l’on verra quel pas immense qu’il fit faire.’’-—La Presse, Paris. 

“This journal supports creditably the critical ability of New York, and often contains 
papers that would make a sensation if they appeared in some medium of longer traditional 
reputation.’’—New York Daily Times. 

«« Broad, liberal, and learned in its tone and contents, it also fulfills the functions of a 
high order of journalism by piquant criticisms and reviews of current events.’’—Cincinnati 
Chronicle. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


TO 


THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


(~ The following list includes only those whose contributions have 
attracted particular attention : 


Contributors, Titles of Articles. 
ADLER, G. J., A. M.,* New York......... William Von Humbolt as a Comparative Philologist. 
BLIND, KARL., London, England.......... European Nationalities and Races; German View 
of German Unity. 
BRISTOW, Da; TERT Gg St. Bama, Mecces cc cccvcccsesecsccscsccces Yellow Fever, etc. 
CHEEVER, HENRY BR... Bostom, Mass. .... 200 ccccccveccccccecces Modern Italian Literature. 
DANA, ALEX H., New York..........++-sscecee Philosophy of Population ; Popular Illusion. 
DENNNISON, Pror. HENRY, Glasgow, Scotland........... The Works of Charles Dickens 
DOYLE, Hon. Dr. LAWRENCE, New York....... The Canadas: their Position and Destiny. 
GALBRAITH, Rev. H. LE PCER, Dublin, Ireland....................Mexican Antiquities. 
GILES, HENRY, Boston, Mass.. ............-0/ Ancient and Modern Belief in a Future State. 
GREENE, CHARLES G. Jr., Boston, Mass........... The Turco-Greek Question; the Irish. 
Church; the French Crisis. 
HENZEL, Pror. CARL B., Philadelphia..................4++00- «00+ Wills and Will-Making 
HILL, CLEMENT HUGH, Boston, Mass.......... (ise eenene William Pitt and his Times 
HUDSON, JOSEPH DANA, Portland, Maine................+++ Vico’s Philosophy of History. 
KINGSLEY, V. WRIGHT, New York........ The American Bar : Willlam Pinkney, John C. 
Calhoun, Henry Clay. 
LIEBER, Por. JAMES T., Louisville, Ky...........New Theories, etc., in Natural History. 
LLOYD, Pror. MAX G., Boston.......202. seseses The Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
MACKENZIE, Dr. R. SHELTON, Philadelphia......... Lord Palmerston; the Ruling Class 


in England; The Man with the Iron Mask; Irish Law and Lawyers; Sydney Smith and 
his Associates; Illustrated Satirical Literature. 
MILLS, Rev. HENRY, LL. D., London, England. ......The Saracenic Civilization in Spain. 


MORRIS, CHARLES, Philadelphia......... Extinct Races of America—The Mound Builders ; 
Ancient Africa and its Races; Ancient Inhabitants of Europe, and whence they came. 
McLENAHAN, JOHN, New ee A Glance at the Turkish Empire ; Hungary, 
Past and Present; HKerkeley, his Life and Writings; the Union not a League, etc. 
DECC Be Gig Mie Bhie BOR cac ccsccesccceces cossccessescoses Count de Cavour 
MORSE, JOHN T. Jr., Boston ..........The Conspiracy of Catiline ; Graham of Claverhouse 
and the Covenanters; Wallenstein. 
MUNSEN, Rev. WILLIAM T., Portland, Maine...... Education, etc., of Christian Ministry. 
PERE, Daa, Ti, FORE BU Tis. Bivaikc ce vcescéascvese screes Present Aspect of Christianity. 
PAYSON, TEP ERED, Pert, Bite oc ccc ccccsccessscccvccvcccscics Law of Equivalents 








* The academic degrees are given only to those whom the editor happens to know to possess 
such honors. 
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PERHAULT, Pror. EUGENE, Berlin, Prussia.............-----Danish and Swedish Poetry. 
PRENDERGAST, THOMAS D., LL. D., London, England......... Italy, Past and Present. 
PHELPS, ALMIRA LINCOLN, Baltimore, Md., England under the Stuarts; Popular Botany. 


REED, JOS. J., Philadelphia.........-..+++ The Parsees; Successive Conquests and Races of 
Ancient Mexico; Celtic Music; King Arthur and the Round-Table Knights. 


RYAN, Pror. D. J., St. Mary’s College, Kentucky......... Sir Thomas More and his Times ; 
Sacred Poetry of the Middle Ages. 


SEARS, E. I., LL. D....2..0++. Dante; Torquato Tasso; Camoens and his Translators; James 
Fenimore Cooper; The Nineteenth Century; The Modern French Drama; Persian 
Poetry; Modern Criticism ; Ancient Civilization of the Hindoos; French Romances and 
American Morals; The Greek Comic Drama—Aristophanes; The Men and Women ot 
Homer; Influence of Music—The Opera; The Poetical Literature of Spain; Vindica- 
tion of the Celts; Christopher Martin Wieland; Bombastic Literature; Female Educa- 
cation, Good, Bad and Indifferent; The Chinese Language and Literature; The 
Comedies of Moliere; The Works and Influence of Goethe; The Laws and Ethics of 
War; Lucretius on the Nature of Things; The Arts and Sciences among the Ancient 
Egyptians; The Quackery of Insurance Companies; Arabic Language and Literature ; 
Spuriousness and Charlatanism of Phrenology; The Insane and their Treatment, Past, 
and Present; La Place and his Discoveries; The Mexicans and their Revolutions; The 
Brazilian Empire; Klopstock as a Lyric and Epic Poet; our Quack Doctors and their 
Performances; Kepier and his Discoveries; Chemistry—Its History, Progress and 
Utility ; Do the Lower Animals Reason ? Spinoza and his Philosophy ; Commencements 
of Colleges, etc.; Pythagoras and his Philosophy; Leibnitz as a Philosopher and Dis- 
coverer; Our Presidents and Governors compared to Kings and Petty Princes; Italian 
Poetry—Ariosto ; Machiavelli and his Maxims of Government; The Celtic Druids; 
Galileo and his Discoveries; Socrates and his Philosophy; Authenticity of Ossian’s 
Poems; Heine and his Works; Napoleon III.’s Julius Cesar; Newton and his Dis- 
coveries; Alfieri; Robert Boyle and his Influence; The Ancient Pheenicians; Virgil 
and his New Translator; The Jews and their Persecutions; Dante aud his New Trans 
lator; Greek Comedy—Menander; Martin Luther and the Old Church; Epicurus and 
his Philosophy ; The Venetian Republic and its Council of Ten; Nicholas Copernicus ; 
Infernal Divinities, Ancient and Modern; Orangeism in Ireland; Diogenes the Cynic; 
Vindication of Euripides; Erasmus and his Influence; Vassar College and its Degrees; 
Sophocles and his Tragedies; The Central Park under Ringleader Rule; Specimen of a 
Modern Educator for Young Ladies; The ‘‘ Spiteful’’ National Quarterly and Innocent 
Ringleader Rule; Our Quack Doctors and How they Thrive; Mr. Bryant’s Transla- 
tion of Homer; Our Aristocracy as Manufactured from the Raw Material; Why the 
Jesuits are Expelled; The Puffing Element in American Literature; The University of 
Pennsylvania and its New Windows; etc., etc. 

SPRAGUE, A. P., Troy, N. ¥ 


(isd eawanseekeceRiwenseceeeanteuenete The Decline of Poetry. 

STUART, Pror. J. C., Aberdeen, Scotland...... The Sciences among Ancients and Moderns. 

TROWBRIDGE, DAVID, Waterbury, N. Y..............- Comets and their Orbits; Nebular 
Astronomy; Eclipses and their Phenomena. 

i eee The Sorrows of Burns; The Troubadours and their 
Influence; Rabelais and his Times. 

WOODRUFF, Pror. J. B., Nashville, Tenn,........ sscccccscoe. soe The Civilizing Forces. 


WENTWORTH, Rev. E. L., Toronto, Canada...... heewsiiunae . The Works of Miss Evans. 
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SPECIMENS OF ECHOES FROM ARTIOLES ON “‘ UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA AND ITS NEW WINDOWS.” 
———— 
From the Pittsburgh Daily Dispatch, 


“ Dr. EDWARD I. SEARS, editor of the National Quarterly Review, hav- 
ing written a scathing article on the University of Pennsylvania at Phila- 
delphia, complaining that the students were permitted to obtain degrees 
without being at all qualified, Provost STIL_z, of the debated institution, 
replied in still more biting style, and between him and the entire press o1 
Philadelphia, SEARS was pretty thoroughly used up—as was supposed. 
But he comes to the breach again in the current number of the Quarterly, 
now on our desk, and shows that his remarks on the graduates might apply 
also to the Provost, He quotes a private letter of ten lines, written by Mr. 
STILLE, in which three sentences are run into one, two simple words grossly 
misspelled, and four words erroneously capitalized. This is a terrible retribu- 
tion on the Provost. It ts clearly a fresh illustration of the tact that many 
men assuming high places as educators are poorly qualified to discharge the 
functions properly belonging to such places. 

‘* Here is a copy of the letter: 

PHILADELPHIA, May 1, 1867. 
Epwakrp I. Sears, Esq., LL.D.: 

Dear Str—I have your letter of the 28th ult., addressed to ‘‘ the President of Pennsyl- 
vania Uneversity’’ (there is nosuch person), and I beg to say in reply, that while our 
arrangements do not permit the presence of Strangers in our recitation rooms during 
recitation hours We shall be happy to see you or any one else enterested in the Subject at 
the annual public examination of our classes which takes place irom the 15th to the 20th 
of June next— 

Very respectfully 
C. J. Stillé 
Provost 
ae 

“The members of the Standard Law Students’ Association of Alleghany 
should adopt resolutions of condolence with the graduates of this Univer- 
sity. ‘The filters through which they respectively pass at their examina- 
tions appear to be similar in regard to looseness and poor discernment.” 





From the Cineinnati Christian Standard. 

‘¢ We have frequently called attention to the merits of this Review, and 
we take occasion now to repeat that any of our readers wishing an able, 
learned, independent, and thoroughly honest Quarterly, should take the 
National. We say this, not because we always accord with its sentiments, 
for we frequently find ourselves in conflict with its teachings; but because 
the editor is alwavs manly, as nearly impartial as strong minds are apt to 
be, and possessed of such varied learning as to be able to give instruction 
and entertainment on any subject he discusses. Then he has such a re- 
freshing contempt for shams, and unmasks tricksters and blustering pretenders 
with such skill and fuithfulness, that he deserves to be upheld as a public bene- 
factor. Witness his remorseless flaying of the Provost of Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity, in this number.” 
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SPEOIMENS OF ECHOES FROM ARTIOLES ON “ UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA AND ITS NEW WINDOWS.” 


ee! 
From a well-known Scholur and Thinker. 
‘* PHILADELPHIA, April 12, 1873. 
‘DEAR SIR: 

‘In exposing the true character of the so-called University of Pennsyl- 
vania you have earned the thanks of all friends of liberal education. The 
whole institution reeks with fraud, especially the ‘Department of Arts,’ 
which is exceedingly well-named, if by ‘ Arts’ we understand ‘ ways that 
are dark and tricks that are vain.’ The worst feature of the case is, that 
everybody (outside of the University Ring) admits the truth of your stric- 
tures, and yet nobody very much cares! Criticism by anybody living here 
is met by the most venomous opposition ; not by denial of the facts, which 
ure patent, but by furious assaults, malignant slanders, and imputation of 
unworthy motives. No city paper will print even the most moderaie article 
suggesting improvements. 


“The twaddle about the new building, and its windows—(those win- 
dows !)—and the ‘ new era,’ and the ‘ Scientific Department, and ‘ pride in 
our local institutions,’ and such-like intolerable nonsense, continues in a 
perennial stream. The Department of Arts is called a ‘ college’—and what 
a college! The writer knows it thoroughly. It is not to be compared 
with any good High School. Itis the thinnest humbug in the country. 
And the impudent Ring presume to compare it with respectable colleges. 
But nobody here cares. It stops the march of ideas precisely as locomo- 
tion is impeded by our long lines of mules and freight-cars, precisely as it 
ioas impeded by the old market-houses, and will be, for centuries, by the 
new public buildings. And the deadly influence of this educational upas- 
tree, this School-kill University is felt in every class, in every school in the 
city of Philadelphia. 

“There is no remedy. The Ring manage it; the Professors are indolent 
or incompetent; the Trustees are inert; the Provest is powerless ; and 
the community is entirely indifferent. Sothey have built them a Palace of 


Ignorance, and Temple of Indolence, where they may slumber at their 
ease. It is crue] to disturb their repose, but it is also very difficult. 


‘* With much regard, truly yours, 


“ ” 
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tical Floriculture,” price, $1.50 
titled to receive above Catalogues 


“ Gardening for Profit,” or ‘‘ Prac- 
each (prepaid by mail), are en- 


free annually. 





From Providence Evening Press. 

‘** Whoever wishes a review which is fearless and independent, discusses a wide 
range of topics, and is not forgetful of those live issues which are the marrow of 
education and progress, should have the National. The editor, Edward I. Sears, 
LL.D., has a scholarly mind coupled with a critical spirit, which gives the Review 
a decided character and a value above those which never express a decided opinion, 
bu! shift with the current. There is a wholesome spirit of freedom presiding over 
its columns which the thoughtful will appreciate. The country needs the National 
Quarterly, for it is sui generis, moving in an orbit pe ‘uliarly its own.” 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
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Corner Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 

NO EXPERIMENT, BUT AN ESTABLISHED INSTITUTION. 





Assets, - $4,000,000 

income. 1,350,000 

Surplus to Poticy Holders, N. Y. Standard, 991,558 83 
PRINCIPAL FEATURES: 


SROAT TIED creeps AANA 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT. LIBERALITY TO INSURED. 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 
JOHN E. DeWITT, President. 
CHAS. E. PEASE, Secretary. WILLIAM D. WHITING, Actuary 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Assistant Secretary. NICHOLAS DEGROOT, Cashier. 
Fair Contracts made with first-class wen tor Agencies. 


From the Boston Post. 





“The National Quarierly Review has achieved a reoutation second to no simi- 
lar periodical in the country, and to the deep learning, rare ability and indefatiga- 
ble Jabor of Dr. Sxeans, its originator, editor and largest contributor, are we 
indebied for a publication im all respects honorable to American literature. Sub- 
jects discussed in its pages are treated with comprehensive knowledge and impar- 
tial criticism, and whether the judgment of the editor accords with that of the 
reader or not, none will dispute its candor and fair presentation.” 
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Althause Iron Works. 


> >< 





S. B. ALTHAUSE & CO., 
THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED HOUSE IN AMERIOA IN THE TRADE 
144 Greene Street, 


NEAR CORNER OF Houston STREET, 


Are Prepared to Furnish all Varieties of Plain and Ornamental 


IRoOon worn kK, 


Required for Architectural and other Purposes, 


In the Best and most Workmanlike manner, with Prompt- 
ness and at Reasonable Rates. 


| nani | 


Rolled and Rivited Beams and Girders, 


FIRE-PROOF FLOORS AND PARTITIONS; ROOFS, DOORS, SHUT- 
TERS, SKY-LIGHTS AND FLOOR-LIGHTS; REVOLVING 
SHUTTERS, BANK VAULT DOORS AND SAFES; 
STAIRS, RAILINGS, BALCONIES AND 
VERANDAS, Improved Crimped 
Sheet Iron SHUTTERS 
AND DOORS, 

WINDOW SASHES AND FRAMES, BRIDLES, TRUSS PLATES, 
AND BOLTS FOR WOOD BEAMS; ANCHORS, CLAMPS, 
AND TIES FOR MASON WORE; BOLTS, BARS, 

AND LOCKS, GRATING, &c., &c. 


PLATFORM ELEVATORS. 





> 


‘lao owe oe _ ” te } wr ae 
Corrugated [ron 
Of every variety, for Roofs, Cornices, Partitions. Floors, Shutters, Doors, Weather-board- 
ing, &c.; Metallic Sheet Lathing; Moulding to order. 





>< 


CAST IRON. 


Columns, Girders, Lintels, Sills, Beams, Floors, 
Sidewalks, Curbs and Gutters, Plastering Surface. 
Railings, Balconies and Verandas, Stairs, 
Lamp Posts, Candelabra, &c. 


Illuminating Tiles for covering Areas, Vaults, Floors and Roofs. 
ALSO, SIDE LIGHTS. 
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JACKSON & COMPANY, 
18 & 20 College Place, and 70 Warren Street, 








OFFER FOR SALE 


A FULL ASSORTMENT 


OF 


Foreign and Domestic 


GROCERIES, 


TEAS, 





WINES, 
IMPORTED HAVANA CIGARS. 


Full Catalogues or Price Lists Mailed 


to any address. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


THE GREAT TRUNK LINE 


AND 


UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE. 








Trains leave New York, from foot of Desbrosses and Cortlandt 
Streets, as follows : 


Express for Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, the West, and South, with Pull- 
man Palace Cars attached, 9:30 a. m., 5, and 8:30 p.m. Sunday, 5, 
and 8:30 p. m. 

For Baltimore, Washington, and the South, at 8:40 a. m., 3 and 9 p. 
m. Sunday, 9 p. m. 

Express for Philadelphia, 8:40, 9:30 a. m., 12:30, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8:30, 9 
p-m., and i2night. Sunday, 5, 6:10, 8:30 and 9 p.m. Emigrant and 
second class, 7 p. m. 

For Trenton, at 7:20 a. m., 2, 3:10 and 6:10 p. m. Sunday, 6:10 
p. m. 

For Newark, at 6, 6:30, 7:20, 7:40, 8, 9, 10, 11 a. m., 12 m., 1, 2, 
2:80, 3:10, 3:40, 4:10, 4:30, 5, 5:20, 5:40, 6, 6:10, 6:30, 7, 7:30, 8:10, 
10, 11:30 p. m., and 12 night. Sunday, 5:20, 6:10 and 8:10 p. m. 

For Elizabeth, 6, 6:30, 7:20, 7:40, 8, 9, 10, 11 a. m., 12 m., 1, 2, 
2:30, 3:10, 3:40, 4:10, 4:30, 5:20, 5:40, 6, 6:10, 6:30, 7:30, 8:10, 10, 
11:30 p. m., and 12 night. Sunday, 5:20, 6:10 and 8:10 p. m. 

For Rahway, 6, 6:30, 7:20, 8, 10 a. m., 12m., 1, 2, 2:30, 3:10, 3:40 
4:10, 4:30, 5:20, 5:40, 6, 6:10. 6:30, 8:10, 10 p. m., and 12 night. Sun- 
day, 5:20 and 6:10 p. m. 

For Woodbridge, Perth Amboy, and South Amboy, 6 and 10 a. m., 
2:30, 4:10 and 6 p. m. 

For New Brunswick, 7:20 and 8 a. m., 12 m., 2, 3:10, 4:30, 5:20, 
6:10, 7 p. m., and 12 night. Sunday, 6:10 p. m. 

For East Millstone, 8 a. m., 12 noon, and 4:30 p. m. 

For Lambertville and Flemington, 9:30 a. m., and 3 p. m. 

For Phillipsburgh and Belvidere, 3 and 4 p. m. 

Accom. for Bordentown, Burlington, and Camden, 7:20 and 9:30 a. 
m., 13:30, 2, 3:10, 4 and 6:10 p. m. 

For Freehold, 7:20 a. m., 2 and 4 p. m. 

For Farmingdale and Squan, 7:20 a. m., and 2 p. m. 

For Pemberton and Camden, 6 a. m. and 2:30 p. m. 

Trains arrive as follows: From Pittsburgh, 6:50 a. m., 12:35 and 
7:35 p. m., daily ; 11:35 a. m., daily, except Monday. From Washing- 
ton and Baltimore, 6:05 a. m., 5:15 and 10:27 p.m. Sunday, 6:05 a. 
m. and 10:27 p.m. From Philadelphia, 5:22, 6:05, 6:50, 10:15, 11:55, 
a m., 2:15, 5:15, 6:05, 8:44, 10:27 p.m. Sunday, 5:22, 6:05, 6:50 
11:55 a. m., and 10:27 p. m. 

Ticket Offices, 526, 435, 271 and 944 Broadway ; No. 1 Astor House; 
and foot of Desbrosses and Courtlandt streets. Emigrant Ticket Office, 
No. 8 Battery place. A. J. CASSATT, General Manager. 

D. M. BOYD, Jr., Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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STRICTLY MUTUaL. ECONOMICAL. 


PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo., 22, 1865. 


Fixst.—Low Rate of mortality consequent upon great care 





in the selection of lives, and the large proportion of Friends 
among its members. 

Srconp.—Economy in expenses. 

Turrp—Prudent investment of money. 

Fourrn. 





Liberality to the insured; as, for example, its 
NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, Which is more liberal than that guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts law. 

The Provident is a very popular and easy company to soli- 


cit for. It commends itself. Agents WANTED. 






EXTRACTS FROM LEADING JOURNALS. 


Ohio 


From the Christian Standard, Cincinnati, 





“* * Vassar College and its Degrees is a merciless unmasking of an educational 
sham, deserving the gratitude of all friends of true education. * * ” 


From the Boston Globe. 


‘Two articles have given us great amusement, that on ‘The Puffing Element in 
American Literature,’ and that on ‘Pope Alexander VI.’ * * 

We have read the article with roars of—we trust—innocent laughter. There is 
something in American Roman Catholics which strangely distinguishes them from 
their Italian brethren who profess the same faith. They can siwrallow anything : 
the Italian variety of the species is more critical. Still, we patriotically stand by 
our countrymen, and shall hereafter inscribe Pope Alexander on the list of our 
saints. There are ugly charges against him, such as licentiousness, incest, and 
murder, but we concede that the writer in the National Quarterly has shown that 
they are ill-founded. It is to be said that the editor of the Review, Dr. Sears, while 
conse nting lo print the article emphatically repudiates its conclusions. He, as a 
thinker and scholar, is inclined to the common opinion of civilized mankind, that 
Alexander was a scamp rather than a saint.” 





From the Cineinnati Chronicle. 
‘* Broad, liberal and Jearned in its tone and contents, it also fulfills the functions 


of a high order of joursalism by piquant criticism and reviews of current events.” 
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HK rickertncker ABile Maswrance @onpany 


oi ‘O) 
239 Broadway, New York. 








JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 





TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT. 
JANUARY 1, 1874. 





ee I OB iciceadortdainaare: Hieseeenny: wae esviwes $7.064,137 67 
Income, 1873 : 
DUE POs he cccecny ccs stcreteuces $¢ weageees $2,219,042 05 
Bs CI oie ceaancdeeteucces Senses 465.277 75 2,684.319 80 





$9,748,457 47 
DISBURSEMENTS : 




















EE ID i cats caatunvananea bared: satmeas $778,647 53 
‘© Matured Endowments, Dividends, Surrendered 
GE EARNER PUD cxsccsicecces ntbesnnencs 1,631,624 40 
Total Paid Policy Holders. ......00sccccccccvesees $2,410,271 93 
RIS .. daisasecaninricnasteneeutenience 7,000 CO 
Commissions, Taxes, Legal and Medical Fees......... 228,654 61 
Rent, Furniture, Re-insurance, Stationery, and Office 
MN 6.6 oc5 55 cc ccenpin wh eaeneeeneoee beeen 68,517 89 
oxo n eNons acc ren ner kaaeu sa. aeRe Banas 57,271 56 2,771,315 99 
et Asaete, Zammary, WIE... 2. cccccvtevecscccrsscccwsssscssecce SAREE @ 
As follows : 
Real Estate—cost............. int ohOhaeamenies abun a $312,097 11 
Shocks and Bomds—onas......... oc... ccsscccccctscooceses« 468,224 65 
RUDC CU Cain ois soo sncinsscine s2srnen- cane 174,355 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages.................. .. 2,385,657 12 
Roches acct eet e eo oe oon «bine 5 us hp a 2,743 15 
** in Banks and Trust Companies at interest... .... 63,625 08 
PU EIS «kc ccd io6.ecreniwewewwe pees 3,444,105 58 
Furniture, and all other Assets in possession.......... 25,833 79 
Add: $6,976,641 48 
Aocrued Interest and Rents... ......ccsccssscccccecss $219,117 40 
Unpaid and Deferred Semi-annual and Quarterly Pre- 
IS Sr4 0 cn dnirk Vnkerete enuaereows eam : 646,814 37 
Commmuted Commissions.................000 cocece 202,825 96 
PN cckicscantancredis 00 26sepenherkds 3,915 56 
a INNS 5 aii cies k cc ar ddwawniand« 0 neaces 37,696 25 
ee I, IT BD Bi inada «inne ck tases © conovnnccsesicade $8,087,211 02 
LIABILITIEs : 
Reserve on all outstanding Pulicies, Dec. 31, 1873..... $6,678,418 29 
Losses reported not yet due............cseceecesseece 131,550 00 
I Ns hs. scdeisctaneenensd tecoscwswodeeences 100,000 00 6,909,968 29 
I aittiiniuhinsegeeneuuughienmbebeeaies loa. 25a ae $1,177,242 73 


RATIO OF EXPENSES (including taxes) TO TOTAL INCOME, 13-47. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


AMERICAN 


Life fusurance Company 


PHILADELPHIA, 

S. EK. Cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts., 
FoR Tak YEaA@ ENDING DECEMBER 2187, 1873. 
RECEIPTS. 

Premiums received during the year .. 2... $1,175,737 39 
Interest received from Investments and Rents........... 254,623 56 

$1,420,360 95 

Surplus Premiums returned to Insured and Dividends.... $306,743 72 
Assets January 1, 1874, $4,450,266 75. 

GEORGE W. HILL, President. GEORGE NUGENT, Vice-President. 


JOHN C. SIMS, Actuary. 
JOHN S. WILSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


J. NEWTON WALKER, M. D..) 7 ™ 
JOHN F. BIRD. M. D., j Medical Examiners. 





V6 n' hi /? = >) 
he Mahon Fianos, 
NEW SCALE, PATENT SOUNDING BOARD AND FLANGE, 
Are unsurpassed in Power, Quality, Sweetness of Tone, and Durability, 


As proved by over five hundred testimonials of the first artists of 
this country and elsewhere. 


The undersigned respectfully informs his friends, and the public generally. 
that after a practical experience of many years, in all the various branches of 
Piano making, in the best establishments in the city, and for over nine years with 
Steinway & Sons, has great pleasure in informing them that he is enabled to fur- 
nish them with PIANOS of his own manufacture, all made of the hest material, 
both Rosewood and Black Walnut, finished in the best style, with all modern 
improvements, far below the cost of any other establishment. 

Our pianos are warranted to give thorough satisfaction, every part being con- 
structed under our own special auspices. Having fitted up a large factory and 
show-rooms, we solicit the special attention of our patrons, friends, and the 
public. Parties wishing to test the superiority of our instruments are cordially 
welcome. 

Illustrated Catalogues and terms mailed free on application. 


Show-Rooms 224 E. 39th St., 


Between 2d and 3d Avenues, 
FACTORY, cor, 40th St. and Ist Ave, — . 
NEW YORK, 
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CONTINENTAL Le 


XXix 


INSURANCE COMP'Y 








OF NEW YORK. 
Nos. 22, 24 and 26 Nassau Street. 
PRESIDENT, 


VICE-PRESIDENT, 


L. W. FROST. M. B. WYNKOOP. 


SECRETARY, 
J. P. ROGERS. 


ACTUARY, 
S. C. CHANDLER, Jr. 


MEDICAL EXAMINER, 
E. HERRICK, M. D. 


COUNSEL, 
WHITNEY & BETTS. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1874. 





Income, 1873—Premium R2ceipts..............0-ese ee eeeee -$2,548,735 32 
Interest and Rents received and accrued..... 383,865 93 
—— $2,932,601 25 
I sain cceninckces scdsbiessaaedeeses 600001008 edeupegenennenees ° 645,031 93 
Ds. 6h bade wine oesthaee Sidekessnsechupestasadeteae wees $6,539,325 62 
EE inca nchpenenteedabenndesevestaneenssevenenen’ 5,867,684 00 
Surplus as to Policy Holders.................sseeeecceeeeeeeeeee cers $671, 641 62 
DEROE GE PORONSS SRNIOE BR TOTS occ oc cece cc scceccsecececensseceseseesvecve 
Amount insured in 1873.. ebintdwne deraabened<eacinn whines nehaeneebaacel 913,004 3 
Whole number of Policies in’ I apa tide lctage ee ee ern ee 27,931 
I inn 56 6:0nbéeks 46 lindbncchaney ce. wagnsesecaraneened $57,791,483 00 





EXTRACTS FROM LEADING JOURNALS. 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


‘‘The Quarterly gives evidence of continued vitality and enterprise, and occupies a 
position almost exclusively its own.’’—Boston Transcript. 


‘The National Quarterly Review has achieved a reputation second to no similar peri- 
odical in the country, and to the deep learning, rare ability and indefatigable labor of Dr. 
SEARS, its originator, editor and largest contributor, are we indebted for a publication in all 
respects honorable to American literature. Subjects discussed in its pages are treated with 
comprehensive knowledge and impartial criticism, and whether the judgment of the editor 


accords with that of the reader or not, none will dispute its candor and fair presentation.’”’— 
Boston Post. 


*«« Our Millionaires and their Influence’ is a powerful and well-merited castigation of 
the mere money-makers, the railroad rogues, the gold-market speculators, who override 
society in the New World as well as in the Old.’’—Phila. Press. 


«It is creditable to our transatlantic friends to sustain a journal which, like the Na- 
tional Quarterly Review, possesses the courage to uumask false pretensions, and both the 
ability and disposition to improve the public taste.”"—Edinburgh Scotsman. 


«Tl (the editor) a mérité ]’ estime de nos savans par d’important traveaux comme cri- 
tique sur la haute education, aussi bien que la litérature.’’—Jndependance Belge, Brussels. 


«* * Vassar College and its Degrees is a merciless unmasking of an educational sham, 
deserving the gratitude of all friends of true education, * * ”—Christian Standard, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


«** * No one can take up the two American quarterlies without feeling that, while the 
one is the organ of a clique, and bound down and restrained by the narrowest Puritan 
sentiments, the other is broad, generous and Catholic in tone, and world-wide in its sym- 
pathy. The North American and its little sister, the Atlantic Monthly, think of the world 
from what Lord Bacon would have called the Cave, and treat the world as if Boston were 
really the hub of the universe. The National Quarterly takes a bolder standpoint, and 
from its greater elevation makes juster observations and arrives at more correct conclu- 
sions. * * ”—New York Herald. 


“It certainly exhibits high culture and marked ability.”’—London Saturday Review. 
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PHOENIX MUTUAL 
ite Insurance Oompany, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


January ist, 1874. 








Policies Issued, 1873, 9,522. | Income, 1873, $3,521,240.57. 


The Fourth Company in the U. §. as to amount of New Business in 1873. 


rs I SIN oops wctre ch seseednsoie er eieneeee adh $9,074,861.34 
SURPLUS, free of all liabilities, over ......................-- 875,000.00 
DIVIDENDS, paid to Policy-holders during the year..... en wees 1,070,455.48 
INCOME, for the year. Sud HRRRRET RS LAE Rane Chas 264 seE rT ee 
LOSSES, paid during the oss sskcancaied sankensinebaonnes ‘+ 932,534.75 
COMPARISON OF THE BUSINESS OF 1872 AND 1873. 
ee Dividends paid Losses i 

Income. = “policy-holders. by Death. Net Assets. 

1872..........$3,413,752.45 $943.441.71 $831,116.32 $8,209,325.07 

1873.......... 3,521,240.57 1,070,455.48 932,534.75 9,074,861.34 


An increase which affords most convincing proof of the growing and well-mer- 
ited favor with which the Company is regarded by insurers. 


The following table exhibits the progress of the Company during the last ten 
years : 
Policies eh Dividends paid Losses ge eer 
issued. Income. Fulley-helders. by Death. Net Assete. 
1864 and °65... 6,599 $789,733.00 $2,388.00 $117,200.00 $903,285.00 
1866 and ’67... 9,919 2,027,651.00 50,222.00 194,050.00 2,218,314.00 
1868 and ’69...16,852  4,363,812.00 461,716.00 502,544.00  5,081,975.00 


1870 and °71...19,105  5,963,392.00 1,162,412.00 1,153,056.00 7,510,614.00 
1872 and °73...20,049 6,934,993.02 2,013,897.19 1,763,651.07 9,074,861.34 
An examination of the above figures shows that the Company is a 
progressive one, that it guarantees ample security to its Policy-hold- 
ers, and that it affords Insurance at the lowest rates. It has also, within 
the last ten years, paid to its Policy-holders, in Dividends, more than 
THREE AND A HALF MILLION DOLLARS. 
And in losses by death more than 
THREE MILLION SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
And at the same time it has greatly increased its Assets, as well as maintained a 
large surplus over all Liabilities. 
Since the commencement of its business the Company has issucd over 
EIGHTY-TWO THOUSAND POLICIES. 
And has paid to the families of its deceased members nearly 
FOUR AND A HALF MILLION DOLLARS. 
J. F. BURNS, Sec’y. E. FESSENDEN, Pres’t. 
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TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 156 & 158 BROADWAY. 
January 1, 1874. 


INCOME FOR THE YEAR 1873. 








For Premiums, Extra Premiums, &€.................cce.ee0es $1,596,381 27 
ta See a ane wee: ii%) séneree ce ee 


ee Te ee ee 265,101 01 


$2,393,172 00 


For Interest, &c., accrued........... 














DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid for Claims by Death on Policies and Payment 
SPD sc icindeidccacoves aeeerieesee $679,187 16 

Paid for Dividends, Return Premiums, Purchased 
Policies, and Interest on PU vecccceees 494,072 19 
Total amount returned to Policy-Holders...... $1,173,259 35 

Paid for Expenses, Salaries, Taxes, Rev. Stamps, 
Medical Examiners’ Fees, and Commissions... 313,677 93 

-——_ $1,486,937 28 
ASSETS. 

Cash in Bank, Trust Co., and on hand........... $356,580 33 
Bonds and Mortages, and interest accrued on same 4,355,426 08 
Loans on Policies in force...............e2ccee0- 2 1299, 623 00 
United States and New York State Stocks....... 726,555 53 


Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums deferred, 
and Premiums and Interest in course of col- 


lection and transmission .................-. 579,733 56 
Temporary Loans on Stocks and Bonds (market 
value of the securities, $844,257).... ....... 629,950 00 
Interest due to date, and all other Property...... 70,598 03 
I gk ig gi ek ersten ale a a beer 9,009, 462 33 
Reserve required for all Policies in force, Carlisle 
I oad Soe ee coin ca win Saale .... $6,880,151 84 
Claims by death not yet due................ ---. 264,970 00 
Dividends unpaid and all other liability......... 197,763 54 


- 7,842,835 38 
Undivided Surplus....... dintahiciaitediiadninimstiininsaciiieateoncunhibite a $1,665,626 95 


The Manhattan invites a comparison with other Companies as to the following particulars : 
1. The large Proportion of its Assets to Liabilities. 
2, The small Ratio of Expenses to Income. 
3. Care in the Selection of Risks. 
4, Prudence and Skill of Administration. 
5. Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losses and Dividends. 
6. The even and uninterrupted Success of its Operations for a quarter of a Century. 


PRESIDENT, VICE-PRESIDENT, SECRETARY, ACTUARY, 
HENRY STOKES. C.Y. WEMPLE. J.L.HALSEY. S.N. STEBBINS. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 
Branch Office, 110 Broadway, New York. 





DIRECTORS IN BOSTON: 


SEWELL TAPPAN, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, 
JAMES 8S. AMORY, 
CHARLES HUBBARD, 
GEORGE H. FOLGER, 


HOMER BARTLETT, 
DWIGHT FOSTER, 
JAMES STURGIS, 
W. W. TUCKER, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS. 


BENJAMIN F, STEVENS, 


President. 


JOSEPH M. GIBBONS, 
Secretary. 


Accumulation, - - - - $12,000,000 
Distribution of Surplus in 30 yrs., 1,600,000 


Losses paid in 30 years, $7,500,000. 


Policies of all descriptions are issued by this Company. 


Distributions of Surplus are to be made annually, and payable as 
the Premiums fall due. 


Printed documents pertaining to the subject, together with the 
report of the Company for the past year, and Tables of Premiums, 
supplied gratis, or forwarded free of expense, by addressing 


SAMUEL S. STEVENS, 


Agent AND ATTORNEY FoR THE CoMPANy, 


No. 110 BROADWAY, 


Cor. Pine Street, NEW YORE. 
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NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW ADVERTISER. 
Extracts from Reviews and Notices of two last 
Numbers. 


“The National Quarterly Review, of which Dr. Edward I. Sears is editor and 
chief contributor, is by far the best of all our American quarterlies, and is at least 
equal to any of the English. Brilliant, learned and strictly impartial, it has from 
its very commencement waged ceaseléss war against every species of bigotry and 
intolerance, fraud, corruption and imposture.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“The September number of this excellent Review, edited by the scholarly Dr. 
Edward I. Sears, contains a series of interesting articles showing profound research 
and criticism of the highest order.”— New York Hebrew Leader. 


“The National Quarterly Review, by Edward I. Sears, editor and publisher, 
New York, has attained a standing and eminence among the quarterlies, owing to 
its vigorous discussion of the live questions of the day. A distinguished ability has 
presided over its pages .”—Proridence Press. , 


“*The article on Archbishop Spalding contains a just and eloquent acknowledg- 
ment of the obligations of science, art and literature to the Catholic Church. His 
eulogium of Archbishop Spalding is evidently the sincere testimoniai of a friend.” 
Philadelphia Catholic Standard, 


‘** The energy, enterprise and thorough scholarly tone of this Review have raised 
it toa high place in American critical literature, which it holds with a constant 
ability. The indefatigable labor and the large learning and discriminating judg- 
m: + of its editor are evident in every number. Its articles are prepared with a 
care and a thoughtfulness that are rarely found, and its impartial criticism and 
comprehensive range of discussion render it a publication of remarkable value.” 
Boston Post. 


fhe National Quarterly Review (American) maintains its excellent reputation, 
and may be justly regarded as our ablest rival of similar English publications.” 
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bers either fugitives from justice or brought under its lash.”— Philadelphia Press, 
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